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V FIRES. 

ffhy are coke and charcoal fires free from smoke ? 
Because the moisture has been previously dissipat- 
ed ; this moisture producing the smoke of coal fires. 

fVhy does too much coal on a fire cause the chimney 
to smoke ? 

Because, when the heat begins to operate on the 
coal, gas is extricated ; this gas currying some of 
the grosser particles along with it, a heavy smoke is 
thrown out, which will not rise in the chimney, but 
by its own gravity is forced back into the room ; on 
which the warm air of the apartment being lighter 
than what comes in, instantly ascends towards the 
ceiling, and the lower part becomes cool. But if a 
portion of th&fuel is taken off, then the small quan- 
tity of active caloric, or heat, acts with greater force 
on the unconsumed coal, brings out its latent or in- 
active heat more rapidly, and thereby producing a 
quicker decomposition of the gases, by the increas- 
ing combustion, the smoke becomes thinner and 
lighter, and though it carries up certainly more ca- 
loric with it proportionally tiian before, yet. the 
quantity of radiant h.eat is greater, and the tempera- 
ture of the apartment is more equalized. 
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Why do some chimneys smoke ? 

Because the wind is too much let in at the moutb 
of the shaft, or the smoke is stifled below ; or there 
is too little room in the vent, particularly where sev- 
eral open into the same, funnel. The situation of 
the house may likewise affect them, especially if 
backed by higher buildings. 

fVhy is a common coal fire often extinguished long 
"before theftiel is all expended? 

Because the fire or flame left to itself is so small 
that it does not produce heat enough to maintain the 
inflaming temperature of the substance; and the 
remnants are not gathered togeth/f to reduce the 
surface of wasteful radiation. — *^^ott. 

Why does water thrown on a brisk and flaming fire 
apparently increase the combustion ? 

Because the water is converted into steam, which 
expanding and mixing with the flame, causes it to 
spread out into a much larger volume than it other- 
wise would have occupied. — ^mott. 

Why does sunshine extinguish afire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen which had 
hitherto supported the fire. • 

Why does a fire bum briskly and clearly in cold 
weather ? 

Because the air being more dense, affords more 
nourishment to the fire. 

Why is it wasteful to wet small coal ? 

Because the moisture, in being evaporated, carries 
off with it, as latent, and therefore useless, a consid- 
erable proportion of what the combustion produces. 
It is a very common prejudice, that the wetting of 
coal, by making it last longer, effects a great saving ; 
but, in truth, it restrains the combustion, and for a 
time makes a bad fire ; it also wastes the heat. 

Why does a poker laid across a dull fire revive it ? 
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;fBecause the poker receives and concentrates the 
eat, and causes a draught through the fire. 
Why do vegtiahU stocks^ &c, hum briskly ? 

Because of the quantity of carbon which they 
contain. 

fVky does flour of sulphur thrown into a fire-place 
extinguish a chimney when on fire ? 

Because, by its combustion, it effects the decom- 
position of the atmospheric air, which is, conse- 
quently, annihilated. 

Why do certain furnaces consume their own smoke ? 

Because the smoke or flame of fresh fuel, on its 
way to the chi||U3ey, passes through, over, or among, 
fuel, which, having already been converted into coke 
or charcoal, had ceased to smoke ; by which expedi- 
ent the grosser parts of the flame or smoke are con- 
sumed, or converted intopure flame, free from smoke. 

Why do we prevent a miisance and effect a great 
saving by destroying or burning smoke ? 

Because coal containing much hydrogen, as all 
flaming coal does, is used wastefully when any of 
the hydrojfen escapes without burning: for, first, 
the ^reat heaf which the combustion of such hy< 
drogen would produce is not obtained ; and, second- 
ly, the hydrogen, while becoming gas, absorbs still 
more heat into the latent state than an equal weight 
of water would. Now the smoke of a fire is the hy- 
drogen of the coal rising in combination with a 
portion of carbon. — Arnoit, 

Why are strong flames often seen at the chimney-top 
of .foundry furnaces ? 

Because the heat of the furnace is so great that 
the smoke burns on reaching the oxygen of the at* 
mosphere. 

Why is it evident that coal is derived from vegetation? 

Because there are few coals but that present more 
or less of a woody texture : to be traced from the 
bitumeoized wood, which still bears, though a|^- 

PART I. 1* 
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preaching in its nature to eoal, the trnnk, the bi 
ches, and eren the very leave* of trees, through _^ ^ 
the varieties of coal| into the most eompaot slarf*^ 
kind, of the oldest formation. *— Bal:etseU. 

fVhy is chareoalMomtHmeMfiund among eoai? 

Because the slate which covers the coal laveni 
takes fire, in consequence of its containing sulpniir, 
in such minute division, as readily to attract oxygen 
and inflame; thus converting vegetable remains 
into charcoal.* 

ffhy are eharcoiU and coke ohiained in dostdve»$el»? 

Because the wood and coal from which they are 
obtained, if similarly heated in th^Air, would bum 
or combine with the oxygen of the air ; but heated 
in a vessel or place which exchides air, they merely 
give out their more volatile parts. 

ffky do fatal aeeidenit happen from the hwming of 
charcoal in ekambtro ? 

Because of the abundance of carbooie acid gas 
extricated during the combustion. 

fVhy are the imideo of 'waUr^ea$k» charred^ or 
elightiy bxumed ? 

Because the liharcoal thus prdduoed in the casks, 
keeps the water sweet, and, m some measure, pre- 
serves the wood fh>m the influence of damp. 

Why art long, shaUotv stotoe-fpraiu wueonomieal ? 

Because the body of the coal isYiotsoon heated, and 
requires to be oflener replenished, to keep up the fire. 

Why is the extreme heat of stoves for heaHng rooms, 
pernicious to health ? 

Because, if the temperature be thus raised much 
higher than 300° Fahrenheit, the animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, which is found mechanically mixed at all 
times with the air, will be decomposed, and certain 

* ThiB curious flict fa recorded by Dr Ricbardaon, tbe natnraUit, in 
Franklin 8 expedition of discovery, respecting the shale on the coasts 
ot the Arctic Sea. This shale composed predpitons bankS) Irhidi, in 
many places, w«n m /kt. 
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ekmtic Vapours and flutrls produced, of a deletefi^ 
As quality, and peculiar smell. The matter here 
alluded to is very visible to the naked oye in a sun^ 
beam let into a dark room. 

Why do flint and steel token struck together produce 
a shower of sparks ? 

Because small portions of one or both are struck ofi 
by the violence of the collision, in a state of white 
heat, and the particles of the irpn burn in passing 
through the air: in a vacuum the heated particles 
are equally produced, but are scarcely visible from 
this combustion not occurring. In both oases they 
suffice to inflame gunpowder, or to light tinder. 

EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

Why do we stick a pin in a rushlight to extinguish it? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat 
that the tallow will not melt, or rise in the wick. 

Why does thfi heater of a tea-urn soon change when 
placed near the water ? 

Because it parts with its heat to the water, until 
both are of the same temperature. 

Why are meat screens lined with tin ? 

Because the polished metal reflects the heat tipon 
the roasting meat, and thus expedites the cooking, in- 
dependently of the screen itself protecting the joint 
from currents of air. On this account, screens, en- 
tirely of tin, are calculated for expeditious cookery. 

Why will that part of the curtains of a room which 
has been exposed to the sun, be ojlen faded, while those 
parts which have not been so exposed retain their orig- 
inal colours ? 

Because the oxygen which existed in a solid 
form in the dye of the curtains, will be rendered 
aeriform by the rays of the sun, and will go off in 
the state of oxygen ffas. 

Why is a harp or ptano-forte, which is well tuned in 
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a morning drawing-room^ not perfertijf in tune lAJUn a 
crowded evening party kaa heated tke room ? t 

Because, the expansion of the strings is greater 
than that of the wooden franne-work ; and in cold 
the reverse will happen. — Amott, 

Why are urns for hot waier^ tea-pot$f cojfee-poiif ^fCf 
made loith wooden or ivory handles ? 

Because, if metal were used, it would Gonduet 
the heat so readily that the hand could not bear 
to touch them ; whereas wood and ivory are non- 
conductors of heat. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut loosely and 
easily in a cold day^ and stidt in a warm one ? 

Because, in the latter, there is a greater ex|»an- 
sion of the gate and railing than of the earth on - 
which they are placed. 

Why are thin glass tumblers less lialde to bo brokem 
by boiling waier^ than thick ones ? 

Because the heat pervadeH the thin vessels almost 
instantly, and with impunity, whereas thicker onea 
du not allow a reaily |m8sage of heat. 

Why will a vessel wheh has beenJUled to the tin wUk 
warm liquid, not be full when the liquid has cooled ? 

Because of the expansion of the fluid by heat. 
Hence some cunning deialers in liquids make their 
purchases in very cold weather, and their sales in 
warm weather. ' 

Why is a glass stopper, sticking fast in the neck of 
a boltlef often released by surrounding the neck with a 
cloth taken out of hot water, or by immersing the bcft^ 
tie up to the ntak ? 

Because the binding ring is thtis heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 
slack or loose upon it. 

Why does straw or flwveli prevent the freezing of 
water in pipes during winter ? 

Because it is a slow conducting screen or covering, 
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and thus prevents heat passing out of the pipe. By 
the same means the heat is retained in steam pipes'. 

ffhy have ict-houses double walls, and why do wine- 
coolers consist of double vessels ? 

Because air fills the intervals between the walls 
or vessels ; or in some cafees the space is filled with 
straw, sawdust or charcoal, all which are non-con- 
ductors of heat. 

fVhy have some houses double windows ? 

Because the air inclosed between the two windows 
greatly prevents the escape of heat which is produ- 
ced within the house in winter. Thus, air is an im- 
perfect conductor of heat. Houses which have dou- 
ble windows are likewise more quiet than others, 
from the air being also a bad conductor of sound. 

EVAPORATrOiX. 

Why is a decanter of cold water when brought into 
a warm room, speedily covered with dew ? 

Because the temperature of the decanter is lower 
than that of the air immediately around it. The dew 
may be wiped offagain and again, but will be con- 
stantly reproduced till the temperatures are equal. 
Upon this principle, the most convenient sort of hy- 
grometer, or instrument for measuring the quantity 
of vapour in the atmosphere, is constructed. 

Why are porous vessels used for wine-coolers ? 

Because, being dipped in water, they imbibe a 
quantity of it, which gradually evaporates ; and, as 
a part of the heat necessary to convert the water 
into vapour will be taken from a bottle of wine 
placed in it, the wine is considerably cooled. 

Why does the breath or perspiration of animals (of 
horses in particular, after strong exertion,) become 
strikingly visible in cold or damp weather ? 

Because the vapour (invisible while at a higher 
temperature) is thickly precipitated, by the air with 
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which it is Qiized being too cold to presenre it in- 
visihie. , 

Why is jnrqfuie penpiraiton to cocUng to lahauriug^ 
men, and all evaporation producdift f(f cold ? 

Because of the necessity of a large quantity of 
caloric being combined ^ith tiuida, to conyert theia 
into vapour or gas. 

ffhif do persons take cM hf siUtng in I9e< dcthe§ ? 

Because they suddenly lose a Targe portion of 
heat, which is carried off from the body by tlio 
evaporation of the watef from the clothes. 

Why, in hot eouniri^^ do persons eotUinuaUy tkrota 
water on curknn^, v^Uih if^mform ibfi sides qfapmr^ 
mentA ? 

Because the 9Vapoicati.on'of tb/B water absorba a 
vast deal pf heat, and makes the apartments cool 
and refreshing. 

Why are a#4em(j[y-noaJM vmitlaUd ? 

Because of the motion uroduced by tbe chan^d 
weight of air, When hjBateo. The air which is with- 
in the room becorjnes warmer than the external aiTi 
and the latter then presses in at every opening or 
crevice to displace the former. 

Why does the suiphurtii add, in firs haUks so ^/Um 
fail in igniting the m<Uekfi^\ . 

Because the acid is continually attracting mois- 
ture from the air, owing to the upperfect manner 
of closing the bottles. 

WATER. 

Why do fluids always accommodaU themseives to 
the shape of the i^essels which confain them ? 

Because fluids want cohesion a.iponff their parts, 
whence they are incapably of assummg any par- 
ticular form without external, support. 

Why is water never found of the highest purity ? 

Because all natural waters are constantly coming 
into contact with some substapce which they either 
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dissolve or hold in suspension, arising from the 
great range of the affinity of water, and its peculiar 
action as a chemical agent. 

Jf^hy Of lime most generally contained in natural 
waters ? 

Because there are few springs which, during some 
part of their subterranean course, do not come in 
contact with calcareous earth, and there is no sub- 
stance which appears so readily soluble in a variety 
of menstrua. The presence of lime uncombined in 
any natural waters is, however, conjectural. 

ffhy is rain-water generally impure when collected 
in large towns ? 

Because it acquires a small quantity of sulphate of 
lime, and carbonate of lime, from the mortar of the 
roof, and plaster of the houses. 

Why are ice' and snow waters of superior purity ? 

Because they contain no gas or air, or saline sub- 
stances, such having been expelled during freezing. 

Jfky is the taste of common water pleasing and 
refreshing ? 

Because of the gases (carbonic acid and comnloh 
air) which it contains. 

ifhy does the best water exhibit the greatest number 
of air btibbleSy when poured into a glass ? 

Because it contains the greatest quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, in addition to its proportion of attloo- 
spheric air. 

fVhy do air bubbles in a glass of water dilate as 
they rise from the bottom to the surface ? 

Because the pressure of the liquor becomes less 
and less upon them. 

Why is some water hard ? 

Because it contains calcareous salts, with carbo- 
nate and sulphate of lime; one grain of the latter, 
contained in 2,000 grains of soft water, being suffi- 
cient to convert it into the hardest water that is 
commonly met with. — Brande, 



Mly IK hard waicr iuJ^ecl fo hr.comt putrid, luvl 
B-«wra% iKriiid ? 

BecaiiEC of llic vegclable or Hiiiinal trjntter which 
ic cPDtaUis ; and Troui tli< suepenBion of enrihy iui- 
imriEj i when drank, it is Hut, iVoui the Mlisttuce of 
air. — Ofifndt, 

fFhsj doti putiuh or soda raider hard vialtr «i/I ? 

BecaiiiSB a (lecDinpoHlinii is itius ejected, and ihs 
carbonate of ]ii[ie,n very insnlulilosnli, preciiiitated. 

/f1^ it Imrd KoUr ill adapkd for tiiaslnuig ? 

Bocause it cuutnins sidphutu oniiiie, wliiclii by a 
double decoFn|)OGi(ioti, se|)aratea tlio inalerials of 

fffa/ it river inaicr much aojler and viort free from 
air and earlAy $aUt than spring waier ? 

Because river water, bj the agitation of a. long 
current, aod in inotiy cosua an iiioreuse of lemporfl- 
turo, loses bolli cuniinon nir and earbonie acid, and, 
ivitb the last mucL of die Ijuio or magnesia which it 
ibrmerly held iu SQlution. Tlie gpucilic cravity 
hereby becomes leas, the 'tnstc not so harsh aoil 
agi'eeoblQ ; and out of a iiai'd apritig, by moVe ex- 
posure to the atmosphere or the action of Ihe soil, 
is often made a stream of sufficieot puril; &r most 
purposoa where soft water is renuircd. — ^. Soelh 

fhy i* ihe Thames wultr of such exlrtiw sofViieat ? 

Because, from observations at and below London 
bridge, as far up na Kew aiicl Oxford, it is supposed 
thai the waters aeldom cliange, being probably car- 
ried up and down with tho turn of the tides for an 
inilefinile period of time. 

Wh,^ are the objections to Thamea water rentovid bi/ 
0raiwn? 

Because its impurities have no influeuce in per- 
IDnnenity altering the quehiy of the water, whtcb is 
good; and, as they are only suspended, mere rest, 
espadaliy such as is given by filtration, n '" 
Ihe water to its original purity. 
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a tenter rawed from htntath Ihi surface of Ike 
carlh by a pump ? 

Because ibe iitinnsjihere presses eqiinlly ii|Hin llie 
whi.le surfiu'e nfrlie whUt in ifie well, tiulil ihe r.i.l 
of [ho iiu'ripisiiiiiveif ; liiii, By furcins tliu md liDWii, 
tiia biiirkei cinipresaes the nlr in rho lower |inrt of 
the ]iiimp-iree, whii-h, lieing clnMiir, fnrces its wny 
out of the tree ihrfniah the valve ;.«(i ihnt, when the 
Imcket is agiiin rnitieil, thnt part of ihe pniiiii-treB 
under the liintkec is void of air ; and Ihe weight nf 
Ihe atmosphere pressiiip; u|mn ihe body of water in 
the well, ftirees up a (ohiinii of water lo supply its 
place ; the next stroke nf the pump-rod naiises ano- 
ther column nf water to rlRii: and so long as the 
' bucket fits Ihe ]>iinip tree close enough to produ(>e a 
' vacuum, a constani stream of water may be drawn 
from lielnw. 

~Vhy arcJUltring slants vsunlly made afpomuafrtt- 

Becnuse they are the nearest imilaiion of the 
latural process by which the purest waters rise 
through sand or silireous rnrfc. 

HTiy is the temperature of cold springs in general 
frilly imiform ? 

Because they take their orijrin nt some depth from 
the Eurfiii-'e, and below the influence of the external 
ttmns|diere. 

WAtf is Ike snmt iprtng ianier wkiek appear* kwi>» 
IB winttr dtemtd cold in summer ? 

Because, though always of the same heat, it is 
n Kummer aunoundud by warmer atmosphere and 
objerts. 

Jffcj does not water freeze in pipes Una or three feel 
under ground, itfAen it is frozen in all the smaller 
branches nbove ? 

I heat slowly, and tlie 
■everest frosts penetrate but a few inches into it ; 
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while ihe temperature of ilie ground a few feal bt' 
law its surfjice is nearly the same all the world over. 

Why art Itadtn eialema unsafe for koldi-ng tnaUrfor 
culinary purpoies P 

Because, if the waterhnsecoodin tliem for several 
days undisturbed, a sinnll coating of white ntst may 
be seen at the upper edge of llie water. On evenr 
fresh addition of WHter IIiiBruec is washed off; and, 
if there be the slightest degree of ncidiiy iti the ves- 
sel, the rust of lead will be dissolved in the water, 
and tfauB an ineidious {loison will he conveyed into 
the stomach. This rust, or osyde, as it is chemioft]-- 
ly called, is produced by the lead combining with 
the oxygea of the water. 

ffTty are wattr-pipes, bottles, tfC, ofltn burst by water 
frtning in ihem ? 

Because of the expansion of the particles of lbs 
water, which, when (hey crystaitize and assume the 
solid state, unite hy certain sides in preference to 
others, arranging themselves so as to require more 
■pace, and having numerous vacuities, the bulk of 
the whole must necessarily be enlarged. 

Why is ice lighter than water ? 

Because of the air-buliblos produced in the ice 
while freezing. 

ffhy is Boda-tnater ao called ? 
.Because it contains, when welt prepnrcd, a very 
small portion of carhonate of soda, which corrects 
acidity in the atomnch. 

Ifhy is mda-walCT 'from the fountain' inftrior to 
that gold in bottles ? 

Because the former is merely water impregnated 
with carbonic acid gns by a forcing pump, and con- 
sequently liable to be coDtaminated by copper, zinc, 
or lead, according to the vessels in which the con- 
den ration is carried on. 
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Hliy is it difficult to pour from a vessel which has 
not a projecting lip ? 

Because, in pouring water from a mug or bottle 
lip, the water does not at once fall perpendicularly, 
but runs down along the inclined outside of the ves- 
sel, chiefly in consequence of the attraction between 
this and the water. 

ICE WELLS. 

Why is ice broken before it is stored in wells ? 

Because it may reunite in the interior ; in a long 
frost it diminislies considerably in bulk, as it forms 
itself into a compact mass, by freezing in the well. 

Why should ice be taken from the sides of the well, 
and the centre left till the last ? 

Because, if the ice is first taken from the middle, 
you disturb the body, and the air thus introduced 
will destroy more than you consume. 

BOILING. 

Why does water boil in a vessel on afire ? 

Because the parts of the liquid next the fire get 
heated, and rise up through the colder parts which 
are heavier ; and this is found to be the principal 
manner of communicating heat to all parts of a 
liquid : for, if the heat is applied at the top, it can 
only with great difficulty be conducted through the 
liquid either sideways or downwards ; but when ap- 
plied below, the parts, as they are heated, become 
enlarged andhghter ; they rise to the top,, and heat 
the others in their progress, while those others, 
being still somewhat heavier, sink down, and are 
heated fully in their turn. By degrees, the whole 
liquid gets so hot that the parts next the bottom are 
converted into steam or vapour, which rises through 
the rest of the liquid in bubbles to the top, and there 
flies off till the whole liquid is evaporated. 
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Why doeM the 9poui ^f a ktUU tmii a tkidt eiaud or 

vapour ? 

Hecaiise the steam from the water is then eooled 
Hcronliiig to itn ilistaiice from the spout; whereas 
steam is so traiidj tare lit as hanily to be seen near 
the month. 

fVhy should a tea-iettU he removedfrom the fire wk^m 
the steam from it appears cloudy ? 

Because the water is then beginninfr to be con- 
densed, the steam when the water first boils being 
perfectly transparent. 

Why does a ktttle containing water ^ hoUingom afirtf 
in pari resemble a stilt ? 

Because the water at the bottom of the kettle, or 
next tlie source of heat, combines with heat, and 
forms va|N) II r, which is discharged from the spout in 
steam. By fixing a long tube of glassor metal to the 
spoilt, the steam will be condensed, and drofw of 
water will run from the other end. But the tube 
which corresponds with the worm in the still, becom- 
ing as hot as the steam, it can abstract no more heaty 
and then the condensation ceases. Hence the ne- 
cessity of keeping the tube cool, which may be dona 
by its passing through ndd water. Thus, the whole 
water in the kettle may he boiled away, biit repro- 
duced in the tubes, and collected from it without 
the loss of a drop. This process is not only the prin- 
ciple, hut very nearly the practice of distillation, as it 
is called, and the simple apparatus here described is 
nearly the model of nstUL — Donovan, 

Jfhy should (he bottom of a tea-ktttle be black, and 
the top polished ? 

Because the bottom has to absorb heat, which is 
aided hy rough and blackened surfaces ; and the top 
has to retain heat, which is ensured by polished ones. 

Why is a crust so frequently seen on the insides of 
tea-kettles and boilers ? 

Because of the hard water boiled in them, which 
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holds in solution carbonate of lime (seepage 12,) but 
being long boiled, the latter is no longer soluble, and 
becomes precipitated. 

Why 18 watery when boiled, mawkish and insiped ? 

Because the gases which it contained have been 
expelled by boiling. 

fVhy is hard water by boiling brought nearly to the 
state of soft ? 

Because it is freed from its gases, and its earthy 
salts and substances, by which its hardness was pro- 
duced, are precipitated. 

Why dots water, which has been deprived of air by 
boiling, freeze more readily than unboiled water ? 

Because of a slight agitation upon its surface occa- 
sioned by the attraction of air. — Black. 

Why should not the water with which gold and silver 
fish are supplied, be boiled ? 

Because the water is tlien deprived of its atmo- 
spheric air, and no animals can live in it. 

Why is- a drop of water tranquil in a very hot silver 
tea-spoon, and some time in evaporating ? 

Because of the intervention of a film of vapour, 
which prevents the contact of the water and the me- 
tal, and so interferes with tiie transmission of heat. 

Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boiling pot, 
with the hope of making the water hotter? 

Because water can only boil, and it does so at 
212° of the thermometer. 

Why should the pan be uncovered in boiling weak 
soups? 

Because the watery particles then escape more 
easily. 

ffhy is Papin'^s digester used in making soups ? 

Because it prevents the loss of heat by evaporation, 
and greatly increases the solvent power of water 
heated in it. Thus, animal bones are dissolved with 
great facility in these digesters, in order that the 

PART I. 2* 
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gelatine contftined in them may be conirerted into 
ricii soups, &c. 

Why do 90ups, pies, puddings, 8fe, keep luft much 
longer than eqiuil bulks of mere fluids ? 

Because fluids in general transfer beat less readi- 
ly in proportion as they are more thick; whatever 
impedes the motion of tbo fluid particles diminish- 
ing the diflusing power. 

fVhy is soli beef reddened by boiling in hard water? 

Because of the additional salts which render the 
water harder. 

BREAD-3IAKIIfG. 

}Fhy is wheat more nourishing than other grain ?. 

Because it contains a larger quantity of gluteo^ 
which is an extremely nutritive substance. 

Why is rice a good substitute for wheat flour ? 

Because it contains a great deal of nutriment in a 
small compass, and does not pass quickly off the sto- 
ma (^i. 

Why dons a stiff dough offUmr and water soon turn 
sour ? 

Because the water undergoes the acetous fermen- 
tation, and becomes vinegar? 

Why is yest used in making bread ? 

Because it lightens it, by inflating the dough in all 
parts with fixed air, or carbonic acid. 

Why is baked bread lighter than dough ? 

Because part of the water is expelled by the heat of 
the oven in baking. 

Why is brown bread recommended to invalids ? 

Because it is of an aperient nature, from the bran 
which it contains possessing a resinous purgative 
matter. 

Why is barley bread much less nutritious than wheaten 
bread ? 

Because barley contains much less gluten than 
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wheat ; and the nutritiveness of the grain is in pro- 
portion to its gUiten. 

Why is salt used in making bread ? 

Because of its flavour, and causing the dough to 
rise better; and its stiffening the clammy dough 
made from new flour, and giving it a fair colour 
when otherwise it would be foxy. 

Why are there two sorts of crust in a loaf? 

Because the i/rwZer.surface (or crust) rests on a tile 
floor of the oven, which being a bad conductor of heat, 
scorches it very little, but the upper surfaces of the 
loaf being all exposed to the direct influence of the 
hot air of the oven, are considerably scorched. 

fVhy is alum used in making bread ? 

Because it is said to whiten ill-coloured flour, and 
to harden and whiten bread made from flour which 
has been malted. By fraudulent persons it is used as 
, an adulteration : for a large quantity of it added to 
the dough enables it to absorb, conceal, and retain 
much more water than it otherwise would. Bread 
made from such dough will come out from the oven 
much heavier than it ought, and the additional 
weight will be merely water. Two adhering loaves 
of such bread will generally separate unevenly, one 
taking more from the other than its share. — Donovan. 

Why is the fermentation of bread presumed to be 
vinous ? 

Because it depends upon the saccharine ingredient 
of the flour,and the known laws of the decomposition 
of sugar. The production of spirit, in the course of 
the fermentation of bread, in baking, which has been 
found to take place, is perhaps the most irrefragable 
proof of this theory. Flour kneaded without yest, 
fermented in the usual way, and enclosed in a distil- 
latory apparatus, has yielded the taste and smell of 
spirit ; and, by repeated rectification, spirit has been 
thus obtained of strength sufficient to burn, and to 
fire gunpowder. 
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MBAT AND SOUPI. 

TFhy is the consumption of animal food to mueh 
greater in England than in France ? 

Because England not only surpasses France in the 
number of cattle, but the animals are also finer, and 
their flesh is of better quality ; so that the inhabitant 
of England may consume nearly double the animal 
substance which France supplies to each of its inhab- 
itants, with the further advantage of better quality. 

Jf'hy is meat preserved hy driving ? 

Because all bodies, to ferment, roust be more or 
less moist. Thus, a piece of meat, with all its natur- 
al juices, will soon putrify ; whereas bodies com- 
pletely dry cannot b^ made to undergo any kind of 
fermentation. 

Jfhy do smoksd provisions keep better than those 
which are dried? 

Because of the impregnation of pyroligneous acid 
which the former receive from the smoke; turf smoke 
being generally employed ; and turf, by distillation 
in close vessels, affording' pyroligneous acid. — Do» 
novan, 

Jfhy is a certain soup called Mulgatawney ? 

Because of its origin from the Indian mulga pep- 
per, and tanee water ; the original soup being merely 
pepper water, without any meat whatever. 

Why is habitual drinking especially fatal to the tn« 
terests of cooks ? 

Because nothing so soon destroys the palate or 
taste, which is necessary even for the most experienc- 
ed cooks, to ascertain the flavour and seasoning of 
their soups, sauces, &c. 

Why does charcoal prevent meat, ^c, becoming taint- 
ed? 

Because it absorbs the different gases of putrefac- 
tion, and condenses them in its pores, without any 
alteration of their properties or its own. 

fVhy is baking the least advantageous of all modes of 
cookery ? 
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Because meat thus dressed loses about one-third 
of its weight, and the nourishing juices are then, in 
great measure, dried u|). Beef in boiling h)i<es261b 
in 1001b ; in roasting it loses nearly one-third. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

ffhy are some fermented liq\iors lighter than toater? 

Because, durin<^ fermentation, tlie heavy saccha- 
rine matter gives place to the light fluid alcohol, or 
spirit. 

Why is carbonic acid gas produced in the process of 
fermentation ? 

Because in all vinous fermentations a decomposi- 
tion of the saccharine matter takes place ; and a part 
of the disengaged oxygen, uniting with a part of the 
carbon of the sugar, forms carbonic acid. A de- 
composition also of part of the water of solution 
perhaps promotes the process. — Parkes, 

Why are liquors cleared l)y fermentation ? 

Because, chu'ing the process, a thick froth of air 
bubbles, and viscid matter rises to the surface, and 
after remaining there some time, it parts with the 
air which floated it, and the viscid matter subsides 
to the bottom. 

BREWING. 

Why is beer believed to be of the same antiquity toith 
wine ? 

Because the word beer seems to be of Hebrew ori- 
gin: thus, the Hebrew for corn^ with a very slight 
modiiication, sounds like hre in sabre^ or ber. The 
Hebrew language modified itself into the Phcenician* 
and that again into the Saxon: accordingly the 5?axon 
6c/3€, barley, resembles its Hebrew ))arent: hence we 
have the English 6eer, the FVench bikre, and the 
Italian birra. The Saxon word has been retained in 
English ; for there is a kind of barley called &ere, or 
bigge. The English word beer was, a few centuries 
ago, spelt bere; and beer has at all times been made 



fVom barley ; Imps nre a itioilcrn improvement. IVs 
mnytherefcire incline to bclioi'e, that the etymology 
of the woril not only proves tlie remote Bnli<)uity of 
the beverage, but traces the invention to the familj 
of Noah. 

If Kyis the monCk of October an unJU time for brtW' 
ing, allhottgh famous for the manufacture of En^M 
bttr? 

Because in Ot-iober river water is generally unfit 
for use, il bein; then loaded nilh vet;etable ilecoflt- 
poaiiions nnd living anlmnlciiltB, neither of which 
are favouruble to the fermentalioii. 

ffAy doa the lealer of singnant pondt prodtitt htt' 
ter bter than thai of thinnest ipringK ' 

Because, probnUly, of it^ i " 
purities are sepnraieii in the 
latinn. — .Veumaii. 

Whii is water only warm uitdfor the first mathingf 

Because il is uoi of suHicient temperature to die- 
solve away the coai'Scr ond more disagreeable pans 
of the grain. Hence the first wort from good mtJt 
ifl Uot ooly by fur the Mronj;est and sweetest, but It ^ 
ie of most delicate flavour, and will produce the* 

Why it it rtquisite la stir about the malt and wafer 
in mathiiig ? 

Because if both remained undisturbed, the malt 
would aiibsidc Id the bottom : il would part with its 
aaccbarine matter to the water immediately next tP 
it ; would saturate ii ; and, tho water thus saturaler 
tieing heavier, would remain at the bottom with It 
malt. This portion of tho water could not dissoh 
any more, consequently, the remainder of the sat 
cbarine matter would remain unextracted from th 
mall, ami the upper portion of the water would re 
main unimpregnated. In large breweries, thiastir 
liitg is done by rake-macbinery. — i>onoiNin. 

fhty is a thin bottomed copper advtMttfgtottt ii. 
h-ewing ? 



Becauae ii is niucli more easily bented, ftiid leas 
liable to wear, Ihan a thick one. The inner eurfaca 
«f ihe bottom cnn never be holler than the fluid it 
contBina: the outer eurface is, of course, as hot as 
the flame which envelopes it. In a liqoar copper, 
therefore, the inside can never exceed the heat of 
boiling water; and if we could imagine a copper 
'bodom to be infinitely thin, the heat of ilie side 
■ezt the fire would be absorbed, by passing through 
the fire, a? fast na it was generated. 

^Ay, In breteinK:, is it advatUageoti) to cool leorta in 
eoolers quite open ~ia ikt sky, in clear nights ? 

Because wort is a good radiator of heat, and may 

us be cooled eig-ht or ten degrees lower than ttiB 
temperature of the atmosphere ; owing to the raya 
efheat which, in such a ease, radiate from the wort, 
not being returned again from the clear sky. ~- En- 
qr- Brit. 

Why ia the cookr geittrally considerably elevated in 

Because it ia not then overhung liy other build- 

g9, that might retard the evaporation, and ob. 
JKruct the current of air. 

Why it rapid eaoling important ? 

BeRBUse of preventing the souring, which would 
certainly take place, if the wort were allowed to 
teoiain even at a high lemperntitre, long enough to 
%obI ipontanenusly. 

ii Wkyitytst aiwnya much more bitter than Ihe Jer- 
wi/ented wortfioat wlach it is ohtaintd? 

Because the bitter principle of hopa is not very 
Mluble ; and during the fermentation of wort, a 
r matter ia thrown to the surface, enveloped in 
yest, which niso rises and eventually remBins 
there. Such is this bitterness, that porter brewers' 
yest is unfit for Ihe baker, unless it be washed 
■with water: ale brewers' yest answers well for 
llwead; but that of the distillers is the beat of nU- 
— OoitoHan. 



IFky should any particular quanlitif of gal be de- 
ttrmintd bg toeiglit ? 

Bttrauae itin sniiiB liiilk iniiy con-^iflt of more i 
lesK rent yufir, iiiflutol more nr Icsn willi fi:ieil ail 

ffhy it 'exetsaim ftnnentalion ifjnrioiit to bvtr? 

Becuiiae, in- ]ira|i<irtiiiti ns nluuiinl i!< evolved, il 
BUgHr i]t!<iip]>eArti ; the muriln^inoits TiHuiiliiy of ti 
Kquur, wliii'li ilepBrnl- on ilie wigs r, is InHt; an 
thin onra lour, lliu ilriiik can iifi lander voiilBin ■! 
anvelQ|ie ilie cHrliuJiir ni<i<l, ivliii'li iiii|iiirts btiakHewmi 
Bbaqiness, niiil Tenmliiess iit' hrnil. 

Why do large tunt of tuort amatliinea turn tout 7 

BecauHH tlje hent Bijoniiniuotisly [irnduced by tha 
chemical changes wliicli tiikt! (ilace in ao large tt 
quantity of matter ia cnnsidei'nlile ; niiil ttiiH, niried 
by the occnsinnul excessive tient of ilia wenther, 
roarlera the process Bonieiiniea iinnianngeahle. 

Why is Mttscoma glass used by lirewcra infmitgand 
correcting tlale berr? 

Because it is a mineral proiliict, conluining irmg- 
nDBia, nnd afforLling, on boiling, a conaiilcrnble por- 
tion of gelaiine. The magnesia tiGiitralisea, or d»* 
etroys, a ptirtinii of the nc-utoiig ncid in the slals 
beer ; ami the gelnline carries tluwn wiili it all the 
■usp«nded impuriiies. A pound ia said to go as far 
in fining beer, ns snn pounds of isi'n^lnss. 

Why M mnriiU potodtr Iht beat corretliir of lour beer 3 
* Because it Reneraies rurbiinir, acid in such aniali 
■urcedsive quantities as the lieer can readily hoM in 
Bohilion, whilst rarlionnle of »idB generates tbv 
carbonic acid nil at once. Anciher advantage is, 
that when dissolved in llie beer by ibe vinegar pr«.' 
•ent, its tnsie, being rather tiitter, corresponds with 
thai of hops. — Dovovan. 

WhydoeaciirbaniiteofaoilareatareaourandfatbetT? 

Bec-aiiHe carhonic acid is llms introduced. 

Why doit »mall beer soon turn tour ? 
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the tasi M 
^ditDinishing eeiisibly lu' 
'8iaap{iear*mg qI together. 
ef worts often tnste sou 
laah. — Thomson. 
■ ' Why urili table beer in 
white strong ale teiU not he affceleit ! 

BecBUSB wuak atea undergo a much iiinre violent 

id iintnonaf^eable fGniicntaiioTi than strong onea. 

WAy is {nd'fferenl beer vulgarly called ' H'ater be- 
vntched ?' 

Because of ati old Scotch custom of throwing a 



'ort : the saccharine matter 

fvurds the end, Bn<1 at last 

Indeed, Ihe last portions 

r, wlien running from the 

n icealher burst bottles. 



Unle dri 
Ihe 



keep the mtckes/roi 

ne drinking pots made with hoops o; 



my 

outside 

' Because formerly the drauglit of each 

company was ineasurcd by hoops. 



ffhy does the peculiar Jlavour of beer depend upon 
fits water viilh which it is brewed ? 

Because of the different substances with which 
le water is impregnated. 

Thus, the prohibitions of the legislature are often 

It ol defiance, or thrown into ridicule : for, while 

le excise oliice shall be threatening, or prosecuting, 

te liL'owcr, for putting n quarter of an ounce of 

.tBopperas into a barrel of his porter, another brewer, 

^der the survey of the same ofiicer, Ehall hava ten 

times that quantity dissolved, naturally, in the water 

iirhich supplies hia brewbouse. It is the same with 

loarboDate of lime, common salt, and many other 

nrticlea, which ere strictly prohibited. — ^rt of 

Brewing. 

H'hy is Cetevisia Latin for beer or ale ? 
JJeuuuae of ila derivation from Ceres, the goddesa 
'corn, from which alone beer was anciently mada. 
p^aT I. 3 
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fPhyiaaUiBcalUd? 

Because of it? origin from the Danish word otls, 

H'h^ is txcelUiU aie la be made unth sugar intUadaf' 
midl? 

Herause il \a the su^ar of Iliu malt whii^h undsr- 
i;oBa fermentation, nnd any other Eugor will rerment 
just ns well, althaugh no other sugar is so cheap. — 
Donovan. 

ffhii do aU-brexpe.rt tisually put a handful o/' hops 
into the bunghoU of each cask, when ttowing in tM 

Recause the atrtios|iheric air is by thnt means ex- 
cluHert, l.y the surface of the liqiiiil iieing covered. 

HTiy ivaa palaiai in aUaformrrlg nmch prized ? 

Because ihey weri inieniled tlius lo imitate the 
white wines of the Continent. 

WJa/ da brewers pvt crabi' diitas, egg akelU, tfc, into 
their spring- bretced ales ? 

BecHuse of the power of those articles to absorb 
the first germs of the aciil fermenlaiion. 

Wkjfit strong aie impioved bj/ boUling? 

BecHUse it retnins good body, and unaltered sac* 
charine matter eoongh to permit a slow and long- 
continued fermentation ; during which time it be- 
comes mellow to the tnste, ami highly vinoun. 

ITkj/ are certain alet called X X (double X) and 
XXX(lrebleX)? 

Bccvuiee.ori^inntly, all ale or beer, sold at or abovp 
ten shillijiga per barrel, was reckoned to be stroni 
and was therefore subject to a higher duty. Th 
cask which contained this strong beer was the 
first marked with an X, signifying t<n; hence th 
present quack -like denominations of XX &u 

fVhy was ate formerly spiced ? 
Because il was thus not only flavoured, but p 
served; cloves are said lo prevent ale turnings! 
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Why ia the manujaelxre of meadducontintied ? 

Because ofihe liigh price of lioi)Ry,.rroni tlie excise 
duly imposed oah; and llie extension ol'iigriculture 
dimitiiBliing the fuud ufbeea. 

Why are Biirlon, JVollin^ham, and other lowns on the 
Treni, ao celebrated for Iheirulca ? 

UecDuse the water with whirh the nlea nre made, 
runs over a rOL-k ofgypi^uiii, or mrbonate nf lime; the 
bnri(neij3of the woier being in ibeae, asnell as olhei' 
iliBtHDeea, favourable to the matiufaL'ttire. 

The same brewer cannot, with the sanJe mait, pro- 
uce tin equal beer, in siiy other part of the kingdom.* 

The Barnstaple and Liverpool Hlea,Bnd some others 
sliaofexcellent quality, are hrewed with hard water. 
The Derby mnli, tiiiichused iti Ltincashire, is found 
•bmakc better beer iu that county than in Derbyshire, 
and it may be supposed that the Lancashire vralers, 
eenerolly contniiting much rsrbunulc Dtid siiljihate 
-"- ■U.edifterence. 



and 'porter?' 

, — Before 



Why was beer first called ' i 

BeL'ause of the following 

:^e year 1730, the inalt iiqr- 



Ennary for the drinker 







pint, or tankard, of hair-Diid-h.ilf,thaii«, a balfor*]^ 
and a bairorbecr, d tinirof ale and linlf oftwopeRfLj', 
orbairofbcer and half of Iwopciioy. In caursei^ 
liriio it also bccamn ihe practice lo call fur a puit,ot 
tankard, of thret Ikrtadt, meaning a third of ale, oj 
beer, and of twopenny; anil thus, tbe publican bad 
the trouble to go to three casks, and turn three cockfl 
fvr a pint of liquor. To avoid this iiiconveniHnce am" 
wssIe,Bliquorwaanin(ie which shonki partake of tt)4 
same uiiiiedflRvaurBof ale, l)eer,and twopenny, whicbr 
was called enlireoT enlire-butt; and aait wae a very 
hearty and uourisbing liquor, it waii very suitable for 
porltra and other working people : hence it obtniB«d 
the namoof FDRTEH. . 

fUty are various bilUrtsuhtlUuUdfoT koptinperter^ 

Because the bitter contained in porter is bo ^rOA^ 
that if taken wholly from hoiiB, it would require — 
average often ortwel ve pounds to the quarterof mi 
or about three pounds per barrel; whereas, by \ ^^ 
above meitna, tbo brewer can procure as much bitter 
for si)i|)eni:e,n8rroni hops will cost him twenty shil- 
lings. ... 

IFhi/iequriisiaaJavouriiebiltfrin adulterating poTtir? 

Because the smell. If any, is imperceptible; and that 
bitter is intense, pure, and lusting, in a qiiauliiy at, 
about an ounce to n barrel. 

Whi/ it cacvlut Indicus used btj fraudvicnt brtwera 
in adullcralittg beer? ,, 

Because of its strong narcotic principles. Tbu^ 
tbe berries are soincliinfs ihrowii into water for ibl^' 
purposeof catching fish, which, byswullowing thmnj 
become intoxicated and stnpified. '" 

Why hat tome porter a dose, creamifgjoam or head? J 

Because ic has the right degree of viscidity, which^ 
ndite quantity of malt and a proper fermentation al-' 
ways impart. 

ffhy has other porter Jrolh, icAich, icAnt hlovm asun~ 
det OR the tvirfact, dots not reunite P 
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Because it contains hecuiing stuff, composed of 
isinglass and sourish porter whisked into a froth 
before it is mixed with the beer. 

Why is green copperas a harmless addition to produce 
heading on porter ? 

Because it is only necessary to dissolve two spoons- 
ful of copperas in each hogshead, which is decompos- 
ed as soon as dissolved, as its elements cannot remain 
in combination at this degree of dilution ; and even if 
it were not decomposed, the quantity of a grain and a 
half to each gallon, could not have any injurious ten- 
dency. — Donovan. 

Why does porter drink better out of a pewter or tin pot, 
than from gloss or earthenware ? 

Because of the galvanic influence of the green cop- 
peras, (used to give it a frothy top,) and the metal, on 
the lips; thus forming, as it were, the elements of a 
galvanic pile. 

MALT AlfD HOPS. 

Why is barley superior to other grain for malt ? 

Because it more readily germinates, and suffers the 
conversion of its starch into sugar more easily. 

Why is barley, prepared for brewing, called malt ? 

Because it is then mellowed or sweetened, so as to 
taste something like what the Latins call me/, and we 
term honey. 

Why has malt a sweetish taste ? 

Because, in mcUting, the starch of the grain is con- 
verted into sugacuiuring the germination of the seeds. 

Why is summer a bad time for malting ? 

Because the natural heat of the weather, with the 
heat from the grain in malting, would conjointly pro- 
duce bitter and comparatively valueless, instead of 
sweet, tnalt. 

Why does pale malt afford the strongest cmd best beer ? 

Because it contains the saccharine principle in per* 
fection. 
. PART I. 3^ 



WAj uxw betr foriMrly made of a patrr cohur Ubi 
atmngenii 

because it was iIjo prncticc, iiisieaiJ of using dM 
kiln for drying mall, lo Bjircail icuiit bcf'i)re (lie SUB 
which soon drierl li,nnil left il perfectly jinie in coloiNA 

fHitj vt wood-furl objeclionabli for kilii'dryiiigmiAp 

Beenuse, during tlicctiiiiliuKtionuftl)t)wai>il,|^lA' 
ligaeouB Hcid IB geuei'Qled, wliivli may couiinunicaN 
&cetic add to the malt, and this iiiuy inoculale WMtj 
maHe from it witli llie acetous ferine ulaitun. 

ttTiy a laghdritdmnUuitil for brewing porltr? 

Becauisby abrisklient iiyruligiieausucidisgen^ 
ated in llieiiialt,wiiliiiii( being ex|)elleil; and wortri 
made from sucii malt, will ruinin o certain ebarpn* 
ffr sourness, Boineliniesniucli vnlueil in purler, wh 
not too redundant. 

WkyikoutdmnUbeonhfgrovndadayortmo, b^oni 
it uantedfor brasing ? 

Because nil sorts of me:il are apt lo heat liy ressof 
of a fermeoiDtiun tlint would lerniiiiale in putridiljr. 

Whyis mall onli/coaracli/ ground? 

Because it id then lesD apt to act, than if in 

H'hif are hops used in beer ? 

Be[;anae tlie aroma and billerncss of the hop Itklca 
off the mawkishness of fermented worls, and prevenl 
the beer from hecoming sour. 

Gervase Markham saya: 'The general! use is by 
no means to put any kops into alt : making that th« 
difference between it end i«rc,iliat the one hath hoptf 
and the other none: but tliewiserhuaiuesdolindati' 
•rror in ttial o|iinion,and auy that the vtter want of 
hops is the reason why ale iHsieth so little a time, but 
Mther dyeth or aoureth, and lliereliire they will tt 
euery barrell of the best ale allow half a pound oi 
^od hops.' — Maison Rusttque, 1616. 
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WKy IPOS a pillow xtujhd leith hops formerly recom 
lended/oT easing pain? 

Because ol' ilie nurcolic and stupefying; effects of 
le Ijopg, wlijcli sdun proiiiiced sleep. 

ffky are hopt htavUy pressed and cloatly packed ? 

Boraiise h \3 believed iw [ireaerve theii- slrengtii 
In kee[)iiig: if no[ eo packed, the; would liecome 
^aiJip, and simieiinies mouldy. 

ff Ay ore old hops compaTOlivdy o/iitUt value? 

BecHiise ilte 6ne flavour of hojix does uot exist a 
twelvemonth. Beyond tliat time they are old Imps; 
«iid are sold at a cheaper rate to the porter brewer. 
r'ji year or two longer, nnil the iiitier itself disappearB, 
<tilid the wliole hecoiiies iiotbin;; better than chaff. 
'^he same ileteriaratien takes place wlici) infused in 
the lieer. The flavour is Imt of iiiomeniary duration, 

id the bilttr principle Ri'ndually deciiya. 

yfky were bitters originally introiiticed inU> beer or 

Uecause the leeches of former times recommended 
'certain jilania lo be iufiised iu the malt liquor, which 
jierbs were generally the bitterest and most nauseous 
that could be found; but they cured diaensea, and 
wore, therefore, uot only tolerated, but sought after ; 
'In process, of time, some of iheni beenmeneces- 
^ to certain tnstea,Bnd exist in the beer or porler 
which we now drink. The general opinion is, that 
'bops were first used to preserve beer from acidity, 
but bitter ingredients were used by our forefa- 
thers, before Imps were considered proper for the 
purpose. 



f*hy is Iht fermented J nice of apples called cider? 

Because of itsorigiii from the Romnn ^cera, which 
colloquially pronounced, is sidera. In tike mt 
perry, or pear water, from the Latin pyram. 

Why is commim cider rough and sour ? 
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Because the fermentation it complete, and ita pr«* 
paration in this manner, gives so much less trouble* 

Why is rough eider stronger than (hat vMek if 
sweet ? 

Because in rough cider the sugar is all decompoaedf 
and a greater portion of alcohol is produced. 

ffhy is the hesi dder made froM judieiou^ mixed 
apples ? 

Because the requisite qualities of richness, astrin* 
gency and flavour, are thus obtained, which seldom 
can be had from one kind. — T. A, Knight 

Why do not cider and perry rank as wines ? 

Because they contain so much malic acid, which 
is injurious to the fermentation requisite for wine. 
The acid in the grape is chiefly tartaric. 

wime MAKiice. 

Why is the manufacture of wine believed to he ofhigfli 
antiquity ? 

Because Noah, it appears from Genesis ix, 31, be- 
came drunk with the produce of his own vineyard^; 
and, as it is reasonable* to 8up|>ose he was well ae* 
quainted with all the discoveries of his proffenitorS| 
we may infer that it was not the first instance m which 
the cultivation of the vine was practised, and the in- 
toxicating quality of the grape experienced. 

Why was the invention of wine probably coeval with 
the grape ? 

Because the delicious sweetness of the grape juice 
suggested its separation from the fruit, as a drink. 
The principle of fermentation is present in the grape : 
the juice, if kept a few hours, will spontaneously fer- 
ment; and the singular appearance of the efferves- 
cence, resembling boiling in the cold, would suffi- 
ciently stimulate curiosity to complete the process. 
The enlivening effects of the liquor when vinous, 
would also assist. It is, therefore, very probabloi 
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ihat wine woa iliscovereil nearly 6D00 years since, 
very shortly after the creation of the world. 

Ifki] is it probable Uiat leine was Ikt primitive drink 
of mankind ? 

Hecause ii is conclmled time its name was much 
the same word as is used lo expreea it by Moaea in 
Geo. ij(, S1,rrom llie Hebrew word for prcasiug out. 
Ttie similarity of Ihe Dame in most knatvnlaugURg- 
ca siso favours tliie conclusion ; from the Hebrew 
word for wine we trace ilic Grecli, and thence iitnum 
in Latin, vino in Italian and Spanish, vin in ihe 
French, tMin in the Gotliic, gicin in the Welsh, tain 
in the Cymbric, win iu the old German, vHn in the 
Danish, wiin in the Dutch, and loine in the English. 

ffky M mine madt by fermentation ? 

Because the sugar is entirely decomposed, and the 
only products resulting from it aie carbonic acid 
and alcoho). The chnnges which lake place dnring 
this process may be tbtis briefly expressed : aonie of 
the carbon and some of the oxygen combine to form 
cnrlMnicacid; while the remainder of the carbon, the 
ramainder of the oxygen, and the whole of the hy- 
t ^rogen, combine to form alcohol ; the deconipositioii- 
of tbe yest amounting to very little. — ■ Donovan, 

ffhy does must, or grape-juice, ferment faater in 
farge than smail caakt ? 

' Itecause the heat produced in the targe cask is so 
feiuch greater than that in the Bmall. lu the large 
^«tc, liowever, iliere is mora loss of akoliol and 
Kroma, upon which the goodness of the wine so 
much (leiiends. — Chaplal. 

. Why i» the treailing of grapes esaentiai to a perfect 
■■J&rmenfdjion of the mual ? 

^ Because when a grape is gently squeezed, the 
KSwec test port ion of the pulp only is obtaiaeil, and this 
' ' e ferments but little ; whereas, by increased and 
Liiiued pressure, the extractive and more acid 
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conteDlB are forced out, and due admixture witK 
BacchariDe principles is thereby effected. 

fPhy art vikiU letnta prtparcd/rom rtd grapni ? 

Because the must is separaied from the husk of 
ibe grape before it is fermented, whence the wi 
has mtle or no colour. 

Wfty da T<d grapts also produce red wint) ? 

Because the skins are allowed to remain in I 
must during the fetmeniailun, when the spirit u 
aolvea the colouring matter of the husks, and tbe 
wino is thus coloured. 

Why is not artijicial Tfeat ajdtd to taint made Jrvm 
grape-juioi? 

Because a yest exists naturally in the juice, which 
thus spontaneously enters into fermentation. 

Whi/ is icine roUtd, and returned on the tec* tofttdf 

Because it renders the wine stronger and better, 
by re-exciting the languid fermentation. The Bcum 
or head is thus broken, and mixed with the fermeat- 
ing fluid, and u dry wine produced. 

Why dots isinglass added to the mint, prevejti iig tx~ 
eesiive Jerinentation ? 

Because it precipitates the yeat, and thus preveota 
it from doing further mischief. 

Why is ^sh-gtue, as it is improperly called, alio 
ealM isinglass ? 

Because it is corrupted from the Dutch hytenblas, f 
an air-bladder, compounded nf hipen, to boist, and 
bias, bladder; it being chiefly prepared from ths 
sound?, swims, or bladders of sturgeon. — Booth's 
•^nalvliaal Dictionary. 

ffnp is tartar procured from vesstls in which mue' 
will- has been kept ? 

Because tartaric acii) is a necessary substance 
all wine; and must will not ferment if all the la 
toric acid be taken from it. 



Why doea olive oil,pouTcdin acatkofiBine,preteTve 
A in draught P 

Bucause the oil, spread in a thin layer upon ihe 
■Urface of the wine, prevents the evaporation of its 
spirituous part, and hinders ita mixing with the at- 
mospheric air, which would not only turn tbo wine 
■our, but change its constituent parts. 

fFhy data mnt enigl in the wood ? 

Because of the constant evaporation, varying ac- 
cording to the wood of the cask, and the surround- 
ing temperature, In casks of chestnut, it evaporates 
rapidly ; in those of mulhsrry, oak, and other close- 
Krained woods, it proceeds more slowly: it occurs, 
oowever, in all of these, which accounts for the vi- 
nous odour in a cellar where wines are stored in the 
wood, however thick the casku, and however care- 
fglly they may be bunged. 

Why do teinea diminiah in quanlily, hut increase in 
value, 6y keeping in Ike luoorf ? 

Because the wood allows water, but not spirit, to 
pass through, or evaporate. Hence wines, hy keep- 
ing in wood, become more spirituous, and what 
ibey lose in quantity they more than gain in quality. 
^ Why does old tm'ne crust in the bottk ? 

Because the precipitation of the tartar continues 

KB slight degree even af\er fermentation, and, in 
a red wines, generally carries with it a quantity 
f the colniirjng matter, forming a dark crust on 
lat side of the bottle which happens to bo under- 
lost. In white wines, on the other hand, the tar- 
tar appears in crystals on the cork and side of the 
Tessel. This precipitstion is evidently owing to the 
more thorough union that takes place between the 
other component parts of the wine, as it increases 
in age. The salt is but little soluble in water, and 
not at all in alcohol. In proportion, therefore, as 
the alcohol is evolved, and incorporated with the 
kqueoua principle of the wine, this salt is gradually 



Beparateil in a Bolid form, bearing with it tha otbsr 
ingredients llmt may lie of equally djilicult soIdiIoiI. 
— Hm'Urion. 

If hi/ u neurli/ bottled untie or betr laid down, or M 
tht side ? 

Because the curks are tlicii Vept swelled, so tU^ 
nothiDg can enter from without. ' . " 

JVhy is wine spttdily matured by doling the beAa 
with bladder instead qf corks ? 

Becaiieothe blatlder perniiia the evaporalion oftl^ 
watery parts uf the wine, but pi'events thai of iS'^ 

alcohol; hence theelrongthof witieisimprDve<1,Bt 

the deposition of the ncid salts or erasl accelerBlefl| 

fPk}/ are ivhite wines soonttl brought to perfection fi 
modtrately gised casks ? 

Because their maiuriiy depends on the concentf&r 
tion of the more solid constituents. For exainpfi^ 
two samples of sherry, of the same vintage, w^e 
shipped at Cadiz iu tlie same coiiditiou, but th« oB4 
in butt, and the otiior in half-butt, or hogshead,' — 
the latter on its arrival in England, proved of amort 
melhiw and delicate qiiahcy tlian the former. — ^^ 
derson. 

ftlty is loine mast liable to turn sour in spring and 
OJiluwin P 

Because at those seasons the fermenlnlion is onen 
renewed by frequent and suddeu changes of tempo- 
roture, which cause a corresponding expansior 
condensation oftho body of liquor, and of the a 
the cask. 



rate the iniperceptihle fermentation, and ripen wines 
niore speedily. 

Why is port wine astringent and slightly rough ? 

Because of the husks with which it is coloured. 
The husk is, however, capahl a uf communicating but 
a light red colour; when the red is deep, it is artifi- 
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cial ; and a deep red colour is never a desirable 
qunlitj'. — Donovan. 

fVhy is port wine most commonly exported in full 
pipes ? 

Jkcaiise port being of a strong and lull body, and 
containing much mucilaginous extractive matter, 
the secondary fermentation is quickened I)y the 
greater bulk of the fluid, and the wine is thus most 
eflectualiy mellowed in large vessels. 

Why are hrandied port icincs ofivftrior qualily ? 

Because the original wines being of inferior 
growth, would not bear sea-carriage without some 
preparation, and the shipper is forced to mix them 
with brandy, which, though it may prevent them 
from spoiling, renders them otherwise worse than 
before, as it destroys what little flavour they origi- 
nally possessed. 

If'hy art first-rate French nines obtained purer than 
any others ? 

Because mixing them with inferior sorts would al- 
most entirely destroy the delicate flavours for which 
they are chiefly prized, and the value of the com- 
pound would not compensate the sacrifice it required. 

^hy does champagne sparkle in the glass, unlike 
other wines ? 

Because it is bottled before the fermentation is 
completed : part of the sugar remains undecom- 
posed, and the fermentation goes on slowly in the 
bottle till the cork is drawn. 

Jfhy are red champagne wines generally inferior to 
white ? 

Because the species of fermentation required to ex- 
tract the colour, dissipates part of the flavour. 

Jf^hjf is champagne, except in cases of weak digestion, 
one of the safest wines that can be drank? 

Because its intoxicating efliects arc rapid, but ex- 
ceedingly transient, and depend partly upon the car- 
bonic acid, which is evolved from it, and partly upon 
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the alcohol, which is sii!>peodef1 m thin gae, being' 
applied rnprilly and exiejiiivety fo a large portfon 
of the Btomach. 

ffhy is elarcl so called? 

Because of ils origin from darrtvm, a liquor made 
anneiillj of wine and honey, elarifietl hy riecoction. 

fffiy da neiB lot'nel inloTieate mart Ihan eld vSntf ? 

Because the spirit of new niiies is not bo jnti- 
mutely combined asfn olH win**, and aeeotiittgjj 
exerts its influence more freely. 

tfhy doei iHne intoxirSte. Um than fht gvcmlity'oj' 
brandy ifkiek it would affanl on diitillation ? 

Because the brandy is hnid iii^hemical combina- 
tion, and itB qualities nro modified by the other eetw- 
bined suhslarices. Hence, the efte^Is of spirits are' 
sudden, violent, and transitory ; those of wine mtf 
gradual, genlW, and lasting. — Donovan. 

Why M iht blackthorn or aloe important in the Irieke 
of trade? , • 

Because, by some knavish dealer^ the leaves ara^ 
used to adulternteand Iof;ivearouglHlavourt(t.taa} 
the berries of the sloe I!hewii>o enter pretty largely * 
into the coinpoBition of much of ib^wine that » 
misDfllled port. ' 

The following is slated, by a L^don chemist, lobe 
an annlysis of a cheap comAtodily, sold under lbs 
denomination of port wine: spirit of wine, 3 oz. ;. 
cider, 14 oz. ; sugar, li ox, ; alurfl, 3 scruples ; tar- 
taric acid, 1 scruple ; strong deconlion of logwood, 

ffAj is sugar of lead uitd hy fraudulent dealtra to 
restore some unties ? 

Because it stops fermentation and putrefrnctioniir 
the wine, without altering its eolonr. The sugar ef 
lead might be thus very well employed, if lead and all 
its preparations were'notpcrdlctouitahaaltbjastbaj . 
occasion colics, and eraD death, when taken intsi>> 
nally. Alballa, as potash and loda, would oorrect thia 
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mculit]' : but these eubstancee give to wine a dark 
^pdemkh colour, and a taste, which though not acid, 
IS Boaiecimes diaagreeAble. Besides, they accelerate 
considerably the total destruction and putrefaction 
of the wine. Dr Ure observes, that when wine is 
sour, ' it oannot, oy any good method, be remedied ; 
and that nothing remain^to be done with sour wine, 
but to sell it to vinegar makers, as all honest wine 
merchants do.' ^ 

H^hy ts icing toines a ddicaie froceis 2. 

Because every different kina of wine requn*es a 
different degree of cold and warmth. Thus, claret, 
oeming immediately, out of the cellar, has not that 
sofl and delicious flavour which gives it its peculiar 
value. The bottle should be placed, before drink- 
ing, where it may obtain warmth ; in winter before 
the fire : but Burgundy should be drank fresh from 
Xhe cellar. Champagne gains strength by cold, but 
parts ^th some of its tendency to effervesce, when 
iced. Silvery champagne is, however, usually drank 
iced. — Hende^n. ^ 

Why does a qmmtity of trine 'dUuiedintoxicate soon- 
er than the same quantity drank in the same tinie vnth' 
-out dilvition? 

Because the wine being applied to a large sur- 
htce of the stomach,.acts with proportionally great- 
<er quickness : though wine diluted sooner intoxi- 
cates, its effects are sooner over. — Kitchener, 

Why is vfine and water called negus ? 

Because of its origin from Francis Negus, Esq., 
in the reign of Qeorge the First ; when a party of 
Whigs and Tories having assembled to drink wine. 
Ml into a high dispute, and Mr Negus being pre- 
senti'recomiDended them in future to dilute their 
lyine ashjidid; this suggestion changed the arffu- 
^lent to one on wine and water, which concluded 
t>y their nicknaming the drink ' Negus.' 
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Why an wimhMu^mfp'$m eghmtl • ^ ''^ 4^ 
Because' of the poitioaof noa iir thaariiei Jff i«f t ^ i 
tables, of wkieta thie^l A of ll«w » pw^r liwiih - 

screw? ■ ■^•' .■■ * -■ i -^ .-i." 'li: 

fiecaime itli'tbe thread 4>f%siQfeir witfio u t ' 



spindle, and is need not>ttLM»iiBaet oppomf fttcw^ 
but merely to enter aiHKnx itfelf in- the eork.**^ 

AmoU. ^ ;. ' '.*i 

}fh\f is a €%tp qf wffks hm^Ufal tfiS' tm ixenf^^ 

wine? 'f^ .. * . 

Because it is feAtly stimulant and tonioy and than 

restores the digestive powers whioh had been te-^ 

biliiQted by the winOk- •* 

. • .,• • • ■ 

i^y art A-OM MTinM «a<Me eilMiMif ? • 

Because of a ^reat radical ^feet in their BMUNltx 
facture ; whtch is using to<f small a portion ^froh; . 
compared with the sugar employed* It is this eir-*^ ^4 
cumstance wich reDdejiytbe rermenting process^iaik 
complete, %nd thus imparks that swvet andmawk* 
ish taste to our doipestio wioes, which renders thona - 
intolerable to many p^ilple, and even totil^ perhapg^ ^ 
without the addition of brandy. 

Why is tartar recommended in making BnHsh totne*? ' 

Because none of our fruits contain naturally su& 
ficient tartar for a perfect fermentation. a 

Why 18 brandy added to British wines ? 

Because it is suppled to prevent them from turn- 
ing sour, and enable them to keepl^ger^ whersfas,. 4 
on the coa(^ary,th6'brancir decomposes the wine, 
and altbouih slow, the process Is certain.-njifaeuttodlk. 

Why is tt recommended to wash the ffine vat wiik. 
lime-toater? ' * 

Because lime corrects the predominance of acid 
in English fruits. f 
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Why was the best wine mtide in England formerly 
cdUilp* Theologioum ?' 

Because ' it was htd frcfti the clergie and relig- 
ious men, vnto whose houses nianie of the laitie 
would often send for bottles filled with the same, be- 
ing sure that they would neither drinke nor be served 
of the worst, or such a^^as anie waies mingled or 
vined by thci vintner: naiej^the merchant would have 
thought that his soule should have gone straightwaie 
■^o the devil,* if he should hav/e served them with 
other than the best.' — Holinshed, i, 282. 

SPIRITS. 

« 

Why are spirits heaviest in lointer ? 

Because they expand, and become lighter by 
means of heat, in a greater proportion than water. 

Jfhy has strong spiritj when mistd with water, a 
slight milky appearoftce ? • 

Be^n^use of the precipitation of the oil in the spirit. 

Jfhy is new spirit better stored in wood than in glass 
or earthen vessels ? • ^ 

Because womI mellows the raw flavour of the 
spirit, which glass or earthenware never improves. 

Why hds all spirit * a whiskey smell ?' 

Because of a small quantity of fixed oil from the 
barley, which it contains. 

Jfhy have Irish and. Scotch whiskey a smokyjlavour ? 
. Because turf is used in drying the malt from 
which it is distilled. 

Ifhy is Ferintosh whiskey so ulebrated ? 

because all barley produced on the Ferintosh es- 
tate was formerly privi|eged to be courerted into 
whiskey, duty free; consequently, more whiskey 
was di8tille<y n Ferintosh than in all the rest of Scot- 
land. The word Ferintosh signifies Thane's land, it 
having been part of the Thanedom of Cawdor (Mac- 
beth's) or Calder. The barony of Ferintosh belong- 
ed |o the Forbes' of Culloden, and contained about 

r'ART I. 4* 
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1800 arable acnp. lu 1784, Ooveroment made a 
sort of compulsoiy purchase of this privileipe from 
the Culloden faipily : the sum [)aid was j&21,500. 

Why is the IriikpiBd Scotch 9jnrit caiUi ^akitihs^ ? 

Because of its derivatioD from, the word iMfiie,^ 
from tMf ueftoA, th)» Irish ootia nte. 

Why %s jome hrandv iff darker cciimr than dker ? 

Because of the additioD of burnt sugar, or from 
some matter dissolved away from the timber of tbe 
cask which contains it. Pure brandy, like any other 
pure spirit, has no colour. 

Why 18 French hrtmdy only exporUd in oak easts ? 

Because when exported in, chestnut casks, sJ* 
though shipped of a strength above proof^ it has,. 
when it arrived in Holland or Germany, been found , 
considerably under proof. 
. Why is spirit ^f sugar called rum ? ^ 

Because of its derivation from the last syllable of 
the Latin word sacc^a rum (sugar). 

Jfhy isihe spirit ' gtn' so eaUed ? ' 

Because it is flavoured witb the be)Ties of the jua^ 
per : in Italian, QinebrOf or GineprOfOr Gintvrai and 
tlie French Genivre corrupted into our word Qenavtu 
The word gin is aUo associated with a name famom. 
in poetry and romance—- Ginera, or Ginuera, the fk- 
vourite lady of Ariosto; which caused him to immor- 
talize the juniper tree, as Petrarch did the laurel. 

Why is Kirsch'Wasser so called ? 
Because, in German, it signifies cAe?73(-tirat«r:kirach- 
wasser being an ardent spirit drawn from cherries. 

Why was spirit called * aqua vita ?' 

Becaue the old physicians attributed to it the im- 
portant property of prolonging life. 

ifhy does a piece of potash, dissolving in spirits of 
iviney prove it to be adulterated ? 

Because so strong is the attraction of the basis of 
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potash for oxygen, that it thus discovers and decom- 
poses the smallest quantity of water in the spirit. 

Why do the workmen employed in cellars and distU- 
leriea appear habitually intoxicaled ? 

Because the vapour of alcohol, copiously inhaled 
in their lungs, produces the same effects as if it 
Iiad been swallowed. This kind of intoxication is,' 
however, transitory, and disappears when the person 
is brought into the open air. 

ff'hy are deep cellars cool in summer and warm in 
icinter ? 

Because of the earth conducting heat but slowly, 
and frosts penetrating it but a few inches. 

VINEGAR. 

ffhy is the well-known acid liquor called * vinegar?^ 

Because of its derivation from the French vinaigre 
— from win, wine, and aigre, sour. 

ffhy is vinegar best made from mne ? 

Because it contains less glutinous and mucilag- 
inous matter than that prepared from malt or sugar. 

fVhy is French superior to English vinegar ? 

Because in France vinegar is made from weak 
wine exposed to air and warmth simultaneously. 
The superiority of wine vinegar generally, has been 
just explained. * 

Why is * mothering^ produced in vinegar ? 

Because of the vegetable gluten it contains, which 
then begins to putrify. 

Why in making vinegar should the casks be only 
half filled ? 

Because a large surface of the liquor may be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, from whence the oxygen 
is to be derived to acidify it. 

Why is vinegar strengthened by freezing ? 

Because only the weak and watery parts become 
ice, and the residue is pure acid. Mr Cobbett tells 
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us of a pMTson in AoMrica 'who placed ifyenl 
hogsheadAf cider out of doom $ the froat turned to 
ice the upper contents, and a tap drfw off frpm iha 
bottom that which waa not frozen* This iiraa the 
spirituous part, and aa strong as the renr stryngwr 
beer that can be made. The.lop part, when turiMiy 
was weak cider.* — EngUth Garaetier. » 

ffhy is vinegar hoUedfir piddinf ? i 

.. Because tlie heat coagulates the impurities, whieli^ 
when cooled, may be separated by straining.^ ^ 

Whii is vinegar (or jnfroligneou$ acid) o&totiierf'ly 
distUhng ufood ? 

Because the wood chiefly eonaittingofozygenih^ 
drogen, and carbon, in certain pri^Mrtions^ mod in ft 
certain state of combination, the elements separats 
during the heating of the wood, dnd tHfer reQombino 
immediately after in different proportions, and mm 
risa to neiviuabst^nces. Part <jf tne oxygen andby-i 
dr(^gen combine andform water. Other parts of tha 
oxygen and hydrogen combine each with a portioa 
of Carbon, and form two sets of oompounde, carboiw' 
oxide and carbonic acid, with carburetted and bicav* 
buretted hydrogen; further portions of the carbon 
and oxVjgen, with a very small quantity of hydroigen^ 
th»n combine, and produce acetic acid.* The ro« 
niainder of the carbon^and hydrogen, with a very . 
small portion of oxygen, also unites, and producei mp 
peculiar tar. The water, acetic acid, and the tar, , 
all distill over together, 4n the form of what is called 
in common pyrolxgneous acid. The acid which comes 
over towards the end of the distilletion, is the strongs 
est portion ; no doubt because tfie water which the 
timber contained has been at ^is time all volatilizecL 
— Donovan, * * 
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ST 

FISH. . ^ 

tVhy are ^salmon and other fish preserveain summer 
by being packed up in boxes with %ce ? 

Because, although at a certain not very elevated 
temperature, dead animal substances putrify, when 
nearly their whole substance rises again id form part 
of the atmosphere, still, at or below the temperature 
of freezing water, they remain unaltered for any 
length of time. 

nhy are cod-fish^ salmon, fyc, crimped aiive ? 

Because the crimping,by preventing the irritability 
of the fibre of the fish from being gradually exhaust- 
ed, seems to preserve it so hard and crisp, that it 
breaks under the teeth ; and a fresh fish not crimped 
is generally tough. — Sir H. Davy. 

Why is coHfish direded to be boiled in hard water ? 

Because it hardens, curdles, and keeps the white- 
ness of the fish, whic^ will cut almost as fine as beef. 

fVhy are trout, salmon, and char, of a red colour ?^ 

Because of a peculiarly coloured oil which thef 
contain, and which rmay be extracted by alcohol ; 
this accounts for the wantof it-in fish that have fed 
ill, and after spawning. Sir Humphry Davy gives 
this explanation, as the result of some experiments, 
made by an excellent angler, on the fat of fisb. • 

Why do salmon increase much slower than many 
other fish ? 

Because they spawn in winter, and the young fry 
do not come forth till the spring ; whereas the ova 
of some other fish, deposited in summer, become 
living fishes on th^ ninth day. 

Why are many sheU-fish imagined to be poisonous ? 

Because most shell-fish are indigestible, and from 
the indisposition caused occasionally by eating them, 
has arisen the idea of their being poisonous. 

Jfhy are not whitebait known in the Thames above 
BlackwaU ? 
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B^caiiwllhiy tn nit wstar Mt, ud aatMsatf 
ratira with *a mikr, wUeh k partUIr Mdt 

Hhy ig il trnnema to consider the tfrat tht yoang ijf 
Ihc herring and pHthard? 

Beeiiuse,on comparing aspratwitb a young herring 
ofihcsatiielengih, ihe sprat will be found to be coa- 
eiderablj deeper, and the scales much larger; in ihi> 
latler circumstance the spral rescmhlca Ibe |)ilcbardj 
• but the pilchard, on iho other hand, is not bo deep & ' 
fi«li Qslheherrine. Thesprat and herring differ ajsv . 
in the number of rajB in three of the tinaout of fotir 
which they possess, and also in the tailj the vertebrm 
in the sprat, too, are forty-Bifrht ^ number ; in Ihfl 
herring they are fifty-six. — Zoolot^cal Jevrnal. 

Why do putrefying Sah emit a strong light in a dart 
room ? * 

Because of the numerous anitnalculte, wh^ta 
growth the putrefnctioTi has promoted. 

}yhy do pvlrifi/ing bodicf emit afttid imull ? 
'BccattSQ their solid and fluid parts are changsd 
into gaseous matter and vapours, while their eartby 
particles remain. 



'IfTiy are sotnefruila improved in swtebteas by dr^ng 
or hal/jmihering on Ike treta ? 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar in virtually increased in quantity. 

Wky xhould grapes httng on lAe vine until thty un 
jitrfecOy ripe ? 

Because unripe bunches neverJ^etany riper after I 

they are gathered. I 

IPky should grapes be, cnifit soon after thty ari I 

gathered ? 

Because, unlike other fruits, grapes do not imprt 
in flavour after gathering. 

Hhy should the enttmt be rtnuned from ripe p{M- 
appla ? 
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Because, when suffered to remain^ they live upon 
the fruit tiJl they have sucked o^t all the goodness. 

Why does an apple, tohen^tutf fiffi appear tokitey and 
after a time hroumiih ? 

' Because a fermentation arises from the rest of the 
fruit absorbing tl)^ oxygen of the atf!%>sphere ; the 
apple having previously been, by its {ougji skin, 
protected from the contact of the air. — Donovan. 

Why are certain apjUu called * russeiings ' ? 

Because of their russet or reddish brown colour. 

Why should raspberries he eaten from ike bush ? 

Because their flavojyir is the most fleeting of all 
fruit. ISyen a few hours will diminish it, and on 
the bush the flavour does not continue above two 
or three days «fter the fruit is ripe. If kept for 6^0 , 
or three days when gathered, the flavour is almost 
entirely gone. 

Hhy has the barberry been hmisked from (he hedge- 
rows of England^ where it formerly grew in greai 
abundance^ 

Becausell was generally beliei^d to be injurious 
to the growtti of corn. This belief has been treat- 
ed as a vulgar prejudice ; but the fructification of 
the barberry- is incomplete, unless the stamens be 
irritated by insects, when the filaments suddenly 
contract towards the ^rm. The flowers are there- 
fore, by a beautiful arranglment of nature, peculiar- 
ly attractive to insects ; and thus the bai^rry may 
become injurious to netf hbouring plant^. ' 

Why are chestnuts tm prtserved through winter in 
sand? $' " 

Because, if there be any maggots in fiie chestnuts, 
they will .come out, and work up through the sand 
to get air. 

Why is fern preferable to straw for the bed between 
ihe layers offi^it ? 

Because it does not impart that musty flavour 
which is so often produced by the straw. 
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Why are the autumnal fruits^ as plums ^ pears, %fc, 
more crude and iintiscestible than those of summer ? 

Because, in parlj^of tfie state of tlic constitution. 
Thus, at the commencenieut of summer, the system 
is more nerve^ and braced by the atmosphere of wiii- 
tcr and s||pllg, and by the drier ibod which neces- 
sity obliges us to take at those seasons ; so that the 
cooling fruits of summer are wholesome from their 
opening the bowels, &c. But it is not wonderful 
that a continuance of watery and innutritious food 
like fruit, should, towards the autumn, produce de- 
bility in constitutions partly predisposed to it, by the 
continual and relaxing heat of the summer months. 

VEGETABLES. 

a 

}Vhy should juicy vegetables be kept in heaps in damp 
places ? 

Because they are then preserved moist ; but i£ 
spread out, the air soon causes them to shrivel. 

Why are the turnip, the radish, and*^e cabbage, 
co7isidered very wholesome ? 

Because of their high antiscorbutic pbwcrs, which 
depend upon a certain acrid volatile oily principle. 
This is particularly abundant in the aieds of mus- 
tard, and the roots of horse-radish ; and in less de- 
gree in scurvy grass and the roots of the radish. 
Plants of this order are also believed to possess diu- 
retic and diaphoretic properties ; and they are al- 
ways eatable when their texture is succulent and 
watery, as in the roots of tHtf* radish and turnip, and 
in the leaves of the cabbage ttibe. — Loudon. 

JVhy are khchen vegetables, as peas, French beans, 
Sfc, sometimes difficult to boil soft? 

Because of the great quantity of gypsum imbibed 
during their growth, and not on account of the 
coolness of the season, or rains, as has been gene- 
rally supposed : to correct this, throw a small 
quantity of subcarbonate of soda in the saucepan 
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etables, the carbonic acid of which will seize upon 
the lime in the gypsum, and thus free the vegetables 
from its influence. 

Why shovld potatoes and similar roots he stored with 
the earth adhering to them ? 

Because they are thus kept damp, whereas by re- 
moving the earth, the little fibres by which it is re- 
tained are wounded, and the evaporating surface is 
increased. 

fVhy are potatoes the most nourishing of all vege- 
tables ? 

Because of the quantity of starch they contain. 
Salop, tapioca, and sago, chiefly consist of starch, 
and are proportionally nutritious. 

Why are frost-bitten potatoes sweet ? 

Because of the spontaneous conversion of the 
starch they contain into sugar. 

Why are potatoes unfit for cooking when they begin 
to spring ? 

Because their fecula or starch then becomes sweet* 

Why are mealy potatoes more nutritious than those 
which are waxy ? 

Because of the greater quantity of starch which they 
contain. Thus, a microscope shows a potatoe to be 
almost entirely composed of cells, which are some- 
times filled, and sometimes contain clusters of beau- 
tiful little oval grains. Now, these little grains re- 
main unchanged in cold water, but when it is heated 
to about the degree that melts wax, they dissolve in 
it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a 
larger space than it did in the form of grains. When 
a potatoe is boiled, then each of the cells becomes 
full of jelly, and if there be not a great quantity of 
starch in the cells, it will not burst. But if the 
number of grains or their size be very great, the 
potatoe is broken on all sides by the expansion of 
the little masses of jelly, and mealiness is produced. 

PART I. 5 
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Jfhy do many persoyis become sleepy afler eating 
lettuce ? 

Because it contains a milky juice, which, like 
opium, is n narcotic. 

ff'hy should water-cresses be carefully picked in 
washing ? 

Because a dangerous plant grows mixed with them 
in springs and streams, which, when not in floweri 
much resembles the cresses. Water-cresses, nPe, 
however, of a deeper green, and sometimes spotted 
with brown, the extremities of the leaves ore more 
brown, and especially the last leaves, which are un- 
dulated at their edges. The dangerous plant (wafisr 
parsnip) is of an unifonn green, the endsof ita leaTefl 
arc Ibnger and narrower, conical at the extreraitiesy 
and toothed at the edges. If examinerf in July, wbea 
the flowers are expanded, the two plants may be 
thoroughly distinguished. 

ffhy do toholesome mushrooms differ from oOker 
fungi'? 

Because, when a fungus is pleasant in flavour, it is 
wholesome ; if, on the contrary, it have an offeuaive 
smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or is eireu 
of unpleasant flavour, it ie unfit for food. Colour, 
figure, and texture cannot be relied on ; yet the pure 
yellow, gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many that 
are eatable ; while the pale or sulphur yellow, bright 
or blood red, and the greenish, are generally poison^ 
ous. The safe kinds have mostly a compact, brittle 
texture; the flesh is white; they grow more r^adity 
in open phices than in damp or Woad-shade«l spots. 
In general, those may be suspected which grow ia 
caverns, on animal matter putrifying, as well as those 
whose flesh is watery. — Brande, 

Why do seeds groiv in sand, or on moistened flannel ? 

Bccnuf?e of the air, warmth, and water which the^ 
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^Aj^ t> ptpptr 80 importami'an arHd$ ^f 
dia trade ? 

« Because in some years above six mfllion 
wei|rht of black pepper have been sold at 
India Company's sales, of which seTen or' _ 
hundred thousand have been retained Ibr Imnm 
consumption. — Miss Ktni, 

Why do cloves appear like buds ? 

Because they are the flowers of a tree balbil 
their expansion. The fruit is a vsry diflfortat lllfa|||^ 
and quite unknown in commerce. 

Why is pimento called aiUgUi ? ^^ 



Because the berries smeU and taste like 
juniper berries, cinnamon, and pepper, or ratharg 
mixture of them all. The leaves and bark of At 
allspice tree are full of aromatic inflamitiable jpmat^ 
cles, on account of which the ffrowers are extrauM^ 
Jy cautious not to suffer any fire to be made niar 
the walks, for if it once catch the trees, th^ eoifc^ 
Sume with great rapidity. 

Why is arrow root so called? 

Because the Indians use its juice as a remedy |hv 
wounds inflicted by poisonous arrows. It ia tSU 
considered an excellent remedy fof the fUogPfef 
venomous insects. ^^ 

ffhy are there different qualities qf amn^^rwfi ? 

Because of the number of washings it haBka4|iir 
bleaching it. When well washed with good waM> 
it is nearly as white as the potatoe starch ; bui^^^ 
much washing its glutinous quality is dimioiah^ 
and it is consequently rendered less nutritious. T^ie 
second quality, which is equally pure, aJtbougb .IM|I 
so white, aflbrds the strongest jelly, and, thereftni 
as a food A>r children, should be preferred. 

Why does potalaefiowr d^rfiom arr^Uhrmt ? . ,] ' 

Because it is whiter, softer to the touch, ■ndni|ii| ^ 
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shining to the sight, than arrow root; and though, 
with hoiling water, it forms a good jelly, in twelve 
hours it becomes nearly as thin as milk, and is apt 
to turn sour. 

Why are East Indian hotter than West Indian tama- 
rinds for medicinal purposes ? 

Because the East Indian tamarinds are preserv- 
ed without sugar, and contain more acid than any 
other vegetable substance, in a natural state. 

Why should rice he kept in large piles or quantities ? 

Because the heat will not then allow insects to 
live in the inside of the heap ; consequently, the 
great wastage takes place at the outside surface. 
Keeping rice, therefore, for any length of time, 
either in small piles or in bags, is ruinous. 

Why should old pearl and Scotch barley be washed 
before used ? 

Because by long keeping it becomes mealy on the 
surface, and the meal is generally musty and sour. 

Why is barley freed from its bran for domestic pur- 
poses ? 

Because the bra^i contains a resin of a purgative, 
and even acrimonious nature. Thus, Scotch, French, 
or pearl barley, is merely common barley,kiln-dried, 
and deprived of its busies or bran by a mill ; the 
grains are then rounded, and cut down smaller, and 
lastly, whitened in their own meal. 

Why is lemon-juice altered by keeping ? 

Because the mucilaginous matter which it contains 
is very soon altered by spontaneous decomposition. 

Why art capers wholesome ? 

Because they are stimulating, antiscorbutic, and 
aperient. The bark of the root of the common ca- 
per passes for a diuretic medicine. 

CrONFECTlONART. 

why are frmis preserved hy simply putting them in 
bottles made air-ttght ? 

PART I. 5* 
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receive, the use of soil being quite secondary to the 
ffrowth of seeds generally ; although the soil at 
liingth becomes the proper means, by which alone 
the plant can arriva at perfection. 

PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Why will not plants flourish in dose rooms ? 

Because they require fresh atfd constant supplies 
(oT oxygen, of which there is but comparatively lit- 
tle in the atmosphere of the room. 

Why should notjlovfers in watery and living plants 
in pots, be kept in bedrooms? 

Because the flowers and plants greatly injure the 
pUrit}^ of the air during the night, by giving out 
large quantities of carbonic acid, similar to that 
which is separated from the lUiig^by breathing, 
which is highly -noxious. There are instances of 
persons who have incautiously gone to sleep in a 
close room in which there has been a large grow- 
ing plant, having been found dead in the morning, 
as effectually suffocated as if there had been a 
charcoal stove in the room. 

Why is not a parlour window an eligible place for 
bulbous roots in glasses ? 

Because it is often too warm, brings on the plants 
tod early, and causes them to be weakly.. They 
should, however, be kept moderately warm, and 
near the light. 

SPICKS, &c. 

Why does black differ from white pepper, altKbugh 
produced from the same plant ? 

Because the black is well garbled and clean, hav- 
ing stalks, bad grains, and other impurities taken 
out, and, when dry, assumes a dark appearance : 
divested of its external coat, by steeping the grains 
in water, and afterwards drying them in the sun, 
rubbing between the hands, and winnowing, — it is 
termed white pepper. 
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)fhy 18 pepper so important an article of East M- 
dia trade ? 

Ikcnuse in sonio years above six million pounds' 
wci^j^lit of black {iepper huve been sold at the East 
India Company's sales, of which seven or eight 
hundred thousand have been retained for hoine 
consumption. — Miss Kent. 

Why do cloves appear like buds ? 

Because they are the flowers of a tree before 
their expansion. The fruit is a very different thing, 
and quite unknown in commerce. 

JFhy is pimento called allspice ? 

Because the berries smell and taste hke cloves, 
juniper berries, cinnamon, and pepper, or rather a 
mixture of them all. The leaves and bark of the 
allspice tree arc full of aromatic inflammable parti- 
cles, on account of which the growers are extreme- 
ly cautious not to suffer any fire to be made near 
the walks, for if it once catch the trees, they con- 
sume with great rapidity. 

Why is arrow root so called ? 

Becuuse the Indians use its juice as a remedy for 
wounds inflicted by poisonous arrows. It is also 
considered an excellent remedy fof the stings of 
venomous insects. 

Why are there different qualities of arrow-root ? 

Because of the number of washings it has had for 
bleaching it. When well washed with good water, 
it is nearly as white as the i)otatoe starch ; but, by 
much washinjij^ its glutinous quality is diminished, 
and it is consequently rendered less nutritious. The 
second quality, which is equally pure, although not 
so white, affords the strongest jelly, and, therefore, 
as a food for children, should be preferred. 

Why does potaioe flour differ from arrow-root ? 

Because it is whiter, softer to the touch, and more 
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shilling to the sight, than arrow root; and though, 
with hoiiing water, it forms a good jelly, in twelve 
hours it beconaes nearly as thin as milk, and is apt 
to turn sour. 

Why are East Indian hotter than West Indian tama- 
rinds for medicinal purposes ? 

Because the East Indian tamarinds are preserv- 
ed without sugar, and contain more acid than any 
other vegetable substance, in a natural state. 

Why should rice be kept in large piles or quantities ? 

Because the heat will not then allow insects to 
live in the inside of the heap ; consequently, the 
great wastage takes place at the outside surface. 
Keeping rice, therefore, for any length of time, 
either in small piles or in bags, is ruinous. 

Why should old pearl and Scotch barley be washed 
before used ? 

Because by long keeping it becomes mealy on the 
surface, and the meal is generally musty and sour. 

Why is barley freed from its bran for domestic pur- 
poses ? 

Because the bran contains a resin of a purgative, 
and even acrimonious nature. Thus, Scotch, French, 
or pearl barley, is merely common barley,kiln-dried, 
and deprived of its busies or bran by a mill ; the 
grains are then rounded, and cut down smaller, and 
lastly, whitened in their own meal. 

Why is lemon-juice altered by keeping ? 

Because the mucilaginous matterwhich it contains 
is very soon altered by spontaneous decomposition. 

Why are capers wholesome ? 

Because they are stimulating, antiscorbutic, and 
aperient. The bark of the root of the common ca- 
per passes for a diuretic medicine. 

CrONFECTlONART. 

why are fndts jtreserved by simply putting them in 
hotUes made air-ttght ? 

PART I. 5* 
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Because ibe oxygen of tlio ntmos] 
CBUeea ftH vegetable jnicea to ferment, is then 

cludeii, except such oxyBen as is enclosed wiihin 

bottle i tliis, from iis contact witli a fermentiAi^ 
substance, iti changed into An cqiml bulk of 
acid gas, nnd all further action ceasex. 

ifhy are fndti prtaerved by iiandying ? 

Because of tbe antije|ilic |iroperlieB c 
which jjreveni the putrefaction of the juic( 

Why ore egg* VKilfor clnrifying eymp ? 

Beciiuse the iiUiumen, ui' white of the egg, I 
coBgulnted in boiling, cumbiiiea nnd rises in ai 
with the dregs, when cold. Thii juice of the 
o€ the ochra. {Hibiscus eicvlcnlui] RccuTiUng to i 
Clarke, contains liquid tilhiinicu in such quantttu 
that it is employed in Dunilnirn as a suhstrtute f 
the while of eggs, iii cliirifying the juice of the a 
gar cane. 

}fhy do biiler atmoitds ylrlJ a» lasleleM an ou < 
ik<tte almotida tchich arf sweet ? 

BecsUBe nil the hitter ninltcr remains in tlia > 
monil cake afler the e\]irefsinii of the oil. 

fVhy is Ihtrc considirable danger in iptiiious 
or raii\fia? 

Becnti^e it is finvourpd nitli hiurel leaves, tltei 
pressed juice of which is poiannnus, Amelanchl 
proof oflhis occurred not loog $ince nt Pisa, and! 
related by Mrs Starke, in liM Jnformatiim for Tra" 
I«r« on the Continent. — Two Jadioa wero living 
gether in thai city, when one of them conipL ' 
of cramp in her stomach, the other gave hen 
glasH of ratafia. Shortly after having swallowed 
■hedied^so evidently in consequence of poiecin, 
that strong suspirions fell on her friend; who, ' 
prove her innocence, took the same quantity of 
tafia herself which she had administered to the de- 
ceased, and expired within a few hours. Prompted 
by this circumstance, ProfessorSsnti, of Pisa, wrote 
a beautiful little work, to show that ratafia has of 
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jQte years been made with Italian laurel leares, the 
^extract from which is dcatWy poison. The kernels 
jof fruit stones are likewise used in ratafia, although 
Chey contain prussic ncid. 

Why do rich cakes keep good for a long period ? 

Because in making them, water is not used, which 
would soon turn sour ; and sugar, of which t4iey con- 
tain much, will not ferment unless it be dissolved in 
water. 

Why is ginger beer the most refreshing of all summer 
drinks? 

Because it retains its carbonic acid for a length of 
time in the glass ; and ginger has this remarkable 
property of occasioning a high, close, creamy head 
upon all effervescing liquors. — Donovan, 

MAKING TEA. 

Why is the distinction in the appearance, qualities, 
and value of tea ? 

Because of the difference in the times of gathering, 
which takes fiace from one to four times in each 
year, according to the age of the plant : those 
leaves which are gathered earliest in the spring, 
make the strongest and most valuable tea, such as 
pekoe, souchong, &c ; the inferior, such as congou 
and bohea, are of the latest gatherings ; green or 
hyson can be made of any of the gatherings, by 
a different mode of drying. The first gathering of 
the leaves begins about the middle of April, and 
continues to the end of May : and the second lasts 
from midsummer to the end of July ; the third takes 
place during the months of August and September. 

Why is fine green tea called hyson ? 

Because it was first imported into England by an 
East India merchant named Hyson. 

Why is tea kspt by the Chinese a year before it is 
used? 
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iate years been made with Italian laurel leaves, the 
^extract from which is deadly potion. The kernels 
X)f fruit stones are likewise used in ratafia, although 
f hey contain prussic acid. 

Why do rich cakes keep good for a long period ? 

Because in making them, water is not used, which 
would soon turn sour ; and sugar, of which t4iey con- 
tain much, will not ferment unless it be dissolved in 
water. 

Why 18 ginger beer the most refreshing of all summer 
drinks? 

Because it retains its carbonic acid for a length of 
time in the glass; and ginger has this remarkable 
property of occasioning a high, close, creamy head 
upon all effervescing liquors. — Donovan, 

MAKING TEA. 

Why is the distinction in the appearance, qualities j 
and value of tea ? 

Because of the difference in the times of gathering, 
which takes i»lace from one to four times in each 
year, according to the age of the plant : those 
leaves which are gathered earliest in the spring, 
make the strongest and most valuable tea, such as 
pekoe, souchong, &c ; the inferior, such as congou 
and bohea, are of the latest gatherings ; green or 
hyson can be made of any of the gatherings, by 
a different mode of drying. The first eathering of 
the leaves begins about the middle of April, and 
continues to the end of May : and the second lasts 
from midsummer to the end of July ; the third takes 
place during the months of August and September. 

Why is fine green tea called hyson ? 

Because it was first imported into England by an 
East India merchant named Hyson. 

Why ia tea k^pt by the Chinese a year before it is 
used? 
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Bccnuae il may lose the narcotic principle wtueb 
it posHesses in its naliirul slnte. 

JVhy doet tht tea difer/rom the tloe haf? 

Because tlietea-leur,iifterbeLUg infused 
will be foumt DBiTow in proportion lo ita leogtb, _^ 
deeply Doiched nt ihe edges, with a dljorp point ; 
whilst the sloe leat'ia iiolclied very stiglitly, dariEO^ 
ia colour, round at the point, and of courser texlui 

tny u apolMed mttai lea-pot prcfrraUt to one iff 
earikenwarc ? 

BecaiiSHthc earthen pot rctaiiiB tlie tieat only oi 
eighthof the time that a silver or poliEhoil metal pat 
will {consequently, there will lie a corresponding difi 
ference in their fitness for extracting the ' " " 
the tea. 

Why doet a silver, or metal ten-pot, whtn fUtd a 
iteond time, produce worse tea than the earAenioan 

Because the heat retained liy the silver, or meta 
vessel, so far exiiausts the herb, when the water k 
first poured in, as to leave very liltlesi^ble subetanea 
for a gecond infusion ; whereas, the reduced temper- 
oture of the water in the earthenware pot, by t ' 
tracting only a small portion at first, leaves s 
soluble matter for a second infusion. 

fFhy is it advisable to poar boilittg loater into Aa 
tea-pot before Ike tea it ' ntnde.' ? 

Because $be vessel being previously m .. 

abstract Icaa heat from the mixture, and thus admit 
a more powerful action. 

Wk^is it recommended to add only a small quast&j 
of hotting water at first ? 

Because only the water immediately in contact 
with the herb can act upon it; and it cools very ra- 
pidly, especially in earthenware vessels ; it is there< 
lore clear that the effect will bo stronger where the 
lieat is kept up hy additions of boiling water, than 
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where the veteel is filled at once, and the fluid suf 
fered gradually to cool. 

Why 18 a strong infusiqji of green tea an effectual 
poison for Jlies ? 

Because of the prussic acid it contains. 

COFFEE. 

Why is coffee so seldom well made in England ? 

Because, 1st. The berries are over-roasted, their 
proper colour being that of cinnamon ; 2d. The cof- 
fee is ground too fine ; 3d. Not enough coffee is 
used ; 4th. It is usually overboiled, by which means 
the bitter principle is extracted from the berries. 

Why are we in som^ measure indebted to the French 
for our present abundant supply of coffee ? 

Because all the coffee grown in the West Indies 
has sprung from two plants taken thither by a French 
botanist from the botanic garden at Paris. On the 
voyage the supply of water became nearly exhaust- 
ed ; but so anxious was the Frenchman to preserve 
the plants, that he deprived himself of his allow- 
ance in order to water the coffee plants. Formerly 
coffee could only be got at a great expense from 
Mocha in Arabia. p 

TOBACCO. 

Why is the distinction between strong and mild to- 
bacco ? 

BeogHBof the operation of toppings or cutting off 
the ^^]^B> prevent the plant from running to seed. 
Thus, i^Mfa tobacco be wanted, the plant is topped 
when it has from eighteen to twenty leaves ; if it 
be done when there are fifteen leaves, the tobacco 
will be of moderate strength ; and if there are only 
eleven or twelve, it will be remarkably strong. The 
Haytian word tobacco appears to be the only one 
that is the same in all the dialects of the old world. 

Why is smoking tobacco an agreeable recreation ? 

Because the smoke, merely drawn into the mouth, 
without being inhaled into the lungs, acts powerful^ 
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]y on the nervous system, nnd produces the effectfl 
of a narcotic. The chewing of tobacco has a simi- 
lar influence. « 

ffhy are the qualities of tobacco cultivated in Eng' 
land likely to he acrimonious ? 

Because tobacco is found mild in flavour in pro- 
portion to the heat of the climate in which it has 
grown. Its cultivation here is, however, prohibited 
by an act of Charles II, otherwise than to the ex* 
tent of half a pole in a physic garden, 

BUTTER, CHEESE, POULTRY, &0, 

Jfhy is cream churned into butter ? 

Because of the heat produced by churning, which 
thus changes the credm from a fluid to a solid. 

fVhy is a glass tube, called a cream gauge^ used in 
dairies ? 

Because when fllled up to a certain height (ten 
inches) with new milk of a proper temperature, aod 
then set by for twelve hours, the cream will haye 
risen to the top of the tube, if the cow be a proper 
one from which to make butter. 

Why is lime important in the shells of birds* cgga ? 

Because the bocty of the egg contains neither 
phosphoric acid nor lime, both of which are requi- 
site for the bones of the bird ; it was necessary, 
therefore, that nature should pjrovide nSans of fur- 
nishing both these substances, which it^Hj^ the 
expense of the shell ; this becoming W/Kj^ and 
thinner during the whole time of incubation, till the 
living embryo has appropriated a sufficient quanjtity 
for the formation of its bones. Part of the albumen 
combines with the shell for this purpose, and ano- 
ther portion forms feathers. 

fVhy are Dorking fowls distinguished from others ? 

Because they huve^ve claws.; one sort is perfectly 
white, and another of a partridge colour. These have 
lon^ been peculiar to Dorking; for Columella,a Roman 
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writer on agriculture, in the fii*st century, describes 
fowls of this kind, so that it mny reasonably be sup- 
posed the breed was originally brought here by the 
Ronaans. Blumenbach classes fowls with five or 
six toes among monsters with superfluous parts. 

ffhv dofowUj if kept cor^nedj lay their eggs without 
shells? 

Because they cannot then get at any earth which 
contains the material requisite for the shell. Dr 
Paris, (in the LinnoBan Transactions) shows that if 
the legs of hens be broken, they will lay their eggs 
without shells until the fracture is repaired ; nature 
employing all the lime in circulation for the purpose 
of reuniting the bones. 

ffhy are certain small fowls called * baaitams ?' 

Because they were first introduced herefrom Btfn- 
tarn in the Isle of Java, in the year 1683. 

f^y are eggs preserved by rubbing them tcith butter ? 

Because the butterxrloses the pores in the shell, by 
which the communication of the embryo with the ex- 
ternal air takes place. The embryo is not, however, 
thus killed. Varnish has a similar effect. Reaumur 
covered eggs with spirit varnish, and found them ca- 
pable of producing chickens after two years, when 
the varnish was carefully removed. 

ffhjj is the colouring of cheese unobjectionable, pro- 
tided it is genuine ? 

Because the seed, or arnotta, by which the colour- 
ing is produced, is slightly purgative and stomachic. 
It is produced by a bush, or small tree, mostly tro- 
pical. 

fVhy is large grained and packing salt best adapted 
for curing fishy Ifc. 

Because it will remain permanently between the 
different layer?, or will be very gradually dissolved 
by the fluids that exude from the provisions; thus 
furnishing a slow but constant supply of saturated 
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lirino. For mcnt-briiio the smaller grained Tarietiw 

aiisw or oqiinlly wi*ll. 

/r/17 I'.f a rrflain coarne salt called ' bay soli?* 
Iicraiisc it is t'i>riiic(l by the evaporation of wb§.* 

w ator ill artiticial bnySf or*riImllow fMius on the coait 

CLOTHING. 

/r/17 have ichite veils a tendency to promote «un-5iini 
im ifncklts ? 

iii'oaiiso they increase the power of the sun's liehL 

jyiij/ are white hats and dresses toorn in summer? 

lirraiise dark colours absorb most heat ; whitSi 
tlicrcloro, repi'Is most bent, and is cooler wear. A 
white dross in winter is good, because it radiates or 
receives little hcut. Polar animals have generally 
li«rht furs. White horses are both less heated in the 
sun, and less chilled in winter, than those of darker 
hues. 

/r% does a Jlannel covering keep a mctnuHMrmim 
icinterf and ice from melting in summer ? 

ISocuuse it both prevents the passage of heat from 
the man, and to the ice. 

/r/rf/ is it advisable to wrap up the ntck^Jace^ (v^ 
from the cold night air? 

Because the wrapping, especially if woollen, re- 
ceives a portion of caloric or heat froni the breatbi 
at eacii expiration, which portion is communicated 
to tiic current of air rushing into the lungs at each 
inspiration. 

ff hy does a person with a cold in the head, or caUar- 
rahfrom the eyes and nose, experience so muchwtan 
relief on applying to the face a linen or cambric hemd' 
kTchief than one of cotton? 

Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs 
the iicat and diminishes the inflammation, while the 
latter,by refusing to give passage to the heat, inereas- 
es the temperature and the pain. Popular prejudice 
has held that there was a poison in cotton. — JimotL 
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Why does the sea air change black hats, clothes^ Sfc^ 
to a rusty broitm ? 

Because of the iron contained in the dye. Most, 
if not all, of the usual black colours, have iron for a 
basis, with galls, logwood, or other substances con- 
taining gallic acid. Now the sea-air contains a pro- 
portion of the muriates over which it is wafted ; and 
those coming into contact with anything dyed black, 
part with their muriatic acid, and form the brown or 
red oxide, called rust. The gallic acid, indeed, from 
its superior affinity, has the strongest hold on the 
iron; but the incessant action of the sea air, loaded 
with muriates, partially overcomes this, in the same 
way as any acid, even of inferior affinity to the gal- 
lic, when put upon black stuff, will turn it brown. 

Whyis loose clothing warmer than such as Jits close ? 

Because the quantity of imperfectly conducting air 
thus confined around the body, resists the escape of 
animal heat. 

ffhy is cotton warmer than any other fibrous threads ? 

Because the fibres of cotton, when examined by the 
microscope, will be seen to be finely toothed : this 
explains the cause of their adhering together with 
greater facility than the fibres of other species which 
are destitute of teeth, and which cannot be spun into 
thread without an admixture of cotton. 

Why does oiled silk, or other air-tight covering, laid 
on a bed, preserve greater warmth than an additional 
blanket or more ? 

Because the oiled silk prevents the ventilation of 
the person by the slow passage of air, as through the 
texture of the blanket. 

Ifhy does worsted dijferfrom yarn ? 

Because separate threads of wool are more twisted 
for the worsted, of which stockings and stuffs are 
made, than for the yarn, of which blankets, carpets, 
&c, are made. Worsted was named from its being 

PART I. 6 
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originnTly manufactured in great quanfide^' ;tt 
Worsted in Norfolk, once a large townybot nowire- 
duced to a village ; the manufacture being removed. 
to Norwich and its vicinity. 

Why is linen disadvantagtouafir wearnexiike Mm? 

Because it retains the matter of perspiration n 
its texture, and speedily becomes imbued with it ; Jt 
gives an unpleasant sensation of cold, is very npUQjT 
saturated with moisture, and conducts heat tobrmp* 
idly. 

Why is wooUtn doth advantageous ? 

Because of the readiness with which it allows tbe 
perspiration to escape through its texture, ita poWttr 
of preserving warmth to the skin under all cirean* 
stances, the difficulty of making it wet throuffliy tbo 
slowness with which it conducts heat, and tne M^- 
ness, lightness, and pliancy of its texture. 

Why are blankels so called ? . . 

Because they were first made in 1340, by oneTfco-' \ 
mas Blanket, and some other inhabitants of BriatM. 1 

• •. \ 

CLEANIIIG. . \ 

Why art alkalies employed in making soap ? . 

Because an alkali is the only article capaUe ef 
enabling tallow or oil to combine with water, ami ']Eo 
give soap its detergent quality. The tallow mode*. 
rates the alkali, and prevents its injuring the tianda 
of those who use it. The ancient Ganls and Ger- 
mans were probably the inventors of soap, as we are 
told hy PHny that they made soap with the ashes of 
vegetables and tallow. A soap-boiler's shop, with 
soap in it, was discovered in the city of Pompeiii 
overwhelmed by Vesuvius, A.D. 79. 

Why is alkali used in bleaching ? 

Because it loosens and carries off that particular 
substance in the cloth which occasions its brown co- 
lour, and which Dr Home says is a kind of heavy oil. 
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Why are miutlins and cottons thrown inio pump 
water after being washed in soft ? 

Because of the astringent properties of the bard 
water, which gives the fibres a peculiar firinuess, 
whilst the soft water would leave them lax. 

Why is potash so called ? 

Because it was formerly procured by burning ve- 
getables in large iron pots. Potash is now prepared 
in large quantities in wine-countries, by the incine* 
ration of wine lees and must. 

}fhy is soda so called ? 

Because it is procured by burning the plant salso- 
la soda^ which grows on the Spanish coast. 

Why do the properties of soda and potash differ in 
soap-making?' 

Because, with soda, oil forms a hard soap ; with 
potash a soft one. 

Why do pearl-ash and water remove grease spots ? 

Because the pearl-ash unites chemically with the 
grease, forming a species of soap, which- easily 
washes out. 

fVhy is pipe-clay used for scouring cloth ? 

Because pure clay, or alumina, has great affinity 
for greasy substances. 

Why does fullers^ earth remove grease spots ? 

Because of the alumina which it contains. 

Why is alum used in dyeing ? 

Because it cleanses and opens the pores on the 
surface of the substance to be dyed, rendering it fit 
for receiving the colouring particles, (by which the 
alum is generally decomposed) and at the same time 
making the colour fixed. 

Why do combs stained to imitate tortoisesheU, soon 
become dull ? 

Because of the lead used in the dye resuming its 
usual metallic appearance. 
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Jfhy, in eemenHngf Mhouid hodiu he heaUd 
and closely presMedtogeiher^ after the cement iew 

Because very little of the cement may be left be- 
tween the pieces, as the thinner the dtment !i 
spread, the nrmer it wi)l hold. 

Ifhy shotdd plated articles he kept dry ? 

Because the coating of stiver on them is so thin 
as not to prevent their speedily becoming cankeM 
or rusted by damp. 

Why is quicksilver a dangerous ingredieni qf ptaiB* 
powder ? 

Because, although it gives a speedy polish, the sil- 
ver cleaned with powder in which it is contaiiHidy 
soon tarnishes, and becomes so brittle as t# break 
when let fall. Golden articles are also much in^yiuv 
ed from contact with quicksilver and mercurial pre* 
parations. Gold rings have been known .to bant 
on the fingers using mercury or handling quieksil-' 
ver. A genuine sovereign, dipped in quickrilVer, 
partly silvered over, and afterwards rubbed ^tk 
aqua-fortis, has been snapped asunder like a pioee 
of rotten stick. 

THE DRESSING-ROOM. 

Why is charcoal the best dentrifice ? 

Because of its antiseptic properties and its de- 
stroying the smell of various substances ; thus ren- 
dering it a ready sweetener of the breath. 

Why does tartar on the teeth destroy them ? 

Because it consists of animalculoe, which produce 
decay and tooth -ache. Crab verjuice, diluted with 
water, will destroy them. 

Why may genuine carmine he safely used ? 

Because it is made from cochineal. 

Why is spurious carmine usually heavier ikon 
genuine ? 

Because it is adulterated with vermillion or red 
lead. 
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Why are dqnUatories useless to destroy siiperjluous 
hairs ? 

Because they only destroy the trunks of the hair ; 
the roots being left, the hairs will, of course, grow. 

Why does a hair dravm between the finger and thumb 
from the end to the rooty give greater resistance, and a 
different sensation, to that caused by drawing the hair 
contrarywise ? 

Because the hair is indented with teeth, resem- 
bling a coarse round rasp, but extremely irregular 
and rugged ; and these incline all in one direction, 
like those of a common file, from the origin of the 
hair towards its extremity. 

Why do onions ruhbed on the scalp stimulate the 
growth of hair? 

Because of the ammonia contained in the onion. 
Hartshorn diluted is used by some persons for dress- 
ing the hair. 

Why are camphor, pepper, musk, ifc, useless to rid a 
wardrobe of clothes-moths ? 

Because neither of these articles will affect the 
eggs of clothes-moths, and even the insects some- 
times wrap themselves up too closely to be affected 
by any thing but heat This, when it can be conve- 
niently applied, will be certain either to dislodge or 
to kill them. The keeper of the Museum at Stras- 
burg, toconvincehimself of the uselessness of cam- 
phor, hatched moths in the strong smell of camphor. 

Why are cedar and rose-wood unattached by insects ? 

Because of the aromatic oils they contain ; all vo- 
latile or odorous substances being particularly de- 
structive to the minute insects and animalculse found 
in wood. 

PART 1. 6* 
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Ifhj is ' Prince's metal' ao eaiUd ? 

BucQuae it was InveDted by rriiice Rupert, an iii< 
geAious (ihiioaojihcr of tlie lime of Cliarles II. Il 
is made by alloyiog copper or brnss with zidC) aad 
it appronclies nearest id the colour of gold. Tfto 
finest Bort is called pinchbeck, Bud \a aometimw 
used in ni?,king walch-cnses, &c. The toys known 
u ' Rupert's Drops' arc dIeo of his invention. 

Why ore tome Ita-trays, Brtaf-baxes, i(c, callell 'pa^ 
_ pier-machi ?' 

Because ihcy are made of cuttings of wliile el 
browu paper, boiled in water, and beaten in KmdC>- 
tar till they are reduced to a liind ofpUBte, and tfa<B 
boiled with a soluttoji of gum arable, or of Bize,1U 

g've consistency to the paste, which is anerwarA 
rmed into different ahapes, by pressing it into oil*^^ 
moulds. When dry, it is coated wiili a mixture c 
size and lamp-black, and aflorwnrdB varnished. Ii. 
Paris, a very economical mode of procuring ths 
materials for pajntr-maelU is now adopted: — the 
walls lieing iliiigentiy stripped of the posting-bilh, 
'Which ihuH afford both paper and paste for ths 
moulding of snirff-boices, &c. 

Why datsaailver spoon ehangt colour lelitn imTatrt- 
td in ail egg ? 

Because the egg contains sulpliur, or sulphuretod 
hydrogen, that is to say, one pan of hydrogen c 
bmed with sixteen parts of sulphur. 

Why do houae-btlU ojiea/ail to ring when puUtd vi 



Because the wires then bccomeexpaiided or sla^ 
whereas they are of projier length iu winter. 

tfhy is blank-lead used for the fronts of gratet, fire ?' 
Because it preserves Iheni from rust, besides im- 
proving their appearance ; and its polish is not af- 
lected by heat. 



fFkv may copper muctpans be aafily used in eoak- 
ing, if kept clean ? 

Because fat and oily subalaiices, and vegetable 
Bcirls,da not ntlack copper while hot. If Boup.gra- 
vy, &c, grow coW in copper vessels, danger will en- 
sue. If put away dnuip, they become cTuatcd with 
puiBonous raaicer, nn'l if not ollen used tbeir surface 
becnnieB rusted by exposure lo tlie atmosphere. At 
Paris,iii August, 1339,a gentleman was poisoDed by 
parlakiDg of soup wliicii had been warmed in a 
saucepan tiiitsinfected. 

ffhy is peiEler of superior steetlncM for domeslie 
■furposei? 

'■ Because of the great proportion of tin which it 
[nins. Thus, the mixiure for pewier is JlSlbs 
l.^lbs lead, and iJlhs Ui'hss ; and some manufac- 
turers make it of bismuth and antimony. Bismuth 
'Ja generally mixed with tin, to give that metal more 
fuilliancy aod hardness. 

Itly M common yelloia earlkcnuiare catttd ' delft ?' 
Because it was originally manufactured at the 
wn of Ueit\, in Holland. 



Wkji dots tlw Jiamt of a candle (itim in a conical 

icQUSo tlie Uame is a tubs or cone of lire, the 
hollow pari of which is filled with the vapour which 
t iuflamed, and the vapour being gradually oon- 
hUimed as it rises, the quonlity is lessened in ita di- 
lensiouH. -The vapour is rendered of less specific 
ravity than the air, and bo is the flame, or ignited 
vapour; consequently it rises upwards. 
L ft'hy do Argand'a or ' patent' lamps give an improv- 
\ed tight? 

Because any contrivance by which air may be 
lore freely admitted (o a body in a siale of com- 
ustion, makes it go on more actively, and thus 
imps receive the air into a hallow within the flame, 
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inlernntlf. Lgrd Coclrrane's lamiis, by ~ 

larger surface to udiuit a\ygca, were an im; 
ineiit upon tlie (loinraou lumps in the etreets. 

tfl^ U the ttipply of_ oil in an t^rgaiid lampptatt 
aho«t theJtamK, and toitA its mouth doicniearda ? 

Becousclhe mnulli being immersed in oil, of wfa 
the surfuco is nearly on a level wiili the flame, 
oil COD QEcape from above hut as the flame cons 
the free oil, which is na iiipply, and which is 
maintained nt n consltint elevation. — ^moU. 

Why do some lamps bum jeitkout a toick ? 

Recause the oil ia raised tlirough o small tin tub 
which becoming hot, the oil is dei:amposed,aiiilM 
generated. When this is consumed, a new pow&f 
comes up to supply its place, and this continuea « 
long as any oil remains in the cup. 

Win '^"^^ '^ '""^ °S " f"^P ^"'okf '"'' 'i1'< idk 

Because the principles of the nil, Iliac supply d 
flame, arc coocentraied within the tuheof glaBB,ft| 
are thus more cfl'ec'tually consumed than in Ifaeofi 
air. Hence, also, the light is improved. 

Whjjdota a lamp smoke when Ihe icick is cut uncvMf 

Because the gas or vapour of the oil eacapea&A 
at the longer pare of the wick, and not reachia 
centre of the Hame, cannot he entirely constn 

Why do me aometimea see Ihe street oil -lamps, It _,- n^_ 
foggy night, burning to a late hour next morning} *• 

Because one effect of a fog is to diminish tfaec(M~ 
bustion of oil in lamps and other iiglita ; which shei. 
that misty and damp air does noE furnish oxygenK 
readily as that which is clear. 

Why are white max tapers safer than green Jbr onjt 
nary vie? 

Because green tapers are coloured with verdigriq 
and when burnt, ihecopperof the verdigris isreduoc 
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for a time in tho wick. If such a taper be lighted, 
and the flame then blown out, leaving the wick 
glowing, combustion of the wax will still proceed, 
slowly indeed, but for hours and days together, until 
the whole of the wax is burnt, or until the combus- 
tion has reached some part where it is^extiuguished 
by the contact of neighbouring bodies. This does 
not happen with white tapers, and hence they are 
safer. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW, 
t 

Why dots a person vietmng himself in a looking-glass, 
appear on the glass but one half his real magnitude, let 
his distance from the glass be in any manner varied ? 

Because his image appears beiiind the glass, ex- 
actly at the same distance as the object is before it, 
the mirror being half way between him and his ap- 
parent image, and cutting in half the cone of rays 
proceeding from his image to the eye. — Arnoit. 

Why have cats and other domestic animals their pas- 
sions strongly excited, when viewing themselves in a 
looking-glass for the first time ? 

Because common experience leads them to expect , 
the object to be in the direction in which the rays 
come to their eyes, instead of in the real place of 
the object. 

Why does a gold fish in a glass globe often appear 
CIS two fishes ? 

Because the fish is seen as well by light bent 
through the upper surface of the water, as by 
straiglit rays passing through the side of the glass. 

Why is the shadow of a hand held bettveen a candle 
and the wall, gigantic ? 

Because the light-giving surface is then smaller 
than the opaque body, and the shadow is conse- 
quently larger than tlie body. 

Jfhy are bay, or large windows, preferable to a row 
of smaller windows in rooms ? 

Because the bays admit the light in masses, which 
thus sets efi* all forms to advantage. 






ffHy, 



e gailt ami sulphate of iron (copperat) « 



neroiLse lliG iQiiniiinndnciil ofthe gulls precipitK 
& fine black fnvula from the sulpliaie of iroo. 

Why are togteood and g\im lutd in makinff ink ? 

Becnuse ils colouring matter 19 disposiMl m tllA 
with the oside of iron, ami rentiers il not oiilf of ] 
very (lark colour, but less capable of change &01 
the action of acids, or of the air. Gum-arabic, c 
any other pure gum, la of service, by retarding t* 
precipilalioii of the fecula, by preventing ihe i< 
from spreading or sinking into [be paper, and 1 
nSbrding it « kind of compact varnish c 
from the air, when dry. — Ribnjici>ii.ri. 

Why {3 vinegar objectionable in ink ? 

Because the acid acts so strongly upon llie ffi 
Ibat it very frequently requires mending. 

Why shonlii ink be kept in closed veaaelt ? 

Because, if uncovered, it absorbs oxygen, and^ 
colour is injured; and its watery part e 
and leaves it unfit for use. 

Une of the best substances for diluting ink, if I 
be, in the first instance, too thick for use, or aftvi 
wards become so by evaporation, is a strong d 
lion of coffee, which appears in no respect to pre 
mole the decomposition of the ink, while itimproTi 
its colour, and gives it an additional lustre. ^V3 
Bostock, inlhe Transaclioiis 0/ the Society of Arlt. 

tfhy do black earthenware ink-stands destroy H 
colour of ink ? 

Because of the action of the argillaceous (clayey 
Riptter of the ink-stand upon the giillic acid of lbs 

fFhy does ijJt, though pate when frat tnritten imU, 
afterwards become black ? 

Because the galls will not immediately give ablacb 
colourio the copperas, but require exposure to 
spheric air,so that the iron may acijuire more oxygon. 
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JVhy do fountain ink-glasses preserve the ink well? 

Because there is so small a surface exposed to the 
air ; and the glass may be of a large size, so as not 
to require frequent replenishing. This inkstand is 
precisely on the principle of the common fountain 
water-glass for bird-cages. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Why does a pocket watch differ from a clock ? 

Because it has a vibrating wheel instead of a vi- 
brating pendulum; and as, in a clock, gravity is al- 
ways pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of 
its arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does 
not fix it there, because the momentum acquired 
during its fall from one side, carries it up to an equal 
height on the other — so, in a watch, a spring, gener- 
ally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance-wheel, 
is always pulling this towards a middle position of 
rest, but does not fix it there, because the momentum 
acquired during its approach to the middle position, 
from either side, carries it just as far past on the 
other side, and the spring has to begin its work again. 
The balance wheel at each vibration allows one tooth 
of the adjoining wheel to pass, as the pendulum does 
in a clock, and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows, as already explained for 
the clock. A main-spring is used to keep up the 
motion of the watch, instead of the weight used in 
a clock ; and, as a sjiring acts equally well, whatever 
be its position, a watch keeps time although carried 
in the pocket, or in a moving ship. — Arnott, 

Why do clocJcs vary in going in summer and winter ? 

Because the metallic pendulum varies in length 
with every change of temperature. Every four de- 
grees of the thermometer will cause a variation of a 
second per day ; and the difference between the going 
of a clock in summer and winter will be about six 
seconds per day, or one minute in ten days. — Roy. 
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fVhp do we wind up watehts ? 

Because one turn of the axle on which the watch 
key is fixed, is rendered equivalent, by the train of 
wheels, to about four hundred turns or beats of the 
balance-wheel; and tlins the exertion, during* a few 
seconds, of the hand which winds up, gives motion for 
twenty-four or tliirty hours. — •^rnott. 

Before a watch is ready for the pocket, the compo- 
nent parts must have passed throui;h the hands of not 
less than one hundred and fifty difierent workmen. 

}fhy do some time-pieces go for a year ? 

BecausethenumberofwheelR is proportionally in- 
creased; if the material would last, they might easily 
be made to go for a hundred or a thousand years. -^ 
^^rnott, 

LOCKS. 

Why are locks known to he of high antiquity ? 

Because sculptures of locks similar to those now 
used in Egypt, have been discovered on the great tem- 
ple of Karnac,whenceDenon infers locks were known 
in Egypt about four thousand years since. A lock 
resembhng the Egyptian i^uscd in Cornwall, and the 
same has been seen in the Faro islands; to both which 
places it was probably taken by the Phcenicians. 

Why are brawiah^s locks more secure than others ? 

Because of their combinations, or multiplication of 
numbers into each other, which is known to increase 
in the most rapid proportion. Thus, a Jock of five 
slides admits of 3,000 variations, while one of eight 
will have no less than 1,935,360 changes; or, in other 
words, that n umber of attempts at making a key, or at 
picking it, may be made, before it can be opened. This 
difficulty, great as it is, has been increased a hundred 
fold by an improvement of the inventor's son. 
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ORIGINS AND ANTIQUITIES. 



THE CALENDAR. 



fFhi/ i» a table of ihe yetu- called a calendar? 

BeceuEO iii« Romans caltcil the Urst days of each 
month Calends, from a word which signified called; 
on account of the pontifia on ihosu Oaya calling the 
people together, to apprize them uf the festivals in 
the month then beginning. 

Wf^ U a calendar of tht year called an rUmanack ? 

Because of its derivation from the Arabic, Jllman- 
ack, to count. VerEtegBU makes the word of German 
origin, Jltmonat; and Says that our Saxon anceslore 
were in the practice of carving the annual courses 
of the moon upon a small piece of wood, which they 
called MmoJiavgkt, (aj-nioon-heed). 

ffhy art the dayt of the week called by their present 
tanxesf 

Because our Saxon ancestors dedicated them re- 
spectively to their gods; thus, Suwiay from Sunnan- 
I)lEg. or sun's-day, because it was dedicated to the 
worship of the aun ; Monday from Monan-Deeg, to 
the moon ; Tuttday from Tuisco, the moat ancient 
god of the GormniiB ; Wednesday, a. contraction of 
L Wodin'sor Odin's day; TAuMtiay from Thor'sDieg, 
. ir the Thunderer's day, to the worship of Thor, the 
bravest of the sons of Odin ; Friday, fromFriga, the 
wife of Odin ; and Saturday, from Seater-Dieg, from 
the idol ScnieJ'. 
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ft 

Why are two wtdu ealUd afmrtmghi? 

Because of its coDtraction from the Saxon for 
fourteen wghU ; from the custom of tbe aneiaiit 
northern natioas to ooimt by nigfats ; thiui we mf, 
this day seven, or se'night, for a week. 

fVhy was ihe eve or dmf ttfore a solemn fead eaOsd 
a vigil? 

Because the primitive Christians wer^ wont to 
watch, (vigtlare, Latin) fast and prayin their churches. 

Why hm the monks a Floral calendar? 

Because they had for each day in the year, a 
flower dedicated to a particular saint, on aacouttt 
of its flowering about the saint's festif«l. . 

Why are fairs So often held on dkttrcA kolidmm? 

Because they originated in an attempt of Urafory 
the Great to render popular the festiTalof tiM patron 
saints of churches; fyr which purpose he eocouvmgdl 
the people, on the day of the festival, to erect boeAs 
of branches about the church, and to Ibaat and be 
merry in them with- innocence. This custom was in- 
troduced into England from the continent, andmmr 
have been equally familiar to the Britons and SaJDOB% 
being observed among the churches of Asia and Kxh 
rope in the sixth century, and by those of Western 
Europe in the seventh. And eqiijally in Asia and fin- 
rope, equally on the continent and the islands, tbeae 
celebrities gave rise to those commercial marts, whidl 
we caliyatr«. The people resorted in crowds to the 
festival, and a considerable provision would be wanted 
for their entertainment. The prospect of interest in* 
vited the' little traders of the country to come with 
their wares; thus, among the man v pavilions for hoe* 
pitality in the neighbourhood of the church, various 
booths were erected for the sale of commodities. In 
large towns, surrounded with populous districts, the 
resort of the people to the wake would be great, and 
the attendance of traders at the celebrity was nume*' 
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iHMis ; and this resort, and this attendance, constitut- 
ed a fair. 

Basil expressly mentions the numerous appearance 
ef traders at these festivals in Asia, and Gregory 
notes the same custom to be common in Europe. 
And, as the festival was observed on a Feria, or holy- 
day, it as naturally assumed to itself, and as natur- 
ally communicated to the mart, the appellation of 
Feria, or fair. The same among the Saxonsj the 
French, the Germans, the Britons, Fager,Foix,Feyer, 
Faire ; the word was derived from the same source 
in all these nations — the one ecclesiastical language 
of West Europe at this period. Several of our 
most ancient fairs appear to have been actually held, 
and have been actually continued to our own time, 
on the original church holidays of the places ; as 
that on the festival of St Peter's Church, in West- 
minster; another on ,the feast of St Cuthbert, in 
Durham ; and a third on the holiday of St Barthol- 
omew, in London. — Dr WMtdker. 

Why are public Rolidays less prejudicial to trade than 
is generally imagined ? 

Because, if by an agreement amongst themselves, 
or by a statute, the shops of tradesmen were shut on 
one other day besides Sunday in every month, fort- 
night or week, as much of their wares would be sold 
as ever ; the Lnisiness that would have been trans- 
acted on the ]iew holiday, would be done on one of 
the remaining days; some ease would be gained, 
and uo custom lost by the whole company. It is no 
inconvenience to the public that nutmegs and pep- 
per cannot be procured on a Sunday — nor would 
it be if the same disability was extended to a Wed- 
nesday* It would, however, be very inconvenient 
if there were only one day in the year on which 
spices could be transferred. — This is the rationale 
of holidays. 

In mechanical occupations it is somewhat different. 
Whilst the saw and the shuttle are still, the gains of 
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the joiner and wenver Etnp also ; but if thera be ■ 
adeqURle inolivo fur vigorous exertions, over; ona 
must tiavGobaerveii, that inaiechBiiicnlarla,slibough 
il may not be possible to put the labour of a mantb 
into a week, it is very easy to do iha work of ten 
days in nine. A boliday that has been spent in nl) 
a|;reeable and rational manner, lins no invigorating 
eflect ; and the anticipated holiday is 8till nivre 
animating-; besides, unceasing toil is injurious, and 
an excess of labour, like nil other excesses, is miii- 
chieTouB, and destroys the power of labouring. — 
£i/i'ntiuri|'^ Revietc, 

Why is the first day of tht yiar dtdieated lo Janiu ? 

Because Janus, being two-faced, is the emblem of 
retrospect and foresight united. 

Why do we make gifU on JVeie Yearns day ? 

Because such was tbe custom in the time of Rodih- . 
lua and Taliua, when the usual presents wars figs 
and dates covered with leaf gold, and sent by clianU 
to patrons, with a piece of money, which was ex* 
pended to purchase the statues of deities. 
Jfhy is Tweljih Day also called Epiphany? 

Because Epiphany signifies manifestation, and , 
this is the day whereon Christ was manifested to 
the Gentiles. 

Why are ' King and (lueen' drawn on TwrfflhDig? 

Because of its origin from a custom among the an- 
cient Greeks and Ramans, who, on the festival day* 
of Saturn, about this season of the year, drew lota 
for kingdoms, and like kings, exercised ihc^ir tem- 
porary authority. — Brand. — Mr Fosbroke affirm^ 
that ' the King of Saturnalia was elected by beani, 
and that from thence came our king and queen on ' 
this day.' 

Why is the firal Monday after Twelfth Day colled 
Plough Monday r 

Because il was the first day after Christmas that 
husbandmen resumed the plough. 
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Whf %8 a certain inflammatory disease called St An- 
ihony^sfire ? 

Because when it raged violentljr, in various parts, 
in the eleventh century, according to the legend, 
the intercession of St Anthony was prayed for, and 
it miraculously ceased. 

Why was St Vincenfs also called Sunbeam Day ? 

Because of an old proverb that it bodes good luck 
if the sunbeams break out during this day. A Latin 
proverbial line has it, * Vincenii festo si solradiat, 
memoir esto f thus in English, and extended : — 

Remember, on St Vincent's Day 
If that the son his beams display, 
Be sure to mark the transient beam 
Which tlirough the casement i^eds a gleam; 
For 'tis a token bright and clear, 
Of prosperous weather all the year. 

St Vincent, a Spanish martyr, was burnt in 304 ; 
and Dr Foster thinks the custom may have been de- 
rived frotn a notion that the sun would not shine 
continuously on the day whereon the Saint was 
burnt. 

Why was St PaMtTs also called Prognostic Day ? 

Because of the ancient superstitious observance 
of the weather of this day, considered as ominous 
of the future year, of which the following quotation 
gives the best account : an old proverb says — 

* Clari dies Panli bona tempora denotat anni. 
Si ftierint venti deaignant poeilia genti. 
Si ftaerint nebulae pereunt animalia quaeque ; 
Si nix, si pluvia, designant tempora cara ; 
Ne credas certd, nam fallit regula «epe.' 

Which has been thus paraphrased : 

< If St Paul's Day be fidr and cleare, 

It doth betide a happy yeare ; 

But if by chance it then should raine, 

It wlU make deare all kinds of graine ; 

And if the clouds make dark the skie, 

Then neate and fogies this year shall die ; 

If blustering winds do blow aloft. 

Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft.' 
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fThf is PurifieaHon Da^ ate eMtd CanUkmrnt 

Because, before mass is said this day, the. ehmsh 
hUasta her cerndUs for the tshoU year, mad makm a 
procession, with hallowed or blessed candlm ia tbi 
hands of the faithful. — Old CaAoUe JVacL 

my 13 thefuHval of St ValentUu, or St rtdmdim^ 
D(vu, preserved in our Calendar ? - 

Because it was the practice in ancient RoMM^ 
during a great part of the month of February^ IS 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which were ibfuits te 
honour of Pan and Juno, whence the latter daily 
was named Februata, F^brualis, and Felmilla. On 
this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremoniee, the 
names of young women were put into a box, from 
which they were drawn by the men, as chanee di- 
rected.. The pastors of the early Christian ehurehy 
who by every possible means endeavoured to eradi- 
cate the vestiges of pagan superstitions, and chielfaf 
by some commutations of their forms, substitiilBat 
in the present instance, the names of particiikr 
saints, instead of those of the women ; and aa the 
festival of the Lupefcalia had commenced about the 
middle of Februaiy, they appear to have eboMi 
Valentine's Day for celebrating the new ftatti 
because it occurred nearly at the same time. 

Brand says, * I have found unquestionable anthor- 
ity to evince, that the custom of choosing Valentines 
was a sport practised in the houses of the gentry in 
England, as early as the year 1476.' 

Why were leeks worn by the Welsh, or ancient BrOonSf 
on St David^s Day. 

Because of a signal victory obtained by the nritons 
under the command of a famous general, known vul- 
garly by the name of St David ; when the BritoDB 
wore a leek in their hats, to distinguish their friends 
from their enemies in the heat of the battle. Other 
explanations are given ; but Mr Brand thinks this ia 
the best solution. 
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Mi" Hone observes, it is probable that keks were 
a Druidic symbol, employed in honour of the British 
Cendven, or Ceres, presuming that the Druids were 
a branch of the Phcenician priesthood. Both were 
ilddieted to oak worship ; and during the funereal 
rites of Adonis and Byblos, leeks and onions were 
•xhibited in pots, with other vegetables, and called 
the gardens of that deity. The leek was worshipped 
at Ascalon,( whence the modern term of Scallions,) 
as it was in Egypt ; leeks and onions were also de- 

fosited in the sacred chests of the mysteries, both of 
sis and Ceres, the Cendven of the Druids: leeks 
are among the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and some- 
times a leek is on the head of Osiris ; and at other 
times grasped in an extended hand. Porrus, a leek, 
is derived by Bryant from the Egyptian god Pi-orus, 
who^is the same as the Beal Peor of the Phcenicians, 
amd the. Bel or Bellinis of the Druids. 

Wky is the day before Shrove Tuesday called Collop 
Monday} 

^ Because it was the last day of flesh-eating before 
Lent, when our ancestors cut their flesh meat into 
collops or steaks, for salting or hanging up till Lent 
was over : hence, in many places, it is still a custom 
to have eggs and collops, or slices of bacon, at din- 
ner on this day. 

Why are pancakes eaten on Shrove Tuesday ? 

Because the^^ are taken from the heathen Foma- 
caliaj celebrated on the 18th of February, in memory 
of making bread before ovens were invented by the 
goddess Fornax. — Foshrooke, 

Why is the day before Lent called Shrove Tuesday ? 

Because of us corruption from Shrive, an old 
€axon word signifying confession. Hence, Shrove 
Tuesday means Confession Tuesday, on which day 
All the people in every parish throughout the king- 
4om, during the Romish times, were obliged to con- 
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feM their sins, one bf one, to tbeir own pariah priesli, 
in their own pariah churches. 

Ifky wot Otrmning at cackt formerly customary on 
Shrove Tuesday ? 

Because tlie crowing of acock once prevented 
SaxoD ancestors frutn masaacring their conquerors, 
another port of our ancestors, tlie Danes, oo Iha 
morningof a Shrove Tuesday, while nsloep in tb«r 
beds. 

Tbia is the account generally received, althouah 
two linesinanepigram 'Una Cock at RocbeBlar,'&r 
the witty Sir Charles Sedley, imply ibat the eotHtrnxt- 
fered tbia annual barbarity by way of punishment Ar 
8t Peter's crime, in denying bia Lord and Masten— 

Ami on Bhrove Tuenlay porinh Id lliy prime.' 
A writer in tlie Gentleman's Magazine also Sigrs: — 
'The barbarous practice ofthrowing at a cock tied to 
a stake on Shrovetide, 1 think 1 have react, haa u 
allusion to the indigniliea otfered by the Jews to iba 
Saviourof the World before bis Crucifixion.' — EUt^B 
JVbiM lo Brand. 

Why was eock-Jlghting a popular sport in Greece P 
Because of its origin from the Athenians, on tbi 
following occasion. --WbenThemistbcles was mart^ 
in^hisarniy against the Persians, he, by the way, efc 
pying two cocks £gbting, caused hisarmytohalt,Bllfl 
addressed them as follows: — 'Behold! these do not. 
fight for tbeir household gods, for the inonumenta oT 
their ancestors, nor for glory, nor for liberty, nor fir 
the safety oftheir children, but only because the sMf 
will not give way to the other.' This so eucouni|^ 
the Grecians, that they fought strenuously, and ^ 
lained the victory over the Persians ; upon whi(^ 
cock-fighting was, by n particular law, ordered l^^ 
be annually celebrated by llie Aliienians, 

CiBHar mentions the English cocks in his Comroe»- 
taries; but the earliest notice of cock-fighting in Eng^ 
land, ia by Fitzslephen the monk, who died 1 191. 
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Ifkyig Lent SO called? 

Because of the season wherein it ia observed ; 
Lent in ihe SaxoD language signifying Spring, being 
now uaeS to signify the Spring Fast, whicli olways 
begins so that it may end at Eaater, to remind ua of 
our Saviour'a sufferingB, wliich ended at his resur- 
rection. — Wheailey on the Commoit Prayer. 

Whyiathefiritday ofLtnl called Ash Ifedneaday? 

Because, in the Roman Catholic Church, the priest 
blesses ashes on this day, and puts them on the heads 
of the people. 

Why was leprosy so prevalent in England before the 
S^fbrmation ? 

Because of the necessity of eating salt fish and 
salted iDeat during a great portion of the year, from 
the ordinances of the old religion, as well- as from 
the defective state of agriculture. 

ff/iv 15 the shamrock or trejbit tlie national ejnblem 
of Ireland ? 

Because It is said that when ScPatrick landed near 
Wicklow, to convert the Irish in 433, the pagan in- 
habitants were ready to stone him ; he requested to 
be heard, and endeavoured to explain God to them 
aa the Trinity in Unity, but they could not understand . 
bim ; till, plucking a trefoil from the ground, he said 
' Is it not as possible for the Father, Sou, and Holy 
Ghost,as for these ]eavcs,to grow upon a single stalk.' 
Then thelriah were immediately convinced. — Bronrf. 

An ingenious naturalist has lately attempted to 
prove that the original plant was uot the white clo- 
vekwhich isDowemployed as the emblem of Ireland. 
He conceives it should be something familiar to the 
people, and familiar too when the national least is 
celebrated. Now, the white clover is not fully ex- 
panded on St Patrick's Day, and wild specimens 
could hardly be obtained at this season. Besides, it 
was certainly uncommon in Ireland during its early 
history, having been introduced into that country in 
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the middle of the serenteanth oeDtviy, bM 
common by cultivation. Old authon iirove thui the 
ahamrock wae eaten by the Irish; and one who wwl 
over to Ireland in the eizteenih century, Mqrs k nil 
eaten, and was a mmr plant. The iimm» sIm^ «f 
shamrock is common to several trefoils^ both Im the 
Irish and Gaelic languages. Now, doT«r eoidi Ml 
have been eaten, and is not sour. Wnad mnml 
is sour, is an early spring plant, is abundant ^ 
land, and is a trefoil. The old herbaliatacaU it ' 
rogj and it is sour ; while its beauty might 
to the distinction of being the national emUoow 
substitution of one for t^ other has btttja 
ed by eultivatiota, which made the wood-«CMrral 
abundant, and the Dutch clover plentifa]. — < 
from the PhUasophieed Magaxint. 

Why is Lady-umf $o caUed? 

Because it is the Annunciation of the Vifgiii 



whose ancient and popular name was ' 0«r La4F«* 
Why are fried peas^ eaten in the JVMA ou'lfta JS^ 

day, before Palm Sunday^ called Carlvng$ ? 

Because the day ^as formerly called CarlegOvCiili 
Sunday, as may yet be seen in some old alma^atai. 

Why were heana applied to religious uses 
Romans ? * 

Because they were thought to belong to tha 
Pliny observes that * beans contain the soula of llO 
dead ;' and Plutarch held them to be of the Wghijai 
efficacy for invoking the manes. The repast for tiw 
dead commonly consisted^of beans, lettuceSgAte; oftd 
in the Lemuria, held to pacify the ghosts of tbe4ipdb 
the Romans threw beans on the fire of- the akflry-ll 
drive them out of their houses. 

Why is Palm Sunday so named ? 

Because, on that day, as the Ritualists say, the 
boughs of palm trees used to be carried in procession^ 
in imitation of those which the Jews strewed iiviha 
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way of Christ when he went up to Jerusalem. Box- 
wood is still used for palm in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; — (Brand) — and willow^ laurel, yew, and 
box for decoration, in England. 

Why are the blossoms of the wUlow called palm ? 

Because, the blossoms coming forth before any 
leaves appear, and flothrishing most before Easter, 
are gathered to deck houses on Palm Sunday. 

The cerea;iony of bearing palms in England was 
retained till the second year of the reign of Edward 
YI. Mr Douce says, < I have somewhere met with a 
proverbial saying, that he who hath not a palm in his 
iiaii|lonJ?alm Sunday must have his hand cut off.' 

Palm Sunday was also specially observed as a 
Church festival : in the church-wardens' account of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, occurs : — 1. Henry VIII. 
* For ale upon Palm Sunday, on syngeing of the 
Passion, 02. Cto. \d,^ 

Jfhy %$ U customary to make fools on the first of 
JiprU? 

Because, isiays Mr Douce, 'after all the conjectures 
which have been formed touching its origin, it is cer- 
tainly borrowed from the French, and may, I think, 
ba deduced from this simple analogy. The French 
call them april fish, {poissons d*Avril) ». «. simpletons, 
or, in other words, silly mackerel, which suffer them- 
selves to be caught in this month. But, as with us 
April is not the season of that fish, we have very 
properly substituted the word Fools.' 

frhy u a stupid person in the JVbrth called a gowk^ 
or a gaufkie ?' 

Because Gauch, in the Teutonic, is rendered 
stuUus, fool. — Brand. 

Why are persons thus imposed upon^ in the JVorth of 
England caJUed ' JiprU gowks^ ? 
Because a gouk,or gowk,is properly a cuckoo,aDd is 
used here metaphorically, for a fool. The cuckoo 

PART III. 2 
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18, indeed, everywhere a name of contempt. Id 
Scetlaod, upon April-Day, ' they buot the gowk,' by 
sending silly people upon fools' errandsi, from place 
to place, with a letter, in which is written : -^ 

* On the lint day of ApiH, 

HUit the gowk another mile.*— ArmidL 

Why 18 an absurd errand eaUtd * aleeveUsB^ ? 

Because, to ' sleave atwo' is an old ezprenion ftr 
untwisting or unfolding, and Mesa' final beiqg 
negative, sleeve-less plainly implies that which can- 
not be untwisted or explained. — EUta's Abltt ft 
Brand, 

Why is the day before Good Friday catted Maumitnf 
Thursday? 

Because of a custom' of the king's distrlbutinf 
alms to a certain number of poor persona at White- 
hall, on that day, from maunds, or basketii originally 
from tlie Saxon mand. — Ndres. '* 

Part of the ceremony consisted in washing, the 
feet of the poor in the Royal Chapel, which was 
formerly done by the kings themselves, in imitatioD 
of our Saviour's pattern of humility, &c.' James U, 
was the last king who performed this in person; 
(Gentleman^s Magazine) it being now the office of the 
Lord High Almoner. 

Why are buns on Good Friday marked VfiffS a dram? 

Because the cross is a received symbol -of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and commemorates the 
passion of Christ on this day. 

The cross is the most popular emblem of popery 
that the Reformation has spared ii^ England, The 
various uses of thecross,devotional as well as secular, 
deserve notice. ' In the North of England, the conn- 
try people make with a knife, many little cross marks 
on their cakes, before they put them into the oven. 
Persons who cannot write, instead of signing tbalr 
naTnes,make their marks iuthe fbrm of across. From 
the cross at thebeginniug of a horn book,the alphabet 
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is called the Christ Cross Row. Tb« cross used in 
shop-books, Butler seems to derive from Che same 
origin. The round O of a niilk-score is, if 1 mistake 
not, marked with a cross for a shilling. Flecknoe 
says, (1665) that fanatical reformers attached ill luck 
to a bird flying with its wings across, a ship with its 
cross-yard sail upon the sea, and profaneness to a 
tailor sitting cross-legged ; which detestation of the 
cross-form took its rise from the odium at that time 
against every thing derived from popery. Among 
the Irish, when a woman milks her cow, she dips 
her finger into the milk, with which shecrosseertbe 
beast, and piously articulates a prayer,saying,* Mary 
and our Lord preserve thee till I come again.' — 
(Geni. Masraz, 1795.; 

In the West of England, is a vulgar notion, that 
the straight stripe down the shoulders of the ass, 
intersected by a long one from the neck to the tail, 
is a cross of honour conferred upon him by Chris^ 
and that before Christ rode upon the ass, that animal 
was not so distinguished. 

Why are these buns so called ? 
Because of the origin of the term from a species of 
sacred bread, which used to be offered to the gods, 
and was called Boun. The Qreeks, who changed 
the nu final into a sigmm, expressed it in the nomi- 
native 3flvf, but in the accusative, more truly Boun, 
Bevf. Heyschius speaks of the 5oun, and describes 
it a kind of cake, with a representation of twoh<H'ns. 
Julius Pollux mentions it after the same manner, a 
sort of cake with horns. Diogenes Laerti us, speak- 
ing of the same offering, made by Empedocles, de- 
scribes the chief ingredients of which it is composed. 
* He offered one of the sacred Liha, called a Bouse,, 
which was made of fine flour and honey.' It is said 
of Cecropp, that he first offered up this sort of sweet- 
bread. Hence we may judge of the antiquity of the 
custom, from the times to which Cecrops is referred 
(1080, B.C ) The prophet Jeremiah takes notice of 
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this kind of offisriDff, when be if ■pmUog •f^tiii' 
Jewish women at Pathros in Egypt, and oi tMr 
base idolatry; in all which their biubaada iMi 
encouraged them. The women, in their . ezpoaCBi- 
lation upon his rebuke, tell him, * Did we not mahi 
thee cakes to worship her ?* Jer. xlir. Id^ lUi ^L18» 
* Small loaves of bread,' Mr Hatcfaioaoo QlwMHiy 
' peculiar in their form, being long andafaarpatktdi 
ends, are called buns.* These Mr.Brjfant dpiivwiS 
above, and concludes ; — * We only retain tlM MMM 
and form of the jBouh, the sacred usds are no noiar* 
— Brand. 

Whf did the Kings qf England fcrmm^ kaUwm fmgi 
on Good Friday ? 

Because the wearers should not be afflietad wMi 
the falling sickness; a ring which had long bataaif- 
served with great yeneration,in WestminLrter AbMfi 
being supposed to have great efficacy acaiait IM 
cramp and falling sickness, when touched bg 
who were afflicted with either of thoae dm 
This ring is reported to have been brougbt 
Jerusalem. 

* Crampe rings' are also mentioned by Ltal 
ners ; and in our times jet rings are by weak j 
believed to be singularly efficacious. 

Why is Friday supersUHously eonsidtred an 
day? 

Because, probably, of the crucifixion of our Savioar 
on a Friday — a day of fear, trembling, of darknafl^ 
aad earthquakes. The fast ordained by the Chuvpfc 
contributes to perpetuate these mournful ideaa. -r 

The Romans had their liidb^ anduniucky days, anl 
on the latter would not undertake any busineei^ ftt 
fear it should have a bad conclusion: theyconsiderad 
them as unhappy and of bad ometi. The French have 
also an unluckyor unfortunate day,andthisis JFVisIiigf. 
On this day, they will not undertake any budineae of 
importance,for fear of its turning out badly; or a long 
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journey, test it may abountl with distressing acci- 
dents; a marriage is seldom contracted on tbisday, 
!eat it should be unhappy. — ^ Leigh Hunt lellausthat 
'Lord Byron believed in the Ul-lutk oC Fridays, and 
was seriously disconcerted if any thing was to be 
done on that frightful dny of the week/ 

fVliT/ is Easter ao called ? 

EtecBUse it is derived from the goddess Kastor, 
w^orshipped by our Saxon ancestors, with peculiar 
ceremonies, in April. The anniversary festival in 
honour of Chrlafs resurredfen falling at the same 
time of the year, occosioood the transfer of the 
heathen name in this country to the Christain cele- 

Why nre churches decoraSed luilk fioietra and ikntbi 
on Easter Day ? 

Because the plants are moEt probably intended as 
emblems of the resurrection, having just risen from 
the earth, in which, during the severity of winter, 
they seem to have been buried. — Gent. Mag. 1783. 
ffAy ore ' Paiile Egga' given as fanitg* in the 
narlktrn cotinlita ill Eosltr? 

Because the custom is the remains of an ancient 
superstition of the Roman Church, adopted from 
ibo Jews. Thus,in one of their prayers: 'Bless,U 
Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature of eggs,' &c. 
Eggs were hold liy the E^gyptians as a sacred em- 
blem of the renovation of mankind after the deluge. 
The Jens adopted it to suit the circumstances of 
tbeir history, as a type of their departure from the 
land of KgypI ; and it was used in [he feast of the 
imssover, as ])art of the furniture of the table, with 
the Pnschal lamb. The Christians have certainly 
OSed it on this day, as retaining the elements of 
■ Uire life, for an emblem of the resurrection.— 

titMason^a J^ortltainberlnnd. 
I fFky are these eggs railed ' Paste' ? 
■Because they celebrate Pascke, or Easter. 

f yART lit. 2* 
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tfhji are lansy ptiddingt and eaktt eattn a 

Because they were introduced by the monks, a 
Bymboticiil of the bitter lierlia iu use among th( 
Jews at tliis sensnn ; though, at the Esme tjmai 
bacon was alwaya a pan of tLc Kaster fare, to dad 
note a contempt of Judaism. 

Why an mini and sugar a general snucefor lamb ? 

Because of its origin from the above custom of 
eating bitter hcrba: the Je-vrscontrivinglodimiDM 
the bitter flavour of the tansy, by making it into ^ 
■nuce for their paschal Inmb.* 

Hky teas the cuatom of keavtitg or ti/ling' /ottnttif 
very general at Easier ? 

Because it was intended to represent our Savioiu^ 
resurrection. — Branrf.— The men lift the womel 
on Easter Monday, and the women the men ol 
Tuesday. One or more tnke hold of each leg, aiM 
one or more of each arm, near the body, and Itftthi 
person up in u horizontal position, three times.-' 
Cent. Mag. 1784. 

Why i» it erroneoua la suppose that Ihtjigurti onSi, 
Biddenden cakes represent the donors of the gi/I?{ • 
Because the givers were two maiilens, named Proa 
ton ; and the print of the women on the cakes baj 
taken place only within these 50 years, and was in 
tended to represent two poor widows, an the genvtt 
objects of a charitable benefociion. — Hasled's But 
of Kent. 'X 
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ftky ii the Sandaii a/Ur Eaater Day calkd Loto 
Sunday? 

Because llie cereniooies performed in the oticient 
church were not of so grnnd ami pompous a nHtiire 
■B ibe high feElival of Easier. Dominica in .Albit is 
also, another title of this Sunday, which took its 
origin from the chrisouiH,or white robes, coDsidered 
US emblems of purity and innocence, being then laid 
aside, which had been placed upon those christened 
on Easter-eve. 

fFky it St George the palron aaiTi/ of England ? 

Because, when Robert, Duke of Normandy, theson 
tff William the Conqueror, whs fighting a^^Hiiist the 
Turks, and laying siege to the famous cily of Antlocb, 
which was expcoieU to berelievud by the Saracens, 
St George appeared withaninntimersble army, com- 
ing down from the hills, all clad in white, with a red 
cross on his banner, to reinforce the Christians; this 
BO terrified the infidels, that they fled, and left tha 
Cbristinns in possession of the town. — Butler. 

Why ia St Gtorge tisually painted on liorsthatk, and 
tiUing at a dragon under hie feel ? 

Because the representation isemblenialicol of bis 
faith andfortiiude, by which he conquered the devil, 
called the dragon in the Apocalypse. — Butter. 

Wkywaithe Orderofthe Garter imtituled ? 

Because of the victory obtained over the French at 

the battle of Cressy ; when Edward ordered his garter 

to be displayed as a signal of battle ; to commemorate 

which, he made a garter the priocipai ornament of 

, »n order, and a symbol of the indissoluble union of 

e knights. The order is under the patronage or 
I protection of St George, whence he figures in its 
I insignia. Such is the account of Camden, Fern, 
I and others. — The common story of the order being 
inalituted in honour of o garter of the Countess of 
Salisbury, which she dropped indaucing,and which 
was picked up by King Edward, has been denounc- 
ed as fabulous by our beet antiquaries. 
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Why U St George ike patnmtfihearmg? 

Because he was himself a soldier in the mraif of 
Dioclesian. — Butter. 

Why is St Mark uaually dq^ided foiA a Nm emh 
chant, winged^ by his side ? 

Because the lion is emblematical of the nerrooi 
solidity of his writings; and the win^ of the mflrv 
than human powers displayed in their composhioa^ 

Why is the Jewish festiwd of the Pasmmr^ 0t Ai 
Pascal Lamb, celebrated on the f^Sth efJ^frU ? . 

Because of the directions given in Ezodaa, xKf 8 
to 20, beginning, < Speak ye unto all the eongrefafioB 
of Israel, saying, in the tenth day of this month, {ltf> 
san) they shall take to them every man a-lamb^ witfa^ 
out blemish, a maJe (tf the first year.' 'On this ooe^ 
sion, every house was not only ordered to proviitea 
lamb to be killed on the fourteenth day in the evening, 
but its blood was to be sprinkled on the door-postij 
and the lamb eaten by the people in their travellitt 
attire ; because it was known, that in conBeqaeoM 
of the dreadful plagues, the Egyptians would oeiid 
them forth in haste. They were also ordered to'taU 
of the blood, and strike it on the two side-posts of lh0 
door, in order that, when the destroying angel pauMMl 
through to smite all the first-born of the land ^ 
Egypt, seeing this blood, he would pass over the 
cliildren of Israel, so that the plague should not be 
upon them to destroy them. The feast of the paschal 
lamb, or passover, was therefore ordered to be kept 
throughout all generations, by an ordinance, foreve^. 
— Times'* Telescope, 1815. 

Why did the ancient Jews at Jertisalem reserve eri^ 
minals for execution till the celebration of the mod 
solemn feasts ? 

Because then, (at the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles) the Jews came up to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice, and the malefactors were then 
executed, in order that all Israel might see and fear. 
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Why art parochial perambuUttions made, and bounds 
beaten on Ascension Day ? ^ 

Because tbey are in imitation of the heathen feast 
called Terminalia, dedicated to the god Terminus, 
(Latinfor bound) who was considered as the guardian 
of fields and landmarks, and the keeper up dr friend- 
ship and peace among men. (Spdman, cited by 
Bourne.) The primitive custom used by Christians 
on this occasion, was,for the people to accompany the 
bishop or some of the clergy into the fields, where 
Litanies were made, and the mercy of God implored, 
that he would avert the evils of plague and pesti- 
lence, that he would send them good weather, and 
give them in due season the fruits of the earth. — 
JBrand, 

Shaw, in his history of Staffordshire, says, this 
ceremony has probably its origin in the Roman of- 
ferings of the /irimitt£& (or first fruits). 'The idea 
was, no doubt, that of returning thanks to God, by 
wb<M(e goodness the face of nature was renovated, 
and fresh means provided for the sustenance and 
comfort of His creatures/ The ceremony was some- 
timoB performed at crosses, for in a curious sermon, 
date 1590, we find that the Catholics had their ' gos- 
pelleg at superstitious crosses deck't like idols ;' and 
Dr Piott says, at Stanlake, Oxon, the minister of the 
parish, on this occasion, ' reads the gospel at a bar- 
rel's bead, in the cellar of the Chequer Inn, in that 
town, where some say there was formerly a hermit- 
age; others, that there was anciently a cross, at 
which tl^y read the gospel in former times ; over 
which, the^house, and particularly the cellar, being 
built, they are forced to continue the custom as 
above. At Oxford, at this time, the little crosses, 
cut in the stones of buildings, to denote the division 
of the parishes, are whitened with chalk. — Ellis* s 
JNhtes to Brand. 

Why is RogaUon Sunday so called ? 

Because of the derivation of the term from th 
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Latin rogare to iwk ; and on the three subsequent 
days supplications were appointed by Mammertai^ 
bishop of Vienna, in the year 14G9, to be offered up 
with fasting, to God, to avert some particular cala- 
mities that threatened his diocese. 

fVhy f^ Rogation ifttk^ in iht nmik of tjnffitmd^ 
called gang week? 

Because gang there signifies to go ; and at this 
time the people make parochial perambulations. 
Thus, gang-days were holidays ; and gadding about 
originated in the same custom. 

Hhy is H'hit Sunday^ or Jfhiten Sunday ^ so eaUtd? 

Because, partly from the glorious light of beaTeu, 
which was this day sent down upon the earth, from 
the Father of lights ; but principally, because this 
day being one of the stated times for baptism in the 
ancient church, those that were baptised put on 
white garments, as types of that spiritual purity which 
they received. — Titne^s Telescopt, 1814. 

JVhy are certain feasts at WhitsunHdey &e, eotterf 

Because much ale was drank then : other etymo- 
logies have been attempted ; but this is the most 
natural and most probable. There were bride-ales, 
clerk-ales, give-ales, lamb-ale^, leet-ales, Midsum- 
mer-ales, scot-ales, Whitsun-ales, and several more. 
— J^ares. 

In Poor Robin's almanack for 1676, stool-ball and 
barley-break, are spoken of as Whitsun sports. In 
the almanack for the following year, in June, oppo- 
site Whitsunday and holidays, we read : — 



^ At Idiogton, 
A fair they hold • 

Wherercakef) and ale 
Are to be sold. 



At Highgate and 
At Holloway, 

The like is kept 
Here every day. 



At Totnam-conit,' 
And Kenlish TowB, 

And a!l those places, 
Up and down.' 



In 'antient tymes,' Whitsun plays were acted at 
this season. At Chester, these plays were twenty- 
five in number, and were performed for above three 
ranturies, annually. 
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ffhi/ it ' Ihf. MonttvC cdtbrattd aiety third l/ttir, on 
Whit Tuesday, at Eton? 

ItBcause, in tbB opinioD of Mr hysons^ it originat- 
ed in i)ie ceremonial of tlie Bairn, or Boy-Bishop. 
Mr Hakewill, (in bis Histan/ of mndtor] asks, ' why 
ma; not this custom be supposed to have originated 
in a procession to perforai an annual mass at the 
altar of aome saint, to whom a small cbapel might 
have been dedicated, on Ebe mount called Salt Hill ? 
— a ceremony very common in Catholic countries, 
as such an altar is a fro'iuenl appendage to tbeir 
towns and populous villages. As for the selling' of 
salt, it may he considered aa a natural accompani- 
ment, when its emblematical character, aa to its use 
in the ceremonies of the Roman Oatbollc Church 
is contemplaleil.' 

ffhy it thejiral of May a festive holiday? 

Because its ciistoms hail the return of Spring, 
Mid chiefly taken from our conquerors, the Romans. 
Hence, these festivities are aa old as any we have on 
racord. On the 4th of the calemls of May, the Ro- 
imans held their Floratia, or festival in honour of 

' ■ Mr Borlase says i ' May customs are nothing more 
than e^ratulation of (he Spring, to testify universal 
joy at the revival of vegetation.' And Mr Douce 
, observes, 'that there can be no doubt that the 
Queen of May is the legitimate representative of 
Ike goddess Florn, in the Roman festival.' 

It was anciently thecustomfor all ranks of people 

Sioutama}ing,earlyon thefirst of May, Bourne 
us that in his time, in the villages in the north 
f England, the juvenile part of both sexes were 
'onl to risen little after midnight on the morning of 
I ithat day, and walk to some ndghhouring wood, ac- 
I companied with music and the blowing of horns, 
i where they broke ilown branches from the trees, and ' 

■domed them with nosegays and crowns of dowere. 
I This done, they returned homewards with tlieir 
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booty,about the time of sunrise, and made tbeir doors 
and windows triumph in the flowery spoil. * Theie 
was a time when this custom was observed by noble 
and royal personages,as well as the vulgar.' -^Bramd* 
The supposed cosmetic virtues of may-dew, wheo 
gathered before sun-rise, are prettygenermllyremem- 
bcred in the country ; and a writer in the Qvorler- 
ly Review playfully observes, ' it was probably •■ 
allegory, by which some village Zadig attempted to 
induce the maidens to attend to the wholeaonw ob- 
servances of early rising and exercise.' 

r Ellis occupies upwards of fifty quarto pagM 
with May-day customs, few only of which we c«B 
find room to notice. In an old pamphlet quoted by 
him, we find the May-pole, mentioned in a new and 
curious light. We gather from the writer, thatoiir 
ancestors held an anniversary assembly on M ayndayi 
and that the column of Mayf whence our May-poM| 
was the great standard of justice, in the £y-coB- 
mons or fields. Here it was that the people, if they 
saw cause, deposed or punished their govenioiiy 
their barons, and tbeir kings. -The judges' boofh 
or wand (at this time discontinued, and only fidmqf 
represented by a trifling nosegay) and the staff or 
rod of authority in the civil and in the militsry, (fbr 
it was the mace of power and the truncheon of the 
field officer) are both derived from hence. A mayor, 
he says, received his name from this May, in ths 
sense of lawful power ; the crown, a mark of die* 
parity, was also taken from the May, being reprs* 
sentative of the garland or crown, which, when hung 
on the top of the May or pole, was the great siffDU 
for convening the people; the arches of it, whieh 
spring from the circlet and meet together at the 
mound, or round ball, being necessarily so formed, 
to suspend it to the top of the pole. He also tells 
of a mock-battle custom between youth, the one 
party in winter, and the other in spring livery ; when 
spring was sure to gain the victory. 
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The puiitaDS fought a stubborn battle with the 
may-poles, ** those heathenish vanities of superstition 
and wickedness," and the poles never held up their 
heads again. The last upon record, was that m May 
Fair, which was " beggea " by Sir Isaac Newton, as a 
stand for his telescope. 

Superstition was busy on this day : and among other 
omens attached to it, was the ill luck of being married 
in the month of May, — as old as Ovid. Scot, in his 
** Discovery of Witchcraft," also tells us of an old su- 
perstition : " To be delivered from witches, they hang 
in their entries (among other things) May-thorn, otiier- 
wise white-thorn, gathered on May-day. " The only 
relics of May-customs in our times, are the May-day 
milking-pail, the saturnalia of chimney-sweeps ; and 
the occasional decoration of hoi-ses. Of the milk-pail, 
Strutt observes : '* The mayings are in some part yet 
kept up by the milk-maids at London, who go about 
the streets, witli their garlands and musick, dancing ; 
but this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of the oii- 
f^inal sports ; for, may-poles were set up in the streets, 
with various martial shows, morris-dancing, and other 
devices, with which, and revelling, and good cheer, 
the day passed away. At night they rejoiced, and 
lighted up their fires." 

With the poetry of this festival the reader is probably 
more &miliar, from Shakspeare, Milton, and Herrick, 
to "May-day with the Muses," by Bloomfield. Still 
more recent is, from the devoutly-elegant pen of the late 
Bishop Heber, the following 

CAROL FOR MAY-DAY. 

Queen of fresh flowers, 

Whom vernal stars obey. 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
In Nature's greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth's expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guMt 
Thou merry month of May 

9AMT in. D 
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SuperstitioD was busy on ihis day: and among other 
omens aitac)ied to it, was the ill lurk of lieitig married 
hi the tnoiith of May, — as old as Ovid- Scot, in hia 
" Discovery of Witchcrafl," also lolls ua of an old su- 
peiatttion : " To be delivered from witches, they hang 
in their entries (anionr other things) May-thorn, other- 
wise white-thorn, gathered on May-day. " The only 
V«hCB of May-eustoms in our times, are the May-day 
milking-pail, the tatumalta of rliimney-sweeps ; and 
the occasional decoration of horses. Of the milk-pail, 
6trutt observes : " The mayinga are in some part yel 
k^ up by the nulk-iuaids ai Looiloii, who go about 
tiie streets, with their garlands and musiek, dancing ; 
fctit this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of the ori- 
final sports; for, may-poles were set up Id the streets^ 
Whh various martiaf shows, morrls-daDcing, and other 
devices, with whicli, and revelling, and good cheer, 
the day passetl uway. At nlgiit tliey rejoiced, and 
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CAKOL FOB MAY-DAY- 
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And lovB,""!? Hte of I'ivinB Ufngs, 

(f% is tie jfraf of May, in Scotland, caUcd B 

Because of a niral nacrifine livid there, called the 
Baltein or Fire of Baal. Bual, cir Ball, is the only 
word JD Gaelic for a globe. Thia festival was, pro- 
bijjly, in honour of llie aun, whose ramm, in his »P»- 
rem annual course, was celebrated, on account of bk 
having such a visible influeDce, by his senial wartnl^ 
on Reproductions of th« earth. That the CaledonioiiB 
paid a Biiperstitious reejMCt to tlie sun, is evident, not | 
only by the sacrifice al Baltein, but upon many otbar 
occaaioits. When a Highlander goes lo batlie, or to 
drink water out of a coitsecrated fountain, he must al- 
ways approach by going round the place,/r»m Eattlt 
Wal, on the South ride, in imitation of the appereBt i 
diurosl DioDon of the aun. This is called, in 0«dia | 
gomg round the right or the lucky way. And if 
a person's meat or drink aflect die windpipe, or 
come agunst his breatfi, they instantly cry out dew- J 
had.' wliich is aii ejacnlation, praying that it may go 1 
ihe right way. — EUia. I 

JVhy arc Morria-dancera so caBed? ] 

Because they ori^nated fiom the Moors ; JUmitco, 
in Spanish, ligniiying a Moor. In the dance there 
were osiially five men, and a boy drcased in s ' " 
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UJnt, whom they called the Maid Marrioii, or, per- 
llaps, Morion, from the ItaUun Moriotie, a bead-piece, 
tiecause her hesd was wont 1o l>e gaily trimmed up. 
'GommoQ people call it a Moiria-dnnce. — Blount. 

Dr, Johnson says: "The Morris-dance, in which 
bella are ^ngled, and Btuves or swords clashed, was 
teamed by the Moors, and vroa prolmbly a. kind of 
^Trhic or military dance." Morria-dniieea, as well bb 
May-poles, liave been, in the worst spirit of party zeal, 
— laifaematized as relics of pagauisoi. 
fPhf doca the old proverb saij — 

Eartaky bright, 
Tkc tengcil da), aKdUM sAarlirsl tUfkl 1 " 

. Becauae, Bomaby or Bomalios-day, la ilie summer- 
lolMice er sun-aleed, when tlie sun seeiiia (o stand, and 
begiiia to go back, it being the longest day in the year, 
^ut the eleventh or twellUi of June: it is taken for 
iie whole time, when the days apjiear not, for fourteen 
iSays leather, either to lengthen or sliorten. — Fetfa 
^nglo Romama. 

Why were bon-fires Jhrraerl)/ til on MidsummeT-eve ? 

Because the bon-fire ivas a feu ik jaie, kindled at 

Ate very moment tlie year began ; for, the fitw of all 

vean and the most ancient that we know of, began at 

this month of June. Thenoe, tlie very name of this 

month, junior, the yoimgest, which is renewed ; while 

that of the preceding one is May, major, the ancient. 

Thus, the one was the month of young people, while 

the other belonged to old men. These TVuz dt joit 

were accompanied with vow? end sacrifices for the 

nosperity of the people and the fruits of the earth. 

They danced round the fire, and leaped over it : each 

, on departing took away a tire-brand, great or small, 

I and the remains were scattered to the wind, which, 

me time that il dispersed tbe ashes, was 

expel evil. When, after a long train of 

f years, the year ceased to commence at this sotetice, 

I Kill Uie custom of making fires at this time, was 
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booty ,&bout the time of sunrise, and maile tbeir doors 
aaH windowH triumph in the flowery s|ioil. ' Then 
was a time when tliia cnstom was observed by noble 
and royal porsi>nageB,as well ns the vulgar.' ~Brand, 
The supposed cosmetic virtues of niay-dcw, when 

ijHthereil bfifore sun-rise, are pFeltjgetierallyremem- 
lered in the country ; and a writer in the Quarler- 
iy Revitic playfully observes, ' it was probably an 
allegory, by which some village Zadig attempted to 
induce the maldene to attend to the wholeaoiDB ob- 
servances of early rising and ciercise.' 

r Ellis occupies upwards of fifty quBrto pages 
with May -day customs, fevr only of which we ess 
find room to notice. In an old pamphlet quoted by 
him, wefind the May-pole, mentioned in anew and 
curious light. We guther from the writer, that our 
ancestors held an anniversary aasemblyoBMsy-dsy, 
and that the column of May, whence our May-pole, 
was the great standard of justice, in the Ey-coin- 
mons or fields. Here it was that the people, if tbey 
saw cause, deposed or punished their governors, 
their barons, and their kings. The judges' bough ' 
or wand (at this time discontinued, and only fainUy 
represented by a trilling nosegay) and the staff or 
rod of authority in the civil and in the military, (for 
it was the mace of power and the truncheon of the 
field officer) are both derived from hence. A mayor, 
he says, received his name from this May, in tbe 
sense of lawful power ; the crown, a niaHc of dia- , 
parity, was also taken from the May, being repre- 
sentative ofthe garland or crown, which, when hung 
on the top of the May or pole, wh<i the great signal 
for convening ihe people; the arches of it, which 
spring from tlie circlet and meet together at the 
mound, or ronnd ball, being necessarily bo formed, 
to suspend it to the top of the pole. Hs also tells 
of a mock-battle custom between youth, the ons 
parly in winter, and the other in spring livery ; when 
spring WHS sure to gain the victory. 
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booifisbout ilie lime orminrlse, and maile tb«ir doofi 
and windown lriiim)tli in the flowery spoil. * Then 
wea a time when this cnaiom was observed by noble 
asdroyBlpersonages.as well as the vulgar.' ~BraaA 
The supposed cosmetic virtues of may-dew, wh*a 
gathered before BUi]-ri8e,are pretty general lyretiWIM- 
bered in the country ; antl a writer in the Quartet' 
ly Rtvirw playfully observea, ' it was probably u 
allegory, by whieli some village Zadig attemptsd H 
induce the meidens to attend to the wholesome ol^ 
serv-anccs of early risiii); and exercise.' 

r Ellis occupies upwards uf fifYy quarto p>gM 
with May-day customs, few only of which w« uk 
find rootn to notiue. In ati old pamphlet quoted to 
him, we find the May-pole, meiitioncd in an«WBM 
curious light. Wo gather from [he writer, ihstoi 
ancestors held nn anniversary a^embly on May-day^ 
and that the column of May, whence our May-poM* 
w«B the great standard of justice, in the Ey-coKK 
mans or fields. Here it was that ihepeople, if tfa^ 
saw cause, deposed or punished their governoi^ 
their barons, and their kings. -The judges' bon^ 
or wand (at this time discontinued, and only ftin^ 
represented by a trifling nosegay) and the staff or 
rod of autliorily In the civil and in the military, (fix 
it was the raace of power and the truncheon ofllM 
field officer) are both derived from hence. A mayNf 
he says, received his name from this May, in tbs 
sense of lawful power ; the crown, a mark of dJK 
parity, was also taken from the May, being rapri- 



MDtative of the garland or crown, which, when huDC 
on the lop of the May or pole, was the great Btgnat 
for convening the people ; tite arches of ii, wEich 



spriug from the circlet and meet together at tlw 
mound, or round ball, being necessarily so IbrnMdf 
to suspend it to the top of the pole. He also te" 
of a, mock-battle custom between youth, the o 
party in winter, ami the other in spring livery ; when 
spring wuB sure to gain the victory. 



The puiilBiia fought s. sCubbom battle with the 
tnsy-poles, "those lieullienlsb viuiilieH of superetitiou 
and wickedness," auil the poles never held un their 
beads a^in. The laat iitiun record, was thai in May 
JFair, which was " beggea " bj Sir Isaac Newlon, as ft 
atand for his telt^scope. 

Superstition was busy on this day: and among other 
nens attached to it, was the ill lurk of Iwing married 
in the month of May, — as old as Ovid, Scot, iu his 
" Discovery of Witchcraft," also tells us of an old su- 
perstition ; " To be deliverad from witches, they hang 
~ their entries [among other lliijiga) May-thorn, ether- 
ise white-thorn, gathered on May-day. " The only 
.•elies of May-cusloraa in our liines, are the May-day 
' milking'poi], the satunudta of chininey-awceps ; and 
the occasional decoration of horaes. Of the milk-poit, 
Strutt observes ; " The mayin^ are in some part yet 
topt up by the milk-maids at London, who go about 
"^ streets, with their garlands and musick, dancing; 
this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of the ori- 
ll sports ; tor, may-poles were set up in the streets, 
Idt various martial shows, morris-dancing, and other 
ivices, with whicli, and revelling, and good cheer, 
« day passed uwny. At niglit ihey rejoiced, and 
^ted up their fires." 

With the poflry of this festival the reader is probably 
ore familiar, from Shakspeare, Milton, and Herrick, 
"May-day with the Muses," by Blciomfield. Still 
ore recent IS, from the devouily-elegani pen of the late 
[shop Heber, the followiug 
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booiy,about t lie time of sunrise, and mxte their doors 
nnd winilowH triumph iii the flower; spoil. * There 
was a time when this custom was observed by noble 
aodroyal personageSjUa well as the vulgar.' —BraiuL 
The supposed cosmetic virtues of may -dew, when 

EBlhered before sun-rise,Bre pretty generally re raem- 
ered in the country ; nnd a writer in the Quarfer- 
ly RivieiB playfully observes, ' it was probably an 
allegory, by whicli some village Zadig altempted to 
induce the maidens to attend to the wholesome ob- 
aervBDces of early rising and exercise.' 

r Ellis occupies upwnrds of fifty quarto pngeB 
with May-day cuatmns, few only or which we eatt 
find room to notice. In an old pamphlet quoted bf 
him, we find the May-pole, mentioned in a new and 
curious lieht. We gather from the writer, that our 
aiicestorsheld an anniversary asBenibly on May-day, 
and that the column of May, whence our May-pol«| 
was the great standard of justice, in the EHy-coa- 
mons or fields. Here it was that the people, if ibqr 
saw cause, deposed or punished their governon, 
their barons, and their kings. The judges' bou^ 
or wand (at this time discontinued, and onlyfunUjr 
represented by a trilling nosegay) and the staff or 
rod of authority in the civil and in the military, [Amt 
it was the mace of power and the truncheon of the 
field officer) ore both derived from hence. A mvfat, 
ho sny^, received his name from this May, in tin 
sense of lawful power ; the crown, a mark of dw- 
parity, was also taken from the May, being rqm- 
sentativeof the garlandor crown, which, wbenlniiiK 
on the top of the May or pole, was the great sign! 
for convening the people ; the arches of it, TTbidt 
spring from the circlet and meet toj^etber at ibw 
mound, or rouud ball, being necessarily so foratad,' 
to suspend it to the top of the pole. He also tslH 
of a mocli-batile custom between youth, tbe oiw 
party in winter, and the other in spring- livery ; wfa«t 
spring was sure to gain the victory. 



The puritans fought a siubbom batile with (ha 
may-poles, "those Ijeutlienish vanities of superstiiion 
and wickeduesB," luid the poles never held up their 
beads again. The last upon record, was that in May 
Fair, which was " begged " by Sir Isaac Newton, as a 
■land for bis telescope. 

Superstition was busy on this doy : and among other 
omens attached to il, was the ill luck of Ireing married 
in the month of May, — as old us Ovid. Scot, in Ilia 
I " Discovery of Witchcraft," also tells us of on old SU' 
|ierstition : " To be delivered from witches, iliey hang 
[ m their entries (among other things) May-thorn, otlier- 
vise while-thoni, gathered on May-day. " The only 
xelics of May-customs in our times, ore the May-day 
milking-pajl, the tatvmaiia of chinjney-sweeps ; and 
the occasional decorstioo of horses. Of the mitk-pul, 
BtruCt observes : "The inayjoga are in some part yet 
k^ up by the milk-maida at London, who ea about 
the streets, with their garlauds and musick, dancing; 
but this tracing is a very impcrfl9(^t shadow of the oii- 
^nal sports ; for, may-poles were set up in the street^ 
__iriA various martial shows, morris-daucuig, and other 
I, with which, and revelling, and good cheer, 
f passed away. At night they rejoiced, and 
up iheir fires." 

I tae poetry of (his festtvs] the reader is probably 
e fiMniliar, from Shakspearc, Milton, and Herrick, 
'H^-day with tiie Musi'h," by BloomHeld. Still 
re recent is, from the devout I y-elegani pen of the late 
H)p Heber, the folloniug 

CAROL FOIl MAY-DAY. 




!t niral Bacriflce held there, coUed tks 
Baltein or Fire of Bml Itaal, or Knll, is the <Hi(r 
word in Gaelic ibr a globe. This feauval was, p " 
balily, in bonoiir of tbe bud, whose return, in hiB wm- 
not annual course, was celebrated, on account of J^ 
having Buch h visible influence, by his penial war— ^ 
ontheproductionsciftlieeanh. ThBtlbeC" ' 
paid a. superstitious rcs|>ect to the sua, iti e' 
only by the sucriiice at BalleiD, but upon siaof o 
occasions. When a Highlander goas to bathe, e 
drink waxer out of a coDsecrtUed fountain, he inda 
ways ajiprOBch by going round the plnce,,/rotii 2 
Wat, on the South, tide, in imitation of the ipf 
diuraal motion of the sun. This is cflUed, i. 

going round the right or the lucky way. 

a person's meat or drink affect the wiudinpe|. l$ 
come affftingi his breath, they instantly cry out adg 
heal! which ia an ciaculatioii, praying that it nuQrf) 
the right way. — EUis. 

Why are Morria-daiutra to caRtd ? 

Because they originated from the Moo 
in Spanish, agnifying o Moor, In the dance tl..._ 
were gatially five men, and a boy dressed in a giiA 



"S 
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balril, whom ttiej called the Maid Marrion, or, per- 
hajm, Morion, fironi the Itulian Morione, a head-piece, 
because her head whs woni to be gaily trimmed up. 
CJommon people call il a Morris-dance. — Bltncni. 

Dr. JohDsoo sayai "The Morris-dance, in which 
bells are giogled, and smvcs or swords claahed, was 
teamed by the Moors, and v/aa probably a kind of 
IVrrhic or military dance." Moms-dances, as well as 
Mfty-poles, have been, in the worst spirit of party zeal, 
antuhematized as relice of paganiBni. 

fPhg does the old proiierb son— 



Barnsi^ bright. 



vighi 1 " 



Beeaiioe, Bamaby or Bomabas-day, u 
solstice «r sun-steed, when tlie sun aeeins to stand, and 
begins to go liack, it being the longest day in the year, 
tdsout the eleventh or t^vellUl of June ; il is taken for 
the whole time, >vhcn the days appear not, for fourteen 
days together, citlier to lengthen or shorten. — Fala 
Jingh Raiaana. 

Why wert hon-ftr-tsfuTmoiy lit on flEdtunantr-evt ? 

Because the bou-fire was a/eu de joU, kindled at 
the very moment the year began ; for, tlie first of all 
years and the most ancient that we know of, began at 
this month of June. Thence, the very name of this 
montll, junior, the youngest, which is renewed ; while 
that of the preceding one is May, major, die ancient 
Thus, the one \\ss the month of young people, while 
the other belonged to old iiieiL Tliese fi^x de jaU 
were accompanied widj vows and sact^ccs for the 

Prosperity of the people and the fhiits of the earth. 
'hey danced round the fire, and leaped over it : each 
on departing took away a fire-brand, great or small, 
and the remains were scattered to the wind, which, 
at the same time diat it dispersed the ashes, was 
thought to expel evil. When, after a lon^ train of 

8, the year ceased to commence at llus solstice, 

titG Custom of making fires at lliis time, was 



Thou mi 



Id wid> 
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Wlyietiujirtl of May, in Scotland, caOedSaUt 

Because of a niral sacrifice held there, called ll 
Boltein or Fire of Baal. liuul, or liall, is Uie tm 
word in Gaelic for n globe, Thia fesuval wns^ ft 
b«bly, in lionour of tlie huh, whose re 
lent annual course, was celebrated, i: 
kaving such a viaible influence, by his genial n 
on theproduclionsof theeorth. ThatlhoCalef ._^ 
paid B superstitious respect lo the mm, ia evidenl^ l| 
only t^ tlie sacrifice at Baltein, but upon many <Mtl_ 
occamons. When a lligldander goeB to bathe, a^gt 
drink water out of a consecrated loimlain, he tmiKaC 
ways approach by going round the place,/nnn Ea$tlt 
tFut, an the South tide, in imitation of the wpueH 
lUuraal nio^on of the sud. This is called, in QMfil 
going round the right or tlie lucky way. AiadM 
a person's meat or drink aifcct the windpipe, <{ 
come against his breath, they iustanlly cry out 4i| 
heall which is an ejaculation, praying that it BO^-M 
the right way. — EUis. 

Why art Morris-ilancerB so cnlled « 

Because they oi 
in Spanish, sig " 
were usually fi 



jnomB-aancera so enuea 7 
they originated from the Moors ; JfoftMS, 
, signifyug a Moor. In the dance Acn 
lly five men, and a boy dressed in a ^Ht 
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K'liBbit, whom ttiey culled tlie Maid Marrioii, c 
■ faspe, MorioD, from the Ilaliuii Morione, a head-piece, 
L Isecauae her head wbb wont to he gully trimmed up. 
KiComnioD people call it a MoiTis-dance. — Blount. 

" '. Johnson Bays; "The Morria-danco, in which 
are gingled, and slaves or swords clashed, was 
ed by the Moors, and was probably a kind of 
rrhic or military dance." Monis-dances, as well as 
y-poles, have been, in the wor^ spirit ol' party zeal, 
DUthemstized as rehcB of paganism. 
fFhg dott the rdd proverh say — 
Baraaby ori^H, 
Thf taitgat dmj, auiCllHilkiirleiitjiifUl " 

D ^ Bamaby or Barnabas-day, is the suiamer- 

sim-steed, when tJie sun seems lo stand, and 

JB to go back, it beins the longest day in the year, 

It the eleventh or [wclftli of June: it ia taken for 

e, ivhcji tho days appear not, for fourteen 

, eltlier to lengthen or shorten. — Usta 

^loere hon-firfa formerly lit an Mtdsummtr-eee f 

B the bon-fire was a feu de joie, kindled ax 

noment the year began ; for, the first of all 

a aad the most ancient that we know of^ began at 

tonth of June. Thence, the very name of this 

I, junior, the youngest, whirh is renewed; while 

a the preceding one is May, major, the ancienL 

'le one was the month of young people, while 

r belonged to old men. These fi>tx de joie 

-Cotnpanicd witli vows and sacrinces for the 

rity of the people and the &uits of the earth. 

' ced round tlie fire, and leaped over it: each 

ing took away a tire-brand, great or small, 

■emains were scattered lo the vrind, which, 

me time diat it dispemed the ashes, was 

„_.t to expel evil. When, after a long train of 

t, die year ceased lo i:ommeiice at ihs solstice, 

'' ' 1 of making fires at this time, was 
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jcontinued by force of habit, and of those superstitious 
ideas that are aouexed to it — Gebdinj cited by Brand, 
who tliiiiks the leaping over tlie fires was as much a 
religious act as making them. Ovid mentions leaping 
over the fires at the Polilia, feasts in May, to drive 
away wolves from the folds, and distempers from the 
cattle. Borlase reckons them ^ among tlie relics of 
the Druid siii>erstitious fires." 

ffliy teas it customary to watch ai the chtirchrpordi 
at Miasummer-eve ? 

Because it was believed, that persons so watching, 
would, at midnight, see tlie spirits of the persons of the 
parish who should die that year come and knock at 
the church-door, in the order and succession in which 
they were to die. — Grose, 

The Connoisseur^ No. 56, says, on this custom: "I 
am sure my o^vn sister Hetty, who died just before 
Christmas, stood in the church porch last Midsummer- 
eve, to see all that were to die in our parish, and she 
saw her o^vn apparition." — This suj>erstition was, how- 
ever, more generally practised on the eve of St. Mark. 

Gathering roses, and sowing licnip-sced for love di- 
vinations, were also Midsummor-ev^e customs. Scot 
also tells us : *^ against witches hang boughs, hallowed 
on Midsummer-Day, at the stall where the catde 
stand." 

Why is it said, that " if it rains on St. Stoiihin^s-Iky^ 
it witt rain forty days foUoimn^ ? 

Because, in the year 8C5, Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester dying, was canonized by the then Pope. He 
was, at his own request, buried in the church-yard; but 
the monks thinking it disgraceful for the suint to lie in 
open ground, resolved to remove his body into the 
cnoir, which was to have been done with solenm pro- 
cession, on July 15. It ruined, however, so violently 
on that day, and for forty days succeeding, as had 
hardly ever been known, which made tlieni set aside 
their design, and instead, civrt n oliapcl over his grave. 
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M« Utile knives given at Cropland Abbey, to aB 
n St. Bartholontetc'i Day ? 
Because of iheir ullusiou lo ifie knife wherewith St. 
tholomew was flead. — Gough. 
Why leere Ihf. mod and troas aynonymovf 1 
, Because the rood, wlieti iieoectly made, and with 
"D the appurtenauces, liad not only tlio ima^ of our 
'iviour extended upon it, but the figures ol tlie Vir- 
^ n Mary and St. John, oae on each side : in tdluaion 
n JoliQ xix. 26. " Clirist on the cross, saw his mother, 
ind the disciple whom he loved, standing hy." — JW- 

s the rood usually placed over tlie screen 

^.■wfaidi divided the nave from the chaticel of the 

■ ildsirohea. To our ancestors, we are told, is thus taa- 

1'jirsyed a full type of the Christian church: tlie nave 

liepfeaeDting the church militant, and the chancel the 

church triumphaut, denoting, (hot all who would go 

from the one to the other, must pass under the rood, 

that ia, carry the cross, and sufier affliction. Many of 

'Our rood'loAs were not taken down till late in the reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. — Eliia, 

JVky are atieka chopi'cd and hob-nailt (ountcd by the 
Cily of London aulkorities, in the Court <jf Exchequer, 
oa JUichoflmas Day ? 

Because the tenants of a luniior in Shropshire are 
directed then to come tbrth to do their suit and service ; 
m which the senior oldermou t>elow the chair atepe 
fbrward, and choiis a smgle stick, in token of its having 
been customary for iheteuaniaorthat manor to supply 
tlieir lord with fuel. The owners of a forge in tlie pa- 
rish of St, Clement, [whii^li formerly l)elon^d to the 
city, and stood in the high road from the Temple to 
'Westminster, hut now no longer exists) are then called 



forth to do iheir si 

llie court, in tlie presence of ti 

diiciiS six horse-shoes, and ( 



; when an officer of 
senior alderman, pro- 
hobnails, which he 



counts over in form before the durBitor-baron, wb(^ > 
this paitirular occasinn, is the immediale r*"- "" '~' 
tivB of his sovereign. — Gtnlltman'a Mag(tsi\ 
Why it it cutlaraary to ad gooat on . 

Because of iis forming part of the royal d 
the news wbh brought to Queen Elizabetli of die A 
fbat of ihe SpanlMh Annuita ; wlieu her chintfanoi 
Majesty commauded, that the dish (a goose) then bfr' 
fore her, might be served up ou every ^tlt of Sqiteift> 
ber, to conunemorate the above glorious evenL 

Mr. Douce saw llie ahove reawm " sotiiowhere ;" 

Hr. Brand thinlcs this rather to he n stronger prooC 
that the custom prevulled eveo at court m UMM 
Elizabeth's lime. Beckwltli, in lijj^ edition of BhninA 
Tenures, says," Prolmltly uo other reason ca 
for this custom, but tiiai Micliaeltnaa Day t 
(eativBl, and geese at that time most plentiliiL ',. 
Denmark, where the harvest is later, every fiunily ^ 
a roasted goose for supper on St. Martin's Eni 
Bringing a goose "fit for the Ijird'sdiuner" 
day, appears to have been customary even in AufS 
of £dward IV. ; and in Gascoigue is tl 

ThM biine .ome ruwie al Wldjii.nmer, a di>h iJ fl^ti u LMIt,^ 
And •dmewhnt «lu al aiw yo.a'« i.de, fir flare L 



8L Martin's Day they ei 



fffty teas it said thai " if you eai goose 
itew, you imlt nevtr want jnmuy al! ilie yc 

Because, ns we read m the Brilish 
quoted — 




llie lenHnif picKntEn* 
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To- mil Hie puoplo «M(Hi. IDtlid, 
ThU JO they might apply Iheirtaro 

Tfhy is the Ja-st of August called Lammas 9 

Because it ia a. corruption of Loaf-Mas, it being 
customary for the Sbxoub to ofier an oblation of new 
bread on thia day, as the first fruits of the harvest ; and 
from its being observed with bread of new wheat, it 
was an usnge in some places for the tenaots to be 
bound to bring iti wheat of that year lo llieir lord, on 
^ before August 1. 

' Man, it may be added, was a genera] word for fea- 
&ni, ae the festivals of Christ-mass, Candle-mass, &c. 

ffh^ was it formerly though! in England, that every 
•ilfial had Ml etiardian angel from the eradle lo Ike gravej 
' "Because uie Egyptians believed that every man 
Ikad three angels attending him; the Pylhagoreans 
that every man had t>vo ; the Romans, that there was 
a good ai)d evil genius. Sheridan, m his notes to 
Peraiiis, sayR, "every man was supjwaed by Ibe an- 
cients at his birth to have two genii, as raeSBensere 
between the gods and him. They were supposed to 
be private nioaitors, who, by their insinuations, dis- 
posed us to good or evil actions. They were also sup- 
posed to be not only reporters of our crimes in thia Bre, 
iHit registers of them against our trial in the next, 
whence they had the name of Manes given them." 

Why has il been tuked trhether every man has a good 
and bad angd attending him ? 

Because the ministration of angels is certain, but the 
nutter is how ia the knot to be untied. Twas general- 
ly believed by the ancient philosophers, thai not only 
rnngdoms had their tutelary guardians, but that every 
'' in had his particukr genius, or good angel, to pro- 



tecl and adinonish him by dreams, vinions, && 
read tliai Origen, Hiprome, Plato, and Empe< 
in Plutarch, were oftliia opiniou ; andtheJews _ 
selves, B» apiiears by that instajiM of Peter's deUvn 
ance out ot prieon ; they believed it could not ba Pe^ 
but hia BDgel. But for iho particular attendonoa 
bad anaels, we believe ii not, and we must deny i^ 
it finds better proof than conjecturoH.— »3(ACTtian "-* 



Because, probably, of this ancient notiCD of good 
evil genii attending each person : the vulgar, it she 
seem, thinking dreains the means these invisible U 
dants make use of, 1o inform their wards of any iog 
nent datiger.^ — Brand. 

Wky it Si. Lukt the patron of painltrs ? 

Because he is said to hare l>eeu very skilful in pa 
iiig, eEpeciallv iu his porlraita of Jesus Christ. ', 
usual ontli of King William (Rufus) ivas by die ] 
of Christ depicted by St, Luke. 

ffh^ is St. Crisjnn thepatron-iainl of 

Because Crispin, and his brother Crispianus, 

travelled lo Soissons, in France, in the year 309^. 
make converts U> Oluistianity, they maintained '' ~ 
selves by shoemaking ; whence they became 
as the patrons of the " gentle craft." They i 
born at Rome. 



and martyrs to whom n 
»gned. 

ffki/ U the Zwl of.Voveniber Iht/taHvat of-M 

Because of lis institution in the 9th ceatuiTj, 
Odiloii, Abbot of Clutiy, to make iiiterceaaion fi»> 
Boula supposed to Iw deimued in purgatory. The 1 
turetl soul once rcle^ased, it Is sitld, csniiot ogam 



a held bj^^^H 



> suSering. Various lenu 
be performed on tijis day. 
Wku is J^-HaUow-Evea in tht north, valgadu eaiUi] 
■^eraekMgU? 

■eeauee it is a festival in whicli nuts and applea 
■pose tbe entertainment ; when the nuts ace thrown 
Uie lire, or crackeil, to propitiate oiiietiB touching 
riinony : if the nuts lie still and bum together, they 
mosticelo B happy jnarriuge or a hopeRiliovej 



to hie poetical dcscriptioD of 

iow-e'ea, says; " BuruiDg llie nuta is a lavourite 

nn : thc^ name the led and loss io each puticular 

aadiey my them in the fire; and, accordingly sa 

r bum qiuetly together, or Htart from beside one 

~er, the course and ienue of the courtship will 

A aimilar eustoni, according lo Mr. Ellis, pre- 

in Ireland. The superstitious notious m cracklDg 

generally, is well known. Bonfires, ringiiur of 

and feasting, are also customary on Alt-haltaw- 

ngr ml* it oisloman/ also lo smc hemp on AU-haUmt- i 



ceremonyis thusdescribedbvBums: " Steal out 
lved,aiidBona handful of hemp-Beed,harrow- 



aemp seed, I saw thee ; and him (or her) that ii 
be my true love, come after me and pou tliee. ' Look 
over your left shoulder, and yoa will see the app^- 
ance of the person invoked, in llie attitude of pulling 
•■-(np. Some trBditloos say "Come after me and 
»w thee, " that is, show thyself, in which case it «m- 
* sppears. Others oinil the harrowing, and pay, 



cnocB 

HI by 
apple 
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< Come after me, and hairow thee. ' " Gt^ deecriba t 
similar rite at Midtmimner. Bums likewise deaa^bu 
several otlier customs on this festival, as divinatloii 
pulling stalks of com ; by blue clue ; eating the 
at the glass ; running round the stack three timea, 

Why is the sevenUerUh oJ'JVovemher kept ew a hoUdaif^ 
Because it is the anmversary of the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. A writer in tlte time of George L 
obeer^'cs: ^This might well be a great p romoter of 
the tallow-chandlers' welfare ; for marveUoua tfffimuM- 
tions tmll he set forth in every window, as emblems of 
her shuiiu^ virtue ; and toiU he stuck in clay^ to put 
the world m mind that grace, wisdom, beauty, and 
virginity, were unable to preserve the bestt of women 
from mortality." 

fVhy is St. Cecilia regarded as the patroness of mnuie^ 
Because tradition relates that she was so skilfiil a 
musician, tliat an angel who visited her was drawn 
from the mansions of the blessed by tlie charms of her 
melody ; to which circumstance Dryden alludes in die 
conclusion of his celebrated Ode to Cecilia. 

Why is an anchor the device of St, Clement ? 

Because his legend relates that he was cast into dw 
sea with an anchor about his neck ; and that on the 
lirst anniversary of his death, the sea retired from the 
place where he sufTered, tliough three miles from the 
shore, and discovered a superb temple of the fineit 
marble, wliirli contained a monnmenl to the siunt 
The s<^a withdrew in this way for several years, far 
seven days in succession. In allusion to this circum- 
stance, the device of an anchor may lie seen ui varioui 
parts of the Church of St. Clement Danes, London, 
and on the boundar}' marks of the parish. 

Tfliy is a certain firework called the Catherine lohidf 
Because of its resemblance to the instrument of tor- 
ture by which St. Catherine, acrcording to the lesend, 
Buffered martyrdom. This was by four cutting wheels, 
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B which were s 

nives ; the wheels tumect one againat another, s 
ifatu ihe SBWB, knives, and naila met. She was ao tisd 
'p one of the wheels, that tlie other, being turned the 
mtrary way her hody itiigbt be torn in various pla- 
le with the sharp instrumentB — beuue, St. Catherine 
ta tiaually represented vdtb a large wheel hy her side. 
fPhu ia old JHartinmas sMI noticed m tnir aimanaeki 
mJVov. — 



one of the ancient quarterly periods 
of the year, at whioh even to this time, a tew renla be- 

« payable.— Brady* Clavis Cdfttdaria, 1819. 
' Ifly u St. Autrew'a croai part of the uutgma <ff Iht 
SeoOuk order of the T^Ot ? 

' Because Andrew is the tutelar Saint of Scotland, 
d he sufiered tnortyrdom on a, cross in the form of 
X. The Scotch likewise assert that bis remaina 
« deposited in Fifeshire, in theyear 368. 
h fn^ uSl. Micholaatlie choaenp<dronqfschoolboyBi! 
™ I of the followine circumstance, related in b 

1 llaUan Liie ot Nicholas, 3id edidon, 4to. 
^lea, 1645. 

"The &me of Nicholas's virtues was so great, that 
iatic gentleman, on sending his Iwo sous to 
B for education, ordered them to call on the 
lop for his benediction ; hut they, getting to Mira 
"B ihc day, thought proper to defer llieu- visit till 
norrow, and look up their lodgings at au inn ; 
■e the landlord, lo secure their baggage and effecw 
p himself, murdered them iti their steep, sod then cut 
Jhem into pieces, salting Ihem, and putting tliem into 
filHckliDg tuh with some pork, which was there al- 
— - '" meaning to sell the whole as such. The Bishop, 
W, having had a vlsiou of this impious tmtiEac- 
0, immediaiely resorted to tlic iiut, and calling the 
M Id him, reproached liiiii for his horrid villmny. 
be TOKO, perceiving that he was discovered, confessed 



the crime, and enirented the Bishop to ii 
his behalf tu the Almighty for hia pardon ; who, I: 
moved nilli coriipaBaoii at his contrite beliaviour, b 
fession, and thorough repentance, beBoiighl J 
God not only to ptirdon the murtherer, hut also, fi 
giory of hia name, to restore life to the poor innoca 
who had been bo iiihiimBitly put to death. Tbe Sai 
bad hardly (tuiabed hie prayer, wlieu tlie maogledtt 
detached pieces of the twoyoutljB were hy divtue pow 
reunited; uiid perwivingtheiiiDelvesulive, threw tfaa 
selvEH at llie feet of [he holy man, to kiss and einta^ 
tliem. But tiieBisliop, uoi augeriiigtiieirhumiliatio 
raiacd tliem up, and exhorted them to return tbin] 
to God nlotie furthlRmarkuf hismercy, andpTBl^ 
good advice far the funire conduct of their live^ j ji! 
theti, giving them hie bieesiiig, be sent lhetnwitli.gp| 
joy to prosecute their studiea at Athene. This, I'Sq 
pose, Butficionlly explains the naked children andtll 
' the well-known embleniB of St. Nicholaa.'" 

The election of the Boy-Bishop nn St. Nicbtrfft 
Di^, in alaiost every parish in England, h 
traced to the thirteenth century. He wore the e_ 
vestments, with mitre and crosier, and, strange t£ 
may appear, he took possesion of tlie chureh, aild,i)| 
cept mass, performed oil the ceremonies anil offi<ier " 

The Boy-BiBhop walked ahoiit in proceasioil I 
his leUows; in 1542 this sliow was abrogated. ' 

Kicliee of electing a Jloy-Bishop appean also '1 
re subsisted in eommiiii gnunmnr-sehools. Sf 
Warlon tliinks that the Montem ot ?Jlon {mb ji. 98 
" originated from the ancient and popular praco^ a 
theatrical processions in collegiate bodies;" bof K 
Brand shows that it is only a corruption of ihB CdH 
mony of the Boy-Bisliop and his companions ; 1 
being, by Henry the Eighth'sediet, prevented from 
micking any longer their religious supcriots, gare 
new toce to the festivity, and began thejr present jA 
at mliitrrs. ThJR shows how early our youth began ■ 
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imhate tbe mnrdal nuinners of iheir elders m tlicse 
Bporia, for it ap|tears from Ifie Close Rolla of Edward 
I. ihni a proeepl wns issued lo ihe Sheriff of Oxford, 
in 1305, trom tne kiug, " lo prohibit loumaments being 
ioMrmixed wiih the sports of the scholnra, on St. Ni- 
■sholas" Day." 
' TFh>i is SI. Mekda3 tiie painm of Parvih. Cltrks ? 

Because scholars wera ancieutly deooiiiinated daia. 
H SbakEpeHje'a first part of Ileory IV. Act 3. sc. j. 
" !r» are called St. NicholBB'sefcrfcj, Theywerealso 
d St. Nicholas's knishts. St. Nicholas being the 
W of scholars, and Nicboias, or Old Nick, a cant 
IB tat the devil, this eqtiivocal patronage maj pos- 
ably be solved ; or perhB[ja it may be much better ac- 
counted tor hy the story of St. Nicholas and some 
Ibieves, whom he compelled lo restore some stolen 
nxxls, and brought "to tbe way of tronth ; " for which 
tlia curious reader is referred to tbc Golden Legend.— 
mia'a .Voia to Braiul. 

Sir Walter Scott, it niny be added, attributes the 
origin of Old Nick, ne -a cant name for Sat«n, to 
Nisas, or Nicksa, a river or ocean god, worshipped on 
(lie shores of the itahic. Hence, the Brltjeli sailor, 
who fears uolhiug else, confesBes his terror tor thin 
(errilile bting, and believes him the author of almost 
all tlie various calaniiliea to which the precnriouB life 
uf a scumao is bi> ironstuotly expom^d. — Letters on Dt- 
tiumologi/ and nyduTij/t. 

fVhy was St. JVieholas considered the patnm <tf 

e two boys iu a tub (part of the saint's 

i) being mistaken for their nailing In a ship. 

roDg, speaking of CiiidadeUu, says: "Near the 

Te of Ihe luLrbour sloiids a. chatwl, dedicated lo 

..-.helus, to which the isailora resort that have suf- 

d Bbipwrecki.to roluni ihaukH for their preservation 

to hang up votive pictures, rripresc' tiling tha 
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JVhy %8 Christmas-day so called f 

Because of its derivatlou from ChrisU Msaa, the 
mass of Christ; and thence the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy is teniied, tlieir Missal, or Massbook, About 
the year 500, tlie observation of this day became 
general in the Catholic Church. 

JVhy was (he word Yidt formerly ustd to signify 
Christmas ? 

Because of its derivation from the word of, ale^ 
which was much used in the festivities and meny 
meetings of tliis period ; and the / in loHj ieol, Cimhi 
as tlie ze and zt in zehol, zeol, ziol, Sax. are premised 
only OS intensives, to add a httle to the sisnification, 
and make it more eniphatical. O/, or Jue, did not 
only signify the liquor then made use of^ but cave 
denominatiou to the greatest festivals (see page f&) as 
that of zehol or Yide, at Midwinter; and as is yet 
plainly to be discovered in that custom of the Whitsun 
ale at the other great festival. 

Why are certain initials affixed to crucifixes f 
Because of their signifying the titular tributes paid 
to tlie Saviour of the world. Thus, I. N. R. I. are 
universally agreed to be the initials of the Latin words 
Jesus JVazitremui Rex Jud<Borum^ i. e. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, King of the Jews, a title which Pilate wrote and 
affixed to the cross. — See John, ch. xix. the initials 
I. H. C. appended to other crosses, are said to impl^ 
Jtsus Humxinilatis Consolator, — Jesus the Consoler of 
Mankind; and the L H. S. imply, Jesus Hominum 
Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of men. The first men- 
tioned initials, are, however, found on the most ancient 
crosses. 

JFhy is a certain son^ called a carol ? 

Because of its derivation from cantarc, to sing, and 
rola, an interjection ol' joy. — Bourne, 

Bishop Taylor o))scr\es that the " Gloria in excelsis," 
the well-known hymn sung by the angels to the 
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shepherds at our Lord's nativity, was tlie earliest 
Christinas carol. Bourne cites Durand to prove that 
in the earlier ages of the Churches, the Bishops were 
accustomed on Christmas-day, to sing carols among 
^heir clergy. Fosbroke says : " It was usual, in an- 
cient feasts, to single out a person, and place him in 
the midst, to sing a song to Grod." And Mr. Davies 
Gilbert states, that till lately, in the West of England, 
on Christmas-eve about seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, festivities were commenced, and " the singing 
of carols begun, and continued late into tlie night On 
Christmas-day, these carols took the place of psahns 
in all the churches, especially at afternoon service, the 
whole congregation joining, and at the end it was usual 
for the parisli-clerk to declare, in a loud voice, his 
wishes for a merry Christmas and a happy new year 
to all the parishioners." 

Mr. Hone observes in his work on " Ancient IMyste- 
ries," that " the custom of singuig carols at Christmas, 
prevails in Ireland to tlie present time. In Scotland, 
where no church fasts have been kept since tlie days 
of John Knox, the custom is unknown. In AVales it 
is still preserv^ed to a greater extent, perhaps, than in 
England : at a former period, the Welsh had carols 
adapted to most of the ecclesiastical festivals, and the 
four seasons of the year, but, at this time, they are 
limited to that of Christmas. After the turn of mid- 
night, on Christmas-eve, scrvi(r(i is j)erformed in the 
churches, followed by singing carols to the harp. 
Whilst the Christmas holidays contiuue, they are sung 
in like maimer in the houses; and there are carols 
especially adapted to be sung at the dooK»of the houses 
by visitors before they enter. Lffifr Carolany or the 
Book of Carols, contains sixty-six for CJiristmas, and 
five summer carols. Blodcni^erdd C)jmni, or the Aji- 
thology of Wales, contains Ibrty-clght Christmas ca- 
rols, nine summer carols, tliree May carols, one winter 
#»nrol otirt ntrrbtin^nle carol, and a carol to Cnnid. On 



ihe Contineut, liie ciatoni of (Mirolling at ChriBtDHI'J 

almost universaL During tlie la-'tt aaya of Adteij 

CalabiioD niinscrelB euter Komp, mid a 

in every streel saluting the ihrmus of iha Viigh 

mother with their wild niuaip, under -'- — -J--'- — 

notion of charming her labour pains o: 

ing ChriHttnas." 

fffty do the Christmas carols of Oie present day d0 
Jhtm tht carols of earlier times ? 

BecousQ the ori^al carols were festol chansonB 6 
enlivening the merriment of the ChriElmns celefaii^ 
and. not such religious songs as are current at this dig 
with the conunon peojile, undiir llie some litis, SB) 
which were sulistiiuti.'d by those enemies of Uinoecg 
and useRd mirth, the Piirilaiis, 

Dr. Johnson, in a note on Haitilet, tells us, thai ' 
pious cluuiBons, a kind of Chriaimas cbi'oI, conioltli 
some Scripture History, tiirown into loose rhymes, Wm 
Bung about the streets by ihe commou people, Vfhlt 
thej went at thai season to beg alias. — Brand, '^^ 

Why is taiitd wtd with oUiir evergreens to t 
houses at Ch-istnms ? 

Because of its use among the uriuiijiit Rotnans^ 
the emblem of peace, joyj and victiirv. In liie (^n 
tian sense, It may be oppLed to the i-iciory gM 
the powers of darkiic>,a3 by the coming of C 
Bourne. 

Why is Ihe misletoe so coUerf? 

Because its suedls are said to 
puBle-thrush, wliich feeds uu itii b 

Wh/ was tht tiashloe held sacred hj Ihe Druids ? 

Because they had an extraordinary reverence Sat 1 
numbej Ihret, and not only the ben'ies, but the lean 
of the misletoe grow in clusters of three united on a 
Btalk. It.1 growing upon the ouk, tlicir sacred tree, w 
doubtless anodier cause ol'its vencmlion. 
When the end of the year approached, the I 



c di-oppod l^ ll|l 
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shepherds at our Lord's nativity, was tlie earfiest 
Christmas carol. Bourne cites Durand to prove that 
in the earlier ages of tlie Churches, the Bishops were 
accustomed on Christmas-day, to sing carols among 
^heir clergy. Fosbroke says : " It was usual, in an- 
cient feasts, to single out a ])erson, and place him in 
the midst, to sing a song to God." And Mr. Davies 
Gilbert states, that till lately, in the West of England, 
on Christmas-eve about seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, festivities were commenced, and " the singing 
of carols begun, and continued late into the ni^ht. On 
Christmas-day, these carols took the place of psahns 
in all the churches, especially at afternoon service, the 
whole congregation jouiing, and at the end it was usual 
for the parish-clerk to declare, in a loud voice, his 
wishes for a merry Chiistmas and a happy new year 
to all the parishioners." 

Mr. Hone observes in his work on " Ancient Myste- 
ries," that " the custom of singuig carols at Christmas, 
prevails in Ireland to the present time. In Scotland, 
where no church fasts have been kept since the days 
of John Knox, the custom is uukuown. In AVales it 
is still preserved to a greater extent, perhaps, than in 
England: at a former period, the Welsli had carols 
adapted to most of the ecclesiastical festivals, and the 
lour seasons of the year, but, at this time, they are 
limited to that of Christmas. After the turn of mid- 
night, on Christmas-eve, ser\'ice is performed in the 
churches, follow<jil by singing carols to the hai*p. 
Whilst the Christmas holidays continue, tliey are sung 
in like maimer in the houses; and tlicre are carols 
especially adapted to be swwf at the doors of the houses 
by visitors before thtiy enter. Lffifr Carolan, or the 
Book of Carols, contains sixty-six for CJiristmas, and 
live summer carols. Blodcngcrdd Ct/nuni, or the An- 
thology of Wales, contains forty-eight Christmas ca- 
rols, nine summer carols, three May carols, one whiter 
*«f»iv>l onrt n'trrbtintrule cnnil, fmd a carol to Cunid. On 
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marched with great solemnity to gather the misletoe 
of tfie oak, in order to present it to Jupiter, inviting all 
the world to assist them at this ceremony, with these 
words : " The new year is at hand, gather the misle« 
toe." — Borlase, 

We read of a celebrated oak at Norwood, near Lon- 
don, which bore misletoe, " which some people cut for 
the gain of selling it to the apothecaries of London, 
leaving a branch of it to sprout out ; but they proved 
unfortunate after it, for one of them fell lame, and 
others lost an eye. At length, in the year 1678, a cer- 
tain man, notwithstanding he was warned against it, 
upon the account of what the others had suffered, ad- 
ventured to cut the tree down, and he soon after broke 
his leg." — Camden. 

Mr, Brand, however, thinks that misletoe was never 
put up in churches but by mistake or ignorance of the 
sextons ; it being a heathenish and profane plant, and 
therefore assigned to the kitchen. Mr. Brand made 
many diligent inquiries after the truth of this point 
He learnt at Bath that it never came into churches 
there. An old sexton at Teddington told him that 
misletoe was once put up in the church there, but was 
by the clergyman immediately ordered to be taken 
away. 

Why is holly so called ? 

Because or its supposed corruption from holy^ as Dr. 
Turner, our earliest writer on plants, calls it holy and 
holy-tree ; which appellation was given it, most pro- 
bably, from its being used in holy places. It has a 
ereat variety of names in Grermany ; amongst which 
& Ckristdom ; in Danish it is also called Christhom ; 
and in Swedish Christtom, amongst other appellations : 
from whence it appears that it is considered a holy 
plant by certain classes in those countries. — PhiUips^s 
0t/lva Floriferch 
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Ib which were saws of iron, Hhorp nails, and sharp 
Bives; tlie wheels turned oda a^inat another, ana 
fcua the saws, knives, and nails met. She was so lied 
Id one of the wheels, that thu other, being iuriied tbe 
contrary way her body mighi be lom in various pla- 
ces with the sharp instriunenls — hence, St. CatheritM 
u usually represented with a large wheel by her side. 
fn^ is old Martinmag gtill noticed in our idjnanacia 
n JVoo. S3? 
Because it was one of the ancient quarterly peiiods 
E Cf the year, at wliirh even to this time, a few rents be- 
iome payable. — Brady's Clavia Cotendaria, 1812. 

Ifhy is St. Jindrew's crass part of the insignia of th^ 
Scottish order of the Thistle ? 

BK(^ause Andrew ia the tutelar Saint of Scotland, 
and lie suffered martyrdom on across iu the form of 
an X. The Scotch likewise assert that his remains 
were deposited iu Fifealiire, in theyear 368. 

fVkgisSl. JVicholaa Uie chosen patrornf schoolbom^ I 
Because of the following circurastaiico, related in a 
sloryin an Italian Life of Nicholas, 3rd edition, 4to. 
Naples, 1645. 

" The fame of Nicholas's virtues was so great, that 
an Astatic gentleman, oo Bending his two sons to 
Athens for education, ordered them to call on the 
Bishop for his benediction ; but they, getting to Mira 
late in the day, thought proper to defer theu* visit till 
the morrow, and took irp their lodgings at an inn ; 
where the landlord, to secure tliejr baggage and effects 
to himself^ murdered them ui their sleep, and then cut 
Aem into pieces, salting them, and putting them into 
•jrickling tub with some pork, which was there al- 
' f, meaning to sell the whole as such. The Bishop, 
aver, having had a vi^on of fhia impious Iransac- 
a, inunediaiely resorted to tlie inn, and calling the 
"" "> him, reproached liim for his horrid vilKuDy. 
—^ perceiving that he was discovered, confeaeed 
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ttom rot, dew, nnd niortmu, oiluditlg to 

on the Him-shore. At Christinas, the boar's bead 

stuffed with roeemary. 

ffky teas tht boar's head formerly a prime tfci 
Christmas 7 

Because fresh moats 
brawn was considered 



saj^ 



that" 



year 1170, upon ttje day of tiie jfoM 
n, King Henry I. served liueooUtt j 
bringing up the boar's heod with 



prince's 
table as 

pets before it, acconfing to tliomaoner." Forthiscae 
moDy tbere was a speciaJ carol. Diigdale also X " 
us, that "at the inns of court, during ChrisEmas, 
usual dish at tlie first course at dinner, was « la 
bore*s head, upon a silver platter, wiili minstr^lBBV^ 
In one of the carols we read that the boar's bead " 
" the tarest dish in all the londe, and that it has bei 
provided in honour of the Idug of bhss." 

ffhy_ lutrt mince-piea miginaUy made in a long tta 
at (Siriatmaa? 

Because they might imilale the cralcL, that is, a^ 
or manger wherein Christ was laid. — Sdden. 

Why fens one of the ancient Christmas 
called a Lord qf Misrule ? 

Jiacause of the origin of the office from an ImpenU 
or master of the plays exhibited at the CoJl^^ of'C| 
ford and Cambridge : or, it may be inori! direcdy 4 
plained by the election of mock monarchs for ihti bb 
aon.ainonp public societies during Cbi-islraas. InJMj 
dore Vergil, we find such brief authorities inentione^J 
" ChrisUmass Lordes" to whom all the bouseliold'aj 
.&mily,wiih tlie niaster himself, must be oliedieat ; .a: 
that Uie custom began of the equability that Herrai 
had with their masters in the Saturnalia. 
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Walton tells us " when the Societies of the Law 
performed their shows within their own respective 
refectories^ at Christmas, or any otlier festival, a 
Christmas Prince, or Rood Master, was constantly 
appointed. At a Christmas celebrated in tlie hall of 
the Middle Temple, \in the year 1635, the jurisdiction 
privileges, and parade of this mock monarch are thus 
circumstantially described. " He was attended by his 
Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, with eight white staves, 
a Captain of his Band of Pensioners, and of his Guard ; 
and with two Chaplains, who were so seriously im- 
pressed with an idea of his regal dignity, that when 
they jn-eached before him on the preceding Sunday 
in the Temple Chiu*ch, on ascending the pulpit, they 
saluted him vrith three low bows, lie dined both in 
the Hall and in the Privy Chamber, under a cloth of 
estate. The pole-axes for his Gentlemen Pensioners 
were borrowed of Lord Salisbury. Lord Holland, his 
temporary Justice in Eyre, supplied him with venison 
on demand ; and the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London with wine. On Twelfth Day, at going to 
Church, he received many petitions which he gave to 
his Master of Requests ; and, like other Kings, he 
had a favomite, whom with others, gentlemen of liigh 
quality, he knighted at returning from church. His 
expenses all from his own puree, amounted to £2000." 
Aner he was deposed, the King knighted him at 
WhitehaU. Stow likewise tells us that the King, 
every Nobleman, and the Mayor and SherifTs of Lon- 
don, each had their Lord of Misrule. The name only 
of the Lord of Misrule is now remembered: for the 
gloomy Puritans of the reign of James I. suppressed 
their ludicrous, though costly, frolics. 

Why are men and women m^rry-making and dressed 
m earn other's dothes called Mummers 9 

Because Mummer signifies a masker ; one disguised 
under a wizard ; from the Danish Mumme, or Dutch 



Momme. Li|i9iiia telld iib, in his 44tli cpislk, boafa S 
tlist MomBr, wliicli is used by ilic Sicilians tur b ftt 
ngnifiea iii Freucli, nuil in our language, nperaeaKU 
D mask on. In Laiigley'e Pulydor Vorgil Ws reullH 
"tlte (Usgiiising and niiiiiiinyDg lliat isiiaed iuC 
irKi!i tyriM iu the northe partes came outof IlieFMi 
of Piillos, dial were done with vizttra and painted' 
ages, imineil QQiuijnutriu orilie RomHyiies." 

The leBlal character of Deceiitber and the tWD M^ 
kiwing inoiitljs, it inuy here he oEsprved, is cfaua 4b 
piniued l>ythe author of the " Convivial Antiqiiimt' 
who Buys, "that as the heathens had thi^irStUunnltatil 
Decmiihcr, their Sigillaria in January, and Ihe LupW^ 
caitB mill Baccbanulia in February, so, uinougBtCJuM 
iiuis, thena tliree iiionlli'' are devoted to (vaaAng-ati 
rovellinga of every Itiud." 

Ifky (DOS Chrixtmna called thr fiant of lAghtt m CI 
ffrttem or Latin Chtreh ? 

Bec«iiKe they used inauy lights or candles al til 
feusl; or rather because Christ, tlie light of all li|^ 
that true Jiglit, thea came into tlie world. Henca A 
ClirlsiniaB cnndlen, and what ww, [tfrltaps, ot^T^ 
succL-ilanpnni, the yide hjock, or cloj;, Iwfore oabdlt 
M'l-rc ill (!i'nrTul use. Thus, a liirj^e pool ia aftm^ 
dlHijt III invscni, in the jiortli, for the sanio putpMI 
i. •}. Ill tiiuke a great light or yule on CluiaimMi^ 
Li^hl^S iiiiU'i:(l, seein to have lieen ushiI oU all &a0t 
uccusiuiis. Tlm^ Qur illuminations, (ire-works, &ft,^9 
llie news of viclorien. 

The lower class of Irish, in ihe present time, Ithud 
nate tliuir rooina witli inoulil candles; and t» ibfl 
(Mistomary ilUnniualion at UhristinaB in^ be 

Sracticc of tollow-cliondlers giving " CIrrietmaa 
Im" to the cliililreii of their eustomei'n. 
In ancient limes, to which wo cotdd trace up 
DTiKin of these almost olisoleto cuHtomis bli>cks, 
or elogs if dripd woml, mifflti lie easily |irocnreii nfii 
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provided agaiust this festive seasou. At that time of 
day it must have been in tlie powder but of a few to 
coimnaud candles or torches for making tlieir annual 
iliuminatiou. — Brand — who, however this may be, is 
"pretty confident that the yule block will be found, in 
its first use to have been only a counterpart of the 
Midsummer Fires, (seepage 27) made within doors 
because of the cold weather at the winter solstice, as 
those in tiie hot seojBon, at the summer one^are kindled 
ill the.open air. 

Jfhy are gifts at Christmas called Christmas boxes ? 

Because in olden times, the Roman Priests had 
niasise« for almost every thing : if a ship went to the 
Indies, a priest had a box in her, under the protection 
of some suint ; and for their masses to be said to that 
saiut, the jwor people j)ut something into the priest's 
liox, which was not to be opened till the ship's return. 
The mass at that time was called Christmxiss ; the 
box called Christm/iss-box, or money gathered agahist 
that time, diat masses might be made by the priests 
to the saints to forgive the people their sins at that 
time ; and from this, servants had the liberty to get 
box^money ' tlmt they too might be enabled to pay 
tlie priest for his masses, well knowing the truth of 
the proverl), " no penny, no puter-uoster." Fosbroke 
Bays an altar was erected in every village, where 
])ersous gave money. The apprentices' boxes were 
ibrinerly made of pottery ; and Aubrey mentions a 
pior, in which liomau denarii were found, resembling 
in api>carancc an earthen Christmas-box. 

fVhy is the Wassail-bowl so called ^ 

Because of its derivation from the Saxon was-haile^ 
♦* be in health," which was the form of drinking a 
health ; tlie customary answer to ^vhich was drinc-heily 
** I drink your health." 

Verstegan refera it to the time of Hengiat, but Seldcn 
justly cootfidci*s it as older. — ^Yarcs. 
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Verstegan traces its origin to Vortisem and Rowena, 
the daugiitcr of HeDgist. — On t)ieir nrst interview, she 
kneeled before him, and presentiog a cup of wine, 
said, HlcLford Kyning, woes-hail, " Lord King, health 
be to yoih" The khig, being unacquainted with the 
Saxou language, asked the meaning of the terms, and 
being told, tliat tliey wished his health, and that he 
should answer by saying Drinc-heil, he did so, and 
commanded her to drink; then taking the cup, he 
kissed the damsel and pledged her. From this time 
the custom long remained in Britain, that whoever 
drank to another at a feast said was hetl, and he that 
received the cup answered drinc-hcU, The waasaSL 
songs were sung during the festivities of Christmas^ 
and in earlier times by the itinerant minstrels ; of whom, 
with the practice some remains ma^ be traced in our 
present waits and carols. The wassail-cup was anciently 
placed on the tal)les of princes, as well as of abbots. 
In the eleventh volume of the " Archajologia," there is 
an engraving of one of these cups, which fbnneriy 
belonged to Glastonbury abl)ey, and a dissertation 
upon it by Dr. Milner. The inside of the cup, which 
holds two quarts, is fiu-nished with eight pegs, at equal 
distances, one below the other, in conformity with 
Edgar's law, to repress excess of drinking. This 
measurement allowed of half a pint to each person ; 
no doubt this law was " more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance." 

Why Ims the custom of wassailing been restricted to 
Christmas ? 

Because an image of our Saviour was originally 
carried al)0ut with the Avassail-cup, to whicli it has 
been considered as an appendage. 

JVhy is it customary^ in some districts^ to roast apples 
on Christmas-eve? 

JJocanse roasted applets \v(»re funncrly carried about 
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with the wassail-cup ; aiid tliough wassailing is discon- 
tinued, the apple custom reinaius. 

Why art waits so called'} 

Because of the derivation of the term from wayghtes, 
or hautboys, of which, it is not unworthy of remark, 
there is no singuliu* number. From the instrument 
its signification was atter a time transferred to the per- 
formers themselves. The wayghtes or waits of ancient 
times were attendant musicians on great personages, 
mayors, and bodies corporate, generally furnished with 
superb dresses, or splendid cloaks ; they Avere in tiie 
service of the court in the reign of Edward IV. and 
had tlieir regular allowance of coals, pitched candles, 
bituid, ale, &c. Todd derives the tenn from wahts ; 
noctumal itinerant nuisiciaus, (Beaumont and Fletch- 
er 5) Bayley on account of their waiting on magistrates, 
&c. or of giu^i a watch ; or from tlie French guetter to 
watch ; because anciently they kept a sort of watch all 
niffht It appeai-s, tlierefore, tJiat the j)ersons formerly 
ciwed waites, or waits, were musical watchmen, the 
word implying ohoes. They were, in fact, minstrels, 
at first amiexed to the King's Court, who sounded the 
v/atcli ever}' night ; aud in to^vns, paraded the streets, 
during winter, to prevent theft. At Exeter they were 
set up with a regular salary, in 1400; and altliough 
suppressed by the Puritans, were reinstated in IGtiO.* — 
The Mirror, 1827. 

JFhy dte xoaiU supposed to he of heathen origin'} 
Because they correspond with a description of per- 
soas among the Romans, called spondavltz, from which, 
it is supposed the wayghts or waits of our ancient kings 
were borrowed. The Roman waites, or spondaula, 
played and sung hymns during sacrifices, whose mea- 
sure consisted of spondees or poetic feet of Iwc^ long 
syllables.— 2%e Mrror, 1827. 

* TIic Ain/jfV Coek-crovDfrj an officer comparatively but lately di«- 
peiised iviUi by the English Court, probably originated from this sys- 
tern of watching. 

PART III. F 



Why have comBUntators pyzzled thtmitlvti as to At 
actual food of St. John the BaplUl in Iht WUdamttt— 
locutts lend wild fumey ? 

Because some wricei-a ibouglit loeiiHla iiiipn>lMible 
food for tbe Saint, nuil accordingly wibsUtuwd the 
cossia-fistulBtB, or locust'tree, &c. ; wliereaa lot 
are an article of food ill Peraia and Arabia in ._ 
preaeiu day, they are fried uutil iLeir wings and leg» 
rail oS', aiid in Ihol state are eaten witli rice oott 
Aolsn, &.C. and ttie mild honey is found in the ckfts of 
tiie rocka in Judiea es abimdiintly its iu tiie caves of 
Hindustan. — t'orbes's Travels. 

Why has Childermas, or InnocetUs' Day, been niptr- 



i Monday, bt 
the preceding Sunday was CbilderiaaH-day. tfee 
learned Gregory tells ue that il was ciiBloinaiy, aj 
ihrifh housewives, " to whip up the cbildreu im J 
cenls* Day monlillg, that tlie ineiliorie of Herod's 
der of the Innoceots might aticic tlie closer ; and, ill v 
moderate proportion, to act over the cruettio ar~" *" 

Id allusion to the festivals of SL Steiilieu, Sl ifAta, 
and that of Innocents, Mv. Wheatley has observed, 
"that, as there are three Itinds of njariyrdom; itm 
jirM, both in will and deed, which is dit; highest; die- 
second, in will hut not in deed ; the third, iu deed fan 
not in will; — so the Church coniiiienioratcB tbra 
marWrs in tbo same onler. St. Stejilieii first, who «^ 
fered both in will and deed ; St. John next, who i ' 
fered in will, but iiot Iu deed; ttic Holy I 
last, wlio suffered in deed hut not in will. 
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fFhv were certain days superstUiotLsly considered lucky 
orwuucky? 

Because of a custom among the heathens of ob- 
serving one day as good, another as bad : some were 
dies atri, and some dies alhi. The atri were pointed 
out in their calendar ^vith a black character,* the aJhi 
with a white ; the former to denote it a day of bad suc- 
cess, the latter a day of good. Thus have the monks, 
in the dark and imleamed ages of popery, copied after 
the heathens, and dreamed themselves into the like 
superstition, esteeming one day more successful than 
another. — Bourne, 

Grose tells us, that many persons have certain days 
of the week and month on which they are particularly 
fortunate, and others in which tliey are as generally 
unlucky. These days are differen%to different persons. 
Mr. Aubrey has given several instances of both in divers 
persons. Some days, however, are commonly deemed 
unlucky; and, among others, Friday labours under 
that opprobrium. (See Good Friday^ p. 16.) Likewise, 
respecting the weather, there is this proverb : — 

Friday's moon, 

Come when it will, it comes too soon. 

In the Calendar i)refixed to Grafton's " Manual," or 
Abridgement of his Chronicle, 1565, the unlucky days, 
accorcungto the opinion of the Astronomers, are noted, 
as follows: "January 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 29, very 
unlucky. February *26, 27, and 28, unlucky ; 8, 10, 
17, very unlucky. March 16, 17, 20, very unlucky. 

* Who does not recollect Black Monday ^ or the first Monday after his 
ntarn to school. The great Lord Burleigh, in his *' Preceptes to his 
■oone," says, ** Though I think no day amisse to undertake any good 
enteriNriseor businesse in hande, yet have I observed some and no 
iBMiDeclerke« very cautionarie to fotbenre these three Mundayes in the 
years, which I leave to thine owne consideration, either to use, or to re- 
fue;— viz. I. The first Munday in April, which day Caine was born, 
and bis brother Abel slaine. S. The second Munday in August 
which day Sodnme and Gomorrah were destroyed. 3. The last 
Monday in December, which day Judas was born, that betrayed our 
SftYioar Christ." 

f2 
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April 7, 8, 10, 20, unlucky; IG, 21, very unluc^. 
May 3, 6, unlucky; 7, 15, 20, very unlucky. June 
10, '22, unlucky ; 4, 8, very unlucky. July 15, 21, very 
unlucky. August 1, 29, 30, unlucky; 19, 20, very 
unlucky. Septeinl)er 3, 4, 21, 23, unlucky ; 6, 7, very 
unlucky. October 4, 16, 24, unlucky ; 6, very unlucky. 
November, 5, 6, 29, 30, unlucky ; 15, 20, very unlucky. 
December 15, 22, unlucky ; 6, 7, 9, very unlucky. 

The observances of such absurdities, both in ancient 
and modem times, in particular districts, would occupy 
hundreds of pages. Sir John Sinclair notices, in 1791^ 
Logierait, Perthshire, wliere "that day of the week 
upon wliicli the 14t]i of May happens to fall, is 
esteemed unlucky through all the remainder of the 
year ; none marry or begin business upon it. None 
choose to marry in January or May ; or to have their 
banns proclaimed in the end of one quarter of the 
year, and marry in the beginning of the next. Some 
things are to be done befoi-e the full moon; others 
after. In fevers, the illness is expected to be more 
severe on Sunday, than on tlie other days of the week ; 
if easier on Sunday, a relapse is feared." In some 
pans of Orkney, wc also read, " in many days of the 
year tliey will neither go to sea in search of fish, nor 
perform any sort of work at home." 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, that the Scottish, even of 
the better rank, avoid marriage ui May. "This ob- 
jection is borrowed from the Roman pagans ; and the 
ancients have given us a maxim, that it is only bad 
women wlio marry in that month, — malfBjiuhent Maicu" 
— 5ee Letters on Demonologij and Witchcraft. 

It is hardlv necessary to say a word upon these ab» 
surdities. Tlie pretended accuracy with which they 
were marked out by our ancestors, will at least explain 
their popular observance. 

Wliy does Fastinir differ from Abstinence in the 
Catholic Church9 

Because fasting implies that only one oieal a day 



bffiee 
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to be taken ; wliereos abstineiico merely indicates 
e abslainmg frorti aniinal food. 
, Why do Cathtilic pHeila so oflen change the colour 
^ifOitv drtisu'f 

Because difTereiit colours are used on digereot festi- 

urnlB : thus, the white is used on ttie feasts of our Lord, 

of the Virgin, and of all the salute who arc not mar- 

^re. The red is uBfid ot Whitsuntide, oil the luventioa 

iai Ex^tstion of the Crosn, and on the feaats of the 

Mtea and martyrs. The puiple, or violet, which is 

jwnitential colour, is used on all the Sundays and 

<i«t of Advent, and of the penitential time fitim 

^tiiagedina till EaHter: aH also on vigils, ember- 

. lya, and rogation-days, when the office is of them. 

'Green is also usnd on Sundays and ferias from Trinity 

Advent exolueively, and from the Octave of the Epi- 

■ I Septungeaiiiia exclusively, whenever the 

of the Sunday ; hut in the Paschal time the 

mrMle is used. The black is need on Holy (or Good) 

Fnday,Bndininasses and requiems for the dead ; which 

may be loid on any cliiy that is not a Sunday or a don- 

* ' "the days from Paltn Sunday to Low Sun- 

dttring the Octaves of the Epiphany, of 

itetflst, and of CoqiuR Christi. Paschal time logins 

Holy Saturday, and continues to the lirBt vespera 

dw eve of Trinity Sunday. We quote ihi* from the 

fttSroleof the Seasons," the editor of whicJi, a zeolouB 

" 'tolie, observes, that "many of his readers, who 

^■By not be Catholics, but who occasionally go into 

GBtbolic cbapela, may be curioii9 to know the rules ob- 

rved in the choice of coloura for the priests' dresses." 

ffhg are Ike munkrd chants qf the Catholic Church 

U T^idvxjl in Laiiii ? 

BocauBc tbey depend, for metrical effect, on the 
naiked accents and powerful rhymes which the Latin 
language offiirdn. 
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JPfty are unmarried femides called SpiiuiUre 3 
BecauBE, formerly, ivonieo were [iroliibited from 
nianying- till they buil apuu a regular set of bed fiir- 
mture, aiid till their marriage were cuiigec] neatly called 
Spiasters, which continncB till this day ia e^^ kigfi 
proceodiugs. 

fn,y doa the wtdding-ring Jaiger differ from 

Because it ia ilie only finger where two principal 
nervea lielong to two distinct Ii'unka; liietliuni his sup- 
plied nith ilB principal nerves tram the rediol nerve, 
89 11 also the fare finger, Ihe middle finger, Diid Ao 
thumb side uf the ring finger ; wbilfll the ttlnar no^a 
funxiehes the tittle niiger and the other ade of the 
ring finger, at the point or exlremi^ of winch a renl 
union takes place ; it eeeoia as if it were inteuded b]r 
luture to be the matrimonial fiuger. 

That the »de of the ring AnKer next the little fioBer 
IB supplied by the ulnar nervB, is freqtienUy proved!^ 
a common accident, tliat of striking the elbow againn 
ilie edge of a chair, a door, or any uarrow hard Mib- 
stance; the idnar nerve ia then frequently etniek, an* 
a thrilling sensation is felt in the little finger, and oi 
the same aide of the ring finger, hut not on the othe 

Why tens a iKioty jtiarried man Jhrmerly caUttl a 
iridegraomf 

Because groom signifies one who serves io ao itrfb- 
tior Btarioii ; and it whs customary for the newly mar- 
ried man 1o wait at table on his bride and friends on 
faia wedding-day. 
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}fliy is a month after mcariage called the Honejf- 
Mooni 

Because of its origin from a custom of the Teutones, 
cua aRcient people of Germany, to drink mead, or me-* 
theglm, a beyerage made with honey, for thirty days 
after every wedding. 

Why is an aUotoance to ladies called pin-money f 
Because pins were acceptable new year's gifts to 
ladies, instead of the wooden skewers which they used 
tyi the end of the fifteenth centiuy ; and instead of 
the gifts, a composition was sometimes received in 
money. 

Why is U customary with many persons to present 
spoons eA christenings, or at lyin^-tn visits 7 

Because of the ancient Enghsh custom of present- 
ing spoons, called apostle-spoons, from the figures of 
the twelve apostles being chased or carved on the tops 
of the handles. Persons who could afford it gave the 
set of twelve ; others a smaller number, and a poor 
person offered the gift of one, with the figure of the 
saint after whom the child was named, or to whom the 
child was dedicated, or who was the patron saint of 
the good-natured donor. — A set of these spoons will be 
tbund engraved in Mr. Hone's Every- Day Book, 1825. 



Why is the middle meal of the day called dinner ? 
Because of its corruption from (fecimer, from decim- 
heure, or the French repas de dix-heures. 

Why is t!ie last meal called supper ? 
Because of a similar corruption from souper, fit>m 
the custom of i)rovidinf^ soup for that occasion. 

Why is not sallet-oil a corruption of salad-oU, as is 
commonly supposed ? 

Because the former was used for cleaning the saUet, 
or head-piece of defensive armour in ancient times, 
and was much less pure than oil used for salads. 



entirely out of dote, yet tha 
le.— G«A Mag. 

tFht/ ii a loin 0/ bttf calltd a tirloin ? 

BecHiiBe Cliorles IL once diuiiig upon a lina of beetj 
WB8 SO plesBed with liis &re, that he eaid it ahMild be 
knighted, and ibi' joint henceforth palled Sirloin. 

IVkg isfurm^ij so callcdi 

Bec«usf of is derivHlinn tVom ^rumenlum, wheat ; 
it being Jnade of that grain, first lioiled jiluiDpand soft, 
and then put into and boiled in niilk, sweetened and 
spiced. 

Ifky is the phrase. " kumUe pic " used for Atunffio- 

Because, in the middle' agex, the shanks and fea of 
a buck being called uinble^ were made into &pi« fitr 
ir femlal servajits. 



ffSj/ are maHresM » considered of great anHquA/ 7 

Becnuse they were used by the ancients on couohei^ 
upon which, at public tesuvala, were often laid tba 
imagea of the gods. They arc also acidplured ajKU 
several ancient tombs, bearing the figures of the de* 
ceased personage. The celfbretcd llennaphroditea 
ore also represeuted on niattreHses. 

ffiy is weaving considered of high antiqvitv^ 

Because it is mentioned by Ahrahaia, (Geaaik sw. 
92.) "I will not take from a thread of the woof| fna 
Id a shoe latchel, fcc." 

my is ctHainfine linen taUtd Damask ? 

Because it was first manufactured in ])crieclion, at 
Damascus, in Syria. 

Whfisaru^socaaedi 

Because of jIh conU-acliun from rugget, Swediah fir 

ffhy is the fatrring of a caaeh-box raUed 
e.oth ^ 
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Because, when coaches were first mtroduced, our 
frugal forefathers used to load the carriage with pro- 
visions for the family, when they canie to London. The 
hamper, covered witli a cloth, was a convenient reposi- 
tory, and a seat for the coachman. This was after- 
wards converted into a hox. Hannner-cloth is, there- 
fore, probably a corruption of hamper-cloth, 

Why is Fcdstaff's basket called a Buck-basket '^ 
Because Bovk is the Scotch word for a ley used to 
steep foul linen in, before it is washed in water. The 
buck-basket, therefore, is the Ijrisket employed to carry 
clothes, after they have been bouked, to the washing- 
place. — Jamieson, 

Why are bla^k^ tchitc, yelloio, brotcii, blue and violet, 
all worn as mmimin^ by different Tudions ? 

Because black, (the orduiary mourning in Europe,) 
or the privation of lifflit, i.s supposed to denote the pri- 
vation of hfe ; white; (China) is an emblem of purity ; 
yellow (Egypt) is to represent that death is the end of 
all human ho|)es, because tliis is tlie colour of leaves 
when they fall; browji (F^diiopia) denotes the earth, 
to which the dead relnrn ; blue (kings and cardinals,) 
is an emblem of hapj>incss, which, it is hoped, the de- 
ceased enjoys ; and violet (Turkey) is supposed to ex- 
press a mixture of sorrow and hope. 



Why were the titles of Lord and Lady first adopted'^ 
Because of the origin of lord from the Saxon Iqford, 

or loaf-giver, from his maintaining a number of de- 

pendents : and lady from leaf-dien, or loafdian, i. e. 

loaf-server, she serving it to the guests, or carvuig at 

table. 

Why has a literary lady been satincaUy termed a 
Blue-Stocking ? 

Because of the origin of the term from the Society 
<* de. la Calza," (of the Stocking) formed at Venire in 



the year 1500 ; the inemberH Iwiiig distinguiaUed t^ the 
rokiur of their stockingH, the prevailing colour of which 
woa blut. The Sciciety de is Ce\v» luxtt d till the yew 
1590, when the foppery of IlsIiiiD lileraturu took eome 
otherBymboi. The rejected title tfa«ni crossed the Alp«^ 
and branded female pedantry in Puris. It diverged 
fh>ni Fretice to England, and for awhile tnarked the 
vanity of the aiuall advonees in literature of our female 
CDleries. But ihe propriety of lU application ia now 
gradually ceasiiig ; for we see in every circle, that al- 
lainiuents in literature can lie accumpliahed with no 
loss of womanly ^'irtiie. — Mills' lEst. of Clavalrg, 

Wh^ do semanW tk-criea differ ? 

Because tliey origiuated lU oiir British ancestors 
clothing their vassals in iinilbnn, to diatiuguish Ami- 
lies ; as they painted ornis and symbols on their clothea 
for the sauiu puritOHK. 



ffhy «wre eineyarda ciKqiaied fioBi England ? 

Because (as alfirmed in tlie Bio^aphia Briiaii- 
rdca,) " of some treaty of peace betweeu Franca and 
Enguuid, in which it is atipulated, that we ehaiild root 
up our vineyards, and be their cuaiomeis ibr all our 
wine." This is quoted by Mr. Ellis, in hia httrodver 
(ten to Domesday, who adds : " if such extirpation of 
the ^English vineyards was not owing to this, it mJKhl 
be to the falling of Ccascony iulo Uie hands rf the 
English, whence wine vres imported cheaper and ba- 
ler than vra could make it." 

Whji were Ihe libations to the gods, in Romim aaen- 
fi^es, sometimes made with miik ? 

Because of the great scarcity of wine, which wn 
not in genei-al use till about (iOO yeor^ U. C. 

Whif were Ihe Roman u^omen solidtd by their near »»- 
lotiDtu on receiving visits Jrom them ? 

Because the visitor8 might smell whether the woroen 



liBd tasted aoy wiue, whicli gave tiieir huebaads b riglit 
ta puiiiafa tlieiii, or even lo k3l tlieiii. 

ffhg did the Ro/nan drunkards lokt pxijitiee-slone 
hl^ort drinking for a iBaeer ? 
' BGCause it iniglit c\cjie ihcir tliirtt. This probablr 

EB riee to the mveiition of " (ievilB," common nmnn g 
topeiB of our times. 
Wb^ an rhequers painted againgt the sides of pul^io- 

Because, in early times, a chequered board, tlie em- 
felem of calculation, was huug out, lo iudicale au office 
for changing monpy. It wish afterwards adopted as 
die BJgu of an iuo, or hostelry, where victuals was 
koM, or strangers lodged and entertained. 

Why is the horu-kuper id an inn, cailtd an oaUtr ? 
BecuMO oslitr is derived from tlie word hosld, which 
08 fbrmerly obtained from the Freuch, and was ill 
nunoii use here to signify an iun ; and the inukeeper 
as from thence called the heaidlcr. This was at n 
iriod when the innkeeper or hoateiltT would be re- 
dtvd by his guests lo take and teud their liorsea, 
hieh, before the use of carriages, atid wh«n most 
wda were conveyed over the cmrntry on the backs of 
HMH, would he achief part of hiseniuloymenl; nod 
, the AorieUer actually became the WU«r, or Mller, 
MI is the horse-keeper. — Hone. 
Whtj is it »aid-ihal " good wine Tieeda no bvakf" 
Because, iu early limes, before inns were eslablis 
ti public roods, those who liad wiue lo sell, by way of 
mgn, bung out a hush ; hence it became a sayitj^ 
Mfgood wine would find customers without abuah?' 
Wht/ is a drittking-glasi caUed a rummer '} 
Because of its corruption from the Dutch romur. 
Why u a milk-majCa reckoning caUed a tally ? 
Because it is a relic of ihe rude contrivance of regi^- 
tering by tallies, introduced into England at the period 



of the Nonnou coiiqiii-iii, Tl)e9e con^sl of 
well-BBHson&l BiickB, ol'liazel or willow, so edled 
tiie Freucli word lailler, to eiiJ, because Ihey ara 
«]iiareil at eudi end. Tliceumof mouey woBinsiitod 
un liie Hide with uotcliee, by the culler or tallie^ and 
likewise inscribed on both nde« by the writer of dl^ 
tallies. The anialle&t uotcli rngtilfied a penny, a laiWV. 
one a sliilluig-, and one sliil taiger a pound ; but Mmt 
uotpheBrimreaang BuccefSLvelj in brcadtli, were made' 
ID deuDte ten, a hundred, or a thousanit. The tfelc 
was theu cleft tlirough the middle by the depu^ 
chamberlains, with a knife and a mallet ; the one pot- 
tioi) being called tite talli/, and die other the cottMtT' 
iaibi, or filium. 

Heni^e uko the origin of tlic lally-lrade, or reccariag 
payment for goods by iuHlnlineulii. 

Why are mixed lioiwrs called " grog " ? 

Because Adruiml \'ernon, who was-Ihe first to mix 
hiB sailors' allowance of s|iiritB widi water, was nlckr 
UBmeil " Old Grog," irom his wearing a grogram eiMt^ 
and [his name was )^ven lo tlio Ituxed liquor lie eeH^ 
pellet] bis fleet to drink. 

Wh/ did lavcm-keepers oriffiaalli/ fall portiotu tf 
Ugyor "goet" i 

Becaiii» of the following incident, which, thoK^ 
unimportant in itself, convinces u.i liow nnich CviMm 
is influenced by the most trifling occiuTeuces. 

The tavern called tlie Clueen'a Ueud, in Duke^ 

Court, Bow Street, was ouce kept by l 

iudividua] of thennmeof Jiipp. Tivo celehratod ~— =. 
ractcrs, Annesley Spay and Bob Todrington, ftoracA 
ing man, lueetiug one evening at tho alKive [Ul^ 
went to the Imr, and each tiskeJ for li^'a quarterly t^ 

SiritB, wiih a little cold water. lu the rmirse off^-^ 
By dmnk four-and-nveury, when S|)ay said to . 

other, " Now wc'llgo."— " () nu," H'pIlM he, '»wb'S' 
havrminlhrr, nnd llini go."' Thii diH not «i(is^ (h« 
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Itows, Bad tbey continued drinking on till 
1 ihe morning, when bolli agreed to go ; so 
that, under the itiea of going, ihcynmde a long stay, 
Buch was the origin oFdrinking, or calling for, goM. 
— Elj/mological Cornpendivm. 

Why teas the kause biiitl hj David Harihy, on Put- 

n^Htalh, Jir(pnof7 

J Because it was built with double floors, between 

[ t))e boards of which were sfieels of iron and copper; 

I thus rendering the floor air-light, and intercepting 

I Ibe ascent of heated air; so thatgalthough the inferior 

I boards were actually charred, the metal prevented 

ttle combustion of the superior boards; although the 

-ibaela were not thicker than tin-foil, or stout paper. 

Inl774,the king and queen breakfasted in an upper 

room of Hartley's house, while, in the room beneath, 

fires were lighted on the floor, &c ; and in this, and 

other experiments, the tires in the lower rooms had 

l>Mn 30 strong, that parts of the joists in the floor 

above were charred, although the boards which lay 

upon thorn were in no degree affected. Parliament 

TOt«d lltr Hartley 2,500^, to defray the expenses of 



I 



. is building: the invention has sunk into obscurity, 
although the spot is recorded by a pompous obelisk. 

Why is aekimiiey-piece alio calied a 'mantel'? 

Because it is work raised before a chimney, to cou- 
•feal it, mantel originally signifying a cloak. 

Wkg ore chimneys compcaraHvely of modem origin ? 

Because they are not mentioned earlier than the 
vear 1347. If the bouses of t[ie ancient Romans had 
.been fumished with cIiimneys,Vitruviu3 would bate 
,Jksoribed them ; yet not a word about them is to be 
Ibund in his works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who 
made a collection of the (ireek names of all parts of 
habitations, give a word for them, any more than 
GrapalduB, who, in more modern times, formed a vo- 
ci^ulary of all tbe Latin words used in architecture. 



That there were no chimneys id ihe l]th, 12lh, e 
13th centuries, aeems proveil by the curfew fcowVTt 
faij of the English and Normans. In the lower 
eges, the Ore was made in a sort of stove, which the 
lawroqtiired should he covered up on retiring to bed. 
The allusion at the above date (1347) is to an earth- 
quake at Venice, which threw down many chimneys. 

Why u it probable that the Britonj lavght the art tf 
btuket-makiag to the Rontam ? 

Because Martial ii 



3 by painted Britons; whenc 

baskets of British manufacture wers 
capital of the world. 

ffky do we eoneludt that earlhenuinre icaa firi tin- 
traduced into Britain by the Romant ? 

Because, in the locality of the present Stafford- 
■hire potteries, Hre found, on sinkiug pits, very evi- 
dent remains of Roman potteries, and at a consider- 
able depth below the present surface of the land. 
It is supposed, also, that one of the principal RouuB 
potteries was on a small island (now sunk) at ibe 
mouth of the Thames, from the numerous fragments 
of eartbern vessels which the fishermen oilen find 
entangled In their nets. 

fThyit glass to cathd? 

Because of its resemblance to ice, (glaciu} or, bl 
others suppose, from glas/um, the English tDaad,t 
vegetable which is employed in dyeing blat; glass 
having geaerally a tinge ofhlue iniisappearatice.- 
Btancourt on Glass. 

Why is the hole in a gun eaUed tht touch-hoU ? 

Because our fire-nrms were at first discharged by 
applying alighted match to the touch-hole, and eon- 
■equently by toucftin^ the hole, as is now done in fir- 
ing great guns. And though that method is now 
left off, by means of the Inter improvement of the 
loch, the hole still keeps its old 
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1 Frcnch'horn so eaihd, allkoygh madt qf 



... . B,8t first, ftoriM were used both for blowing 

.d drinking ; anU the name coDlinued,thougb both 

Ijt drinking and the blowing Jiorn were made of 

iff, silver, braas, &,c. 
k ffhtf is breade so called ? 

f Because it is a corruption of Ihtriatal, orieinallv 
theriaea, an antidote to the bile ofa serjient. Though 
the treacle ofthe apothecary, and the grocer's trea- 
cle, or molasses, are not dow used with any such in- 
tention, iheystillkeepalianie borrowed from ihf first 
intention ofthe medicine or antidoEe. — Gent. Mag. 

Why is the hroom so calted 'f 

Because it was formerly made ofthe shrub hroom ; 
although the name is now apphed to implements 
made of birch, or hogs' bristles. 

Hky was a candlestick formerly caUed a eundleilnff? 

Because, before metals were used, nothing but a 
stick was employed, and the candle beld by a slit at 

nd, or three nails driven in the stick. 

y i» o mirror so coiled ? 

:ause of its origin from the Fretich, muw,. W J 

y it nfip coimdered to bt o/Mgh anliquUy ? 
:ause it is mentioned by one ofthe Hebrews; 
Ugh thou wash iheowilh nitre, and take much 
B,yet thine iniquity is marked before me. — Jtre- 
' " 22. 

'.s Ike lotb of the spider called a cobireb ? 
ise cobweb is from the Dutch word itcTiwe&b; 
d kop in that language signifies a spider. 

I Why were woalaacks J\rst used in the House of Lords? 
I Because, in the reign of li^liznbeih, an act of par- 
htneiit was passed lo prevent the exjiortation of 
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■e plu«d there to remind Ihem U wato^ U 
staple commoditj of thtf kiDgdom. - 

Whjf uai OtStmii PofSamait «ZU«« WUk- 
nagimot? 

BecADM K w^ wan aneientljr a wiw. itt«B i'wti 
the imUnu^tBwl an adaembU^ of wi^ maa.. 

fF/y it m mtmier ^ fortiameid tnd (eoecqrt.ttt 
ChilUmHimdrtdt! 

' Becaiue he wiahei to retire ; but as lie cannot re- 
ilhini theoffict 

cstea his eeat TheChilteni UiindreUs ure crown 
InndainBedfordibira and Bucks, not far froinAjlea- 
tHirv; their topographical name erieing from the 
chalky nature ofUMhilla, of which the; priacjpally 

W^ an etHain dtOori eaOtd pat-voB^itni!' 

BecBiiae they derive their rigbt to vota ftw| Ai^ 
ing a fire-place, on which th«v may wdlM/vr^fieil 
a pot. Pol-wiltar, uMd ia the acta of parBuMn^ 
is not BO correct an expreamon aa tlie eomnioii OBfl< 

ffhy joai the ceUbnUi eaUitet eoitneU of OtmUi 
n,icdltdAe Cabal? 

Secauae thsinitinlsof thenameaof tbaAr«M|in- 
cillors formed that word, thus — 
CHfford 
Arlington 



H'ks u Common Law otto termed Lex noR aer^i 
or uateritlea law ? 

Because it ia not aet down in writing, •■ aoM of 
parliament are. 
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U'hy are the sUtings of law-courts called terms ? ; 

Because of their origin from Terminus, the hea- 
then god of boundaries. 

Wky is the Court of King^s Bench so coiled ? 

Because our kings formerly presided there, as 
judges do now. 

Why ia the Court of Exchequer so called ? 

Because a chequered cloth anciently covered the 
table where the chief officers sat. — Maitland. 

Why is the Prerogaiive Court so called ? 

Because of the Prerogative of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who by a special privilege, can here try 
all disputes concerning wills and administrations of 
persons who have left goods of five pounds value, 
' without the diocese wherein they died ; unless set- 
tled by composition. 

Why was the Star Chamber so called ? 

Because of its derivation from Starrum, a barba- 
rous word for a Jewish cotatract. — Barrington. It 
18 also said to have been named from its roof being 
painted with silver or gilt stars. 

Why %s one of our Law Colleges called Doctors* 
Commons 9 

Because the several courts and offices of which 
the college is now composed, were anciently dis- 
persed, and held in several parts of the city of Lon- 
don, which being relative, and in some measure de- 
pending one upon another, occasioned great incon- 
venience to the respective practitioners ; wherefore 
the doctors and proctors of the several courts, united 
in a collegiate manner, and by dining together in 
commonj obtained the appellation of * Doctors' Com- 
mons.' 

Why is one of our Law Courts called ^fhe Arches ?' 

Because it was formerly held in the Church of 
St Mary-le-Bow, which was built on arches. 

Why are certain writs called Pone, Qui Tam, La- 
titat, Habeas Corpus, ^c ? 

PART Ilf. 6* 



Because they were the firet Lalin n-ards with 
which the; hegan when the; were written in Latin ; 
or, 01 least, from eotae remnrkable word in them. 
In B. writ of Latitat, tlio person sued is euppoaed to 
conceal himself — from Lati/al, he lies hid. 

Jf Aj are3kcr!Jf'ao_;^cersvulgarlj/ catltd bum-bai^i? 

Jlecause the latter is a corruption of bound-bainfia, 
so called from their being bound to the shetiffl for 
the due execution of their ilulies. 

WAy is a certain Into o^ctr catltd a tipstaff? 

Beoause he attends the judges with a stafftippeil 
Willi silver, end takes into his charge nil prisoners 
who are committed or turned over «t judges' chom- 

Why havt jitdgM a noatgay placed bffort IJUn m 
court \ 

Because it is tlie relic of a primitive and ancient 
custom of the judge holding the iou^/i or sceptre 
of justice, in his hand; it was fuitncrly called a 
bOiUquet or little bough, whence the French took 
their word bouquet, for a nosegay. 

fPhy were jurors originally conjined/ron mtat and 
drink? 

Because of the prnpensit; of the olden Britons to 
eat and drink to excess, whence it beciime expedi- 
ent to hold them in custody until they had agreed 
upon their verdict. 

Why are surgeons exempt/ran serving on ceronen' 

' Because, iu the year 1513, the corporation of sur- 
geons, consisting of twelve, a number being thitn 
thought equal to the cure of the metropolis, petition- 
ed parliament to be exempt from bearing arms or 
serving on juries and parish offices ; and their peti- 
tion' waa successful. — ^'odnws's Hist, of England. \ 
Wk>i are butchers exempl/rom serving on coronert" 
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Because of an act of parliarneDt paGsed 1C61, for 
tliat purpose. Upon tliia bill it is obssned: 'Ilia 
verjatrniigelliat ao judicious and humane an enact- 
ment had not been passed befure ; not that ibey 
(kutchera) should bo considered aadevoidofcbe com- 
mon feelings of humanity, but more liable to ila ia- 
firmlties, from their avoi:aiions necefisarJIy compel- 
tingthem to the performance of adutyJDcompatible 
>,with those feelings which they hitherto had been 
'Called upon to exercise in the capacity of jurymen.' 
-JWQiucn'f Historicoi Records. 

Wl^ are chartered and corporation iowns supposed 
It havt origin in gmrisan service? 

Because the generality uf such toWna have been 
■nrrisons ; and the corporations were charged with 
us galea of the towns, when no military garriaon 
waa present. Their refusing, or granting, admission 
to itrflRgerB, which line produced the custom of 
giviiig, selling, and buyingfreedoms, hasmoreof the 
naiuro of garrison authority ihaii civil governnient. 
Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout 
tba kingdom, by the same propriety that every sol- 
dier is free of every gnrrison, and no other persons 
•ro> He can follow any employment, with the per 
Aianeo of his officers, in any corporation town. 
WJ^ II a dly hall caUed a Gtiii(&all ? 
Because Guild aignilied among the Saxona a fra- 
terniljr, derived from the Saxon word to pay ; every 
man paid liia share towards the expenses of the 
community, whence the place of meeting was call- 
ad Guild, or Guildhall. 

Ifku is the Lord Mayor of London annually prt- 
.anttttlo Iht Lord Chnneellor P 

Because, though King John granted to the citi- 
zeoB of LondoD a charier, impowering them to 
cbsose their own mayor, yet by the sams power 



they were generally obliged to presem him 10 the 
king for bia ii[iprobaiioii, or, in Lia absence, to M~ 
juBHciary. 

ff'fty is a chief inagistrale called a Mayor ? 

Because of its origin from the Teutonic Mtytr, i 
ItrvBT of might. 

Whyiiiht Court of Pit Poudre so called? 

Because of its origin from pie jioudre, curia pedit 
pidverizali, from the iliiBty feat ofihe suHors ; or|M 
Sir Edward Coke snys, liecsuse justice is lher« done 
as speedily ns dust cen fall from the feet. H«k' 
alone thinks with Dnincs Barriiigtun, it Is from oieif 
puWreauT, [a pedlar iti old French) and ssjsitngtll- 
Gee the court of petty chapmen at fairs or markets. 
Foabrohe says, courts similar topic povdrt courts 
were common among the Greeks and Romans, who 
introduced fairs into Germany tind Ilje North. 

Why M the dagger qvarlend in the ImtuIok arm 

Because it was granted In commemoration of Sir ' 
Williatn Walworth, who, baviug felled Wal Tyler 
with his mace, despaiched him with his dagger. 

HTiy are ctrtain parisket said to be tmihin the fifil 
of Mortality ? 

Because, during the plague of 1592-5, bills or re- 
gisters of thesL- pHrlshes were kept, to ascertnin the 
number of persons who died ; but when tho pesti- 
lence ceased, the bills were discontinued. They 
were resumed in 1603. — Pentmnl. 

Why was ihr. nightly watch first aiUMithtd i 
London? 

Becauseupon thcdiscniitinuanceoftbecurfew-bell 
iothetimeofHenryljasSlow observes, 'it followed, 
by reason of warres within ibe realm, thatmanyBien 
gave themseUes up to robbery and murders in the 
night ;' and the City of London was subject to lIleM 
disorders till 1353, when Henry IIT, commuided 
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3tid borough towns, for 
ice, and further, that if 

aa done should be liable 



tch<B to be kept Id cjt 

a preservation uf (ho | 
im that time any murdi 
_ I, the town in which it 
f^ibe damages thereof. 
L Whg art cerlain outrages coiled Ike Black Art ? 

"Bcause (according to Blarkstone,) of its origin 
_ I devBBtaliona committed near Waltham, in 
Hampshire, by persona in disguise, or with their 
faces blackened, who seem lo have resembled the 
Robejdsmen, or followers of Robert Hood, that 
in the reign of Richard I, commitced great outragea 
on the borders of England and Scotland. 

It seems that many years ago, a party of the in- 
habilania of this town retired tii a recluse dell in the 
New Forest, whence they issued forth in the night; 
and their numbers renderiitg ihem formidable, ihey 
committed great depredations in the neigbbourhood, 
killingdeer, sheep, &.c, for their subfiistetice. As they 
commool; made (heir appearance in the night, and 
, jere disguised, moreover, as above mentioned, they 
■jyere colled the ' Waltham Blacks.' The place of 
H^ir retreat was a recess, accessible only by a sub- 
Hwranean passage. They dressed like foresters; 
'iVe croBs-how was liieir weapon ; and it is asserted 
that they called themselves the descendants of Rob- 
in Hood, la this licentious state, Ihey remained a 
considerable time, till at last they were dispersed 
by tbe activity of the neighbouring gentlemen, tind 
■ siaoe infested the country, 
sre tte old robbers calltd cut punea ? 
e formerly before the introduction of pock- 
1, parses were carried in the hand or borne at the 
' I, when the thieves cut them away, and carried 
lofTmith the contents. Pickpockets are of mod- 
n origin: they came iipwith the wearing of pockets. 
Whjl tetre strong (i^unrs formerly adminutered fa 
W atminals before execution ? 
Because the strength of the liquor might stupify 
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tbeir senses, or deaden tlielr feeling of pain ; thil, 
taya tbe Talmud, whs givon immedimely before the 
execution Iiegan, and uonsisled of a cup of wins. 
Inipgled Willi n quanlily of fr,ankloccuse. Ceruia 
charitable or conipassiunate women at Jerusalera 
were engaged lo prepare this draught, which they 
did by mixing wiib lliu ivine drugs or bitter berba 
to produce stupefaction. Pennant bkewise tells u^ 
that a practice somewhat similar prevailed in Eag- 
land; it being customary 10 present to maleftcton 
on their way to the gallons, in ancient times, a large 
bowlof ale, as i!ie last refreshment tboy were tore- 

The foundation of this custom appears to hare 
beenlaidln the command of Solomon, ' GivestroDf 
drink to bim ibnt is ready to perish, and wine to 
Ibose that be of heavy heart.' Allusion ia inadfl to 
tbe same species of driuk in ihe book uf the prophet. 
Jeremiah, written nearly four hundred years after- 
wards. Perhaps of a similar nature was the bowl 
of wine which Homer tells us Helen preseuled 10 
her guests, when oppressed with grief, lo raise that 
spiiits; the composition of which she had leoriwd 
flrom Ihe Egyptians ; 

Heinwblle, with gealnl Jay to uum Uiu loul, 
Brighl HbIbb mii'il n mlrill-lnaplrlng bowl -, 
TfiDipersff wLLh dru^ or flovareigD ate, I'ugBiLOfB 
The boiling Iinsom ol! IinnultTioui rage ; 
UhiTtn'd with ihat Tlrinani draaglil, Uie etalleil Biliid 

Wki/ M 13j<i aaid to be ' hangman's wagti V 
Because the Scottish mark, (not ideal omomitwl 
money, like our mark,) was a silver coin, in valna 
ibirteen-pence half-penny, and two placka, or twD- 
thirds of a penny, which plack is likewise a coilb 
Thus, their mark, bears the same proportion to tb^ 
pound, which is twenty-pence, ns our mark does ta 
our pound, or twenty shillings, being two-tliirda of 
it. This Scottish mark was, upon the union of tbB 
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two crowns, in ihe person of James T,[iia(9e current 
in Ensland, B( the yalueof lhirieBn-|)encehaIf-pen- 
nj. Ttiia, probably, was a revolution in the current 
mooey in favour of ilie Iiangman, wljose fee before 
wa* perhaps no more tbnn a Eliilling. Tbere is, how- 
ever, very good roaaon lo conclude, from the singu- 
Inrily of the sum, that the odious title of kaneman'i 
MD^«, became, at that time orsoou after, ap[ilicable 
to tbesum of tliirtecn-pence half-penDy. Though it 
iraa contingent, yet it was then very consiJerablo 
|Pliy,wheQ one shilling per day was a standing annual 
tfiMtidtoman^respeciable officers of variouskinds, 
iFhyii polltictU change called ' rolling f 
Because of the folToning circumstnnce : — Jn 
Spftin, when the famous Uiike of Lerma was over- 
nrowD,8ll theLermatesdisappenred in a few days. 
At tbe fall of the Duhe of Lerma, which occasioned 
BO many removals from office, our James I, express- 
ing his BBtotiishmenC, inquired the cause of the ta,- 
eetious Gondemar, who replied in the following 
apologue. To iltustrale lbs fall of the duke and 
biB creatures, he told how, once two rats, having 
ontered a palace, were delighted at the spacious 
spOTtnients, and the frequent banquets. They whii<k- 
ed about unmolested, — every day seemed afestival, 
— and they at last coucluded that the palace was 
built for them. Their presence was not even sus- 
pected. But, grown bolder by custom, they called 
in shoals of rats and ratlings, and each filled his ap- 
pointment. Some were at the larder, some were in 
•^e dinning-rooni, some here, and some there. The 
Itle lapaclous creatures were a race of lascivious 
rera; they dippad their whiskers in every dish, and 
nibbled at the cliuicest morsels. Nut a department 
but had its rats. The people in the palace now be- 
gan to cry out that there were rats withoutnumber ; 
end having once made up their minds ns lo the fact, 
they laid traps for them here and there, and cast 
ratsbane up and down Ihe palace. — D'hraeli. 
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Why is a man put on his trial called a culprit f 

Because of the corruption of the replication of 
the clerk of arraigns to the plea — non culpcLbUis. 
^ CvT (for ctilpabilisj) ^ prit* that is, ' ready to pro?e 
you so.' — BUickstone, 

Another conjecture is, that the clerk, after the plea 
of not guilty, expressed a benign wish in French, 
* Qu'U parait,^ may it appear so — which was cor- 
rupted into tlie word * culprit,'* 

Why are lauyyers also called attorneys ? 

Because, in the tinie of our Saxon ancestors, the 
freemen in every shire met twice a year, under the 
precedency of the shire-reeve, or sheriff, and this 
meeting was called the SherifTs Torn. By degrees, 
the freemen declined giving their personal attend- 
ance, and a freeman who did attend, carried with 
him the proxies of such of his friends as could not 
appear. He who actually went to the Sheriff'^ Torn, 
was said, according to the old Saxon, to go * at the 
Torn,' and hence came the word attorney; which 
signified one that went to the Torn for others, car- 
rying with him a power to act or vote for those who 
employed him. The distinction between attorney 
and solicitor arises from tlie latter practising in a 
Court of Equity, and the former only in a Court of 
Law. — Heraldic Anomalies. 
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practvted hy Oie 

Because Dionysius (who lived 50 B. C] Bays, that 
tfie ilihal>ilaut9 of llie northern part of Ibis island tilled 
)io ground, but lived in great [»rt upon the food they 
prouured liy bunting. Sti'sbo (nearly contemjKirary} 
vlso toys, that Ihe doga bred in Uiitain were bi^ly ee- 
ItBcmed upon the continent, on account of their excel' 
^^inl qualities lor hunting. 

,, Cfeaar tells us, that venison constituted a great 
sortioil of their fooil ; and us they hod in their posses- 
■*"" such dogs us were naturolly prone to the chase, 
: can be Uttle doubt that they would exercise them 
,£>r procuring their favourite diet; besides, tiiey kept 
.Krge herds of rutile and flocks of dieep, both of which 
;«e<iuired protection from the wolves and other ferocious 
■ iimUh that infested the woods and coverts, and must 
[Uently have rendered hunting an act uf absolute 
.esaity.— Srua. 

Ahscuieeisin liw^ of coiu'se, contributed much lo the 

i^ecitj of field spurts in England. This occaEiODcd a 

'--'iraiBted potiiieian to say, "lie would willingly bring 

me bill to make iHiacbing felony ; another to en- 

KronrBgo i]je lirced of foxes ; and a thl 

i ^ecaycd Htniiscmenls of cjick-fighting and buU-bi 
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— that he would make, in short, any eacriiico to 
bumoura and pivjudiFes of the countiy gentlem^ 
iu their most exirevagant form, providing only that ht> 
could prevail upon ibtiii to dwell in their own hous» 
be patrons of their own tenontrv, and the bthem of 
their own chUdreu." — Quarterly "keintu!, No. 74. 

Why iakimtingcotifiikred more ancient Ihanhaf^cing J 
Bemuse, in the earlier asea of tlie world, hunting 
was B necessary labour of eelf-defence, or die first law 
of nature, rather thun a {lastiiiie; while hawldn^ could 
never have been aitoplitd from neceasity, or in self- 
protection. 

Strutt tells us, that the eerlinsl nmong the ttvatisee 
on hunting diat he has met with, is dated early in the 
fburteentli century ; and that hawking mOi<t conunonly 
forma a pari of ihese IreatiseB ; and, though this prac- 
tice can only be consiitered as a modem invendon 
comparatiTety with hunting, yet it has obtained the 

Upon the antiquity of hiioting there is a coinci- 
dence in the sacred scripturea and the fabulous tradi- 
tions of tlie poets. ThuB, we read in the farmer, that 
Ninu-od was "a mighty hunter before llie Lwd.* 
Hunting, proscribed in the Iwok of Mosea, is ttpotheo* 
nzed in mythology, under the tutelage of Diana. 

Why inu hvnling originally amsidered a royal tmd 
ttoUe sport f 

Because, as early as the ninth century, it foitned an 
essential port of the education of a young nobleinm, 
Alfred the Great wna an expert and successful hunter 
before he was twelve years of age. Among the tri- 
butes imposed by Athelslan, upon a victory over Cnii^ 
Btantine, King of Wales, were, " hawks and shaifK 
scented dogs, fit for hunting of wild heaala." EdinaA 
the Confessor " look the greatest delight to follow a. 
pock of swift hounds in pursuit of garni', nnd to cheer 
them ivith liia voice," — MalmfsbuTy. Harold, his 



. rarely trnvelted without liia hawk and 
kouniiB. Willinm the Norman, and Iiia ijiimediate 
LccesBors, reBtricted bunting to themselves and their 
VDlmtes. King John was particularly attached to 
ild ra>ortE, and even treated ilie nnimals worse than 
a HnlljectB. In iLc reign of Kdword II, hunting was 
duced to a perfect science, and rules established fbr 
to practice ; these were uiterwards extended liy die 
ko^cr o/" tht gasnt belonging; m Heory FV, luid drawn 
^ for the use of his son, Henry Prince of Wales, in 
fo tracts, which arc extanL Edward 111, according 
Frojasart, while be war with France, and readent 
ere, htid with him nxty c<]uple of stag-hounds, and 
. 'many bare-hounds, and every day himted or hawked. 
Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign nobleman, coutempo- 
Biy with Edward, also kept (iOO dogs in his castle for 
*~"^"~ James 1. preferred liunling to hawking or 
KHiiing; BO that it was said of iiim, " he divided his 
ne betwixt bis standiah, liis bottle, and liis himting; 
e taa had his fair weather, tfie two former his dull 
id cloudy." 

Tilt) bisliops and abbots of the middle ages liunted 
Uk great state, and some of them were skilful 
lortsmen. Walter, Illshop of Rochester, io the ]3th 
iBIury, huntcil lU the age of fourscore, to the total 
tglsct of his episco[Nil duties ; and in the succeeding 
muy, an abbot of Leicester surpassed all tlie sports- 
ea of his lime in Lare-bunling ; and these dlenita- 
IS evon travelled from place to place upon afKurs of 
UJnesB, with Imch hawl^ and hounds in their trajn. 
la tbnoer limes the Indies oAen joined hunting 
irties, and luul parlies among Ihemselres. Clueeu 
Uiabeth was extremely fond of the chase, and hunted 
the age of 77 ; and an author of the seventeenth 
intuiy speaks of certain fair huntresses of Biuy, in 
.]]0blK, who efjtiipped themselves for tlie chase en- 
rely as men ; a custom, we may add, " more honoured 
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in the breach than the observBiice." Slill, they unt- 
formly wore habits, aa iii llie present day. 

Lniiies' huDtiog dresses, uf the fifteenth century, ■• 
figured in Sinitl'ij Sports, &c. differ but liule from the 
modern ritUug habit. 

AccordiuK to the ancient books of (he practice of 

?iortBnicii, the seafona for himling were aa follaws: — 
he time of grace begins at Midsummer, and lastelh 
to Holyrood day (14(li September). The fhs nmy be 
hunted from the Nativity to die Annunciation of our 
Lady (25di March); Uie roe-buck from Easter to 
Miuliaeliiuta ; tlie roe from Mictiaelmas to Candlemu 
(Feb. 3.) ; the hare from Michaelmas lo Midsummer, 
The wolf, as well as the fox and the boar, from the 
Nativity to the Purification of our Lady, (Feb. 2.) 
f^y art grti/howidt still ptlled by tadia ? 
Beuuise in former times they wrere conaidered«« 
Taluahle presents, especially among the ladies, with 
whom they appear to have been peculiar fiivouriteK 
In an ancient metrical romance (Sir Eglamore), a 

Erincose lells (lie knight, tliat if he was inclined to 
unt, she would, as oii cgpccial mark of her &rour, 
^ve him an excellent greyhound, so swift that do 
deer could escape from Ins pursuiL — StnUt. 
Why were certain Jbresta caUed royal chaiea ! 
Because the privileges of hunting there were don- 
lined to the kiag and his fevourites ; and, to leaSa 
these receptacles for the beasts of the chase more c» 
paciouB, or to make new odch, whole villages were da- 
populaled, and places of divine worship overthrown; 
not the least regard being paid to the miseries of iha 
Hiffering inhabitants, or the cause of religion. — StndL 
Blount tells us that iliere formerly existed a yvrf 
cruel law, whiith subjected all the dogs that we>* 
fbund in the royal chases and forests, exceptiog nidi 
H belonged to privileged persons to be maimed, Sij 



having tbo lefl claw cut from their feet, unleaa they 
nrerc redeemed by a line. This law probably origi- 
laled with the Normans, and certainly was in ^rce in 
be reign of Heniy I. 

ffhy were lands Jii-at in^arked f 
<■ Because their owners loight still more efiectually 
;kveaerve deer and other animals for hunting. Stowe 
'Sells U9, that the park nt Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
'IpBVeB miles in circumfiireni^e, and walled routid with 
• Itoab by Henry II. was the first made in England. 
'^iie royal example waa firut followed by Henry Earl 
A|^ Warwick, who made a park at Wedgenoke, near 
^VITarwiek ; after which, the practice of park-making 
*" o general among persons of opulence. 

went French newspaper gave notice of an asso- 
)ltilition for the pur|)09Q of enabling persons of all 
Mnks to enjoy the pleasure of the chase. A park of 
^TBBt extent is to be taken on lease near Paris ; its 
«n«it ia about 6000 acres, partly arable, and p^y 
ftreat ground. The plan is, to open it to subscribere 
Amng sijt months, viz. from September 1 to JMarch 1, 

(«B ample stock of game being secured in preserves. 
Wlof tcere parlu and indoturts vaiiaUy tdtachtd to 
Because they were receptacles of game for the 
*'"-" of rank, who at all times had the privilege of 
% in their own (KisseBsions. At the time of As 
latiou, the see of Norwich only was in the pos- 
of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked with 
and other animals for the chase. — Spdman. 
^nie eagerness of the clergy for hunting is described 
I irrepresBible. FrohibiiionB of couaciLr produced 
b enecL In some instances a partictllor monastery 
4)btaiDed a dispensation. Thus, that of Bt. Denis, in 
774, represented to Charlemagne that the flesh of 
hunted animals was suluiary for sick monks, and that 
their diins would serve to bind books in the library. 
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Alexander III, by a letter to tho clei^ of Berkalure, 
dispcuscs Willi tlieir keeping tlie ari'lidtocoa in don 
«irt he\vk« iliirijif his visiuitjoD. — (/^mw.) An snS- 
triahop of York, ill 1321, curried a iraiuol'aOOpwsoaB, 
who were iiioiHIHliiKil Bl the espciiae of llie abbeys on 
luB rood, and who faiiDlpd witli a ]we.k of liouuds from 
parish to parish! — Whiiaktr'a Ht»L nf Craven, (jfnawA 
m HaUam't Ost. Mddlt ^ea. 

Why wot tiutiling formerh a very convenient reaovret 
Jor Vte iBhrdetommfis, as mal la Itixury, ofthe laUe 1 

Because the unltira) paslureB beitig then unimfntiT'- 
ed, snd few kinds of todder for cattle dist^overed, it 
was impoBsiltle to maintain the summer stock dunng 
the cold season. Hence a portion of it was reffOlariy 
Blaughtered and salted Ibr winter provinon. We may 
suppose, tlicrefore, that when no aitemaiive wasoflfer* 
ed but these »Blt meats, even the leanest venisoii was 
devoured with relish. — Hallam'g HiM. MidtSe ^ge9. 

Why teen aJl the great /uresis pierced by (AoM loi^ 
— i;j.'_„ H — ,_i,vi ,■_ qJJ printa, and alt 



Because the avenues were particularly neceesary Ibr 
those lai^ parties, resembling our modeni lot' 
where the honnureil guests being stationed inSt«ti 
tn^s, had an oppartunity of displaying their skii 
venery by aelecling llie buck which was in see 
and tnoir dexteiily at brining him down with As 
cross-bow or long-bow. « 

Lnrd IIt:rbort of Cherbury, in his diacfiplioo of 1 
Chatililly, speaks of a forest, whirh, " licirig of a vMjr 
' rse extent, and set thick both with tall trees 
idjBrwoDd, wea replenished with wild boar, e 
and roe-deer, and was cut into long wolka every w^, 
HO that although the dogs might follow their cbaae 
through the thickets, Iho huntsmen might ride aling 
the said walks, and meet or overtake their game ill 
some one of them, they bring mt with that art, thai 
tliey leil to iill the parts in llii; fiiid lureet." 



Wkg thofUd a deer-park exhibit but little arti/kud 
arrangemrstti in tit diapoaal? 

Because the slag, Ijj nntiire one of ihe (reeat deni- 
ms of the forest, i»n only be kept even under com- 
parative reatrtint, liy taking care iliot oil oround him 
btimates a. cotqplete stale of forest and wilderness. 
ibtio, there ought lo be a variety of broken ground, of 
ipee-wood, and of growing timber — of land, and of 
. Bter. The Boil and herbage must be lefl in lis natu- 
'^ state; the long fern, amongst whicli tlie liiwnB 
jlSelight to repose, must not be destroyed. 

ffhy did Oit commim people formerly eaU the foretl 
'good" and the greemmod "merry'!'' 

Becuuse of the pleasure they took in tlie scenes 
diemselves, as well as in the [uiBtinieH which thejr 



Why u a short gallop called a canter? 

Because of its abbreviation from Canterbury, the 

inw of the pace used hy the monks in going to that 

Why wot a ecrlran noise called the " hunt's-up^ ? 
■" '- ros made to rouse a person in a mom- 



togetiier, {lie purpoit of which was, 
■■hunt it lip! which was tlie subject of huniiug 
^ ads also. 

This expression is common among the older poets. 

* e Gray, it is said, grew into good estimation with 

arv VIII. and tlie Duke of Somerset, " for making 

•""e merry lialludett, whereof one chiefly was, the 

r vp,tlithunleiM vpl" Sbakspeare has. 



Drayton's Polyolbian : 




Why is a small hunting horn calUd a iu^e ? 

Because of ils origiD from higUl, wliich n 
buffalo, or perliapa any homed rattli.'. Iq tlie Scottish 
dialect il was bogle, or boifgiU. Bnffc, buf^e, and btiffak, 
are all given by Baneti, as aynonyiiious for ihe wild 
ox. — .Vures' Glosaanj. 

jrhy is Oie stirrvp so called ? 

Because of ila origin from sligh-rope, from tiigaa 
eucavlere, lo mount; nod iLus termed by our Saxon 
Bnrestois, from a rope being used for mounting when 
stirrupa begun to be used in Ibis island. It is erideHli 
from various monuments of antiquity, Ibat, at fin*, 
horeemen rode without cidicr saddles or stirrups. 

Jfhy an tpoTUmen amd to had amrder ? 

Because tliey liimt the wrong way, and trace the 
Bcent backwards. Tbiie, in an old work, GenSemmit 
lUavationa : " Wfaea the hounds or bensles hunt it by 
the heel, we saj they hunt eounler." To hum by the 
beel must be lo go towards the heel instead of the toe 
of the game, i. e. backwards. — JVarw. 

tFliy teere wolves cCtirpated mvch sooner in Enffimd 
and frales, than in any otter couTitro 0/ Europel ~ ' 

Because many tributes were paid, Hud tenures S 
by the annual production of a certain uumbqr' 
wolves' skins. Thus, the Welsh paid tribute tO K 
£dgBr, in the tenth century, which he coniniut 
300 wolves' heeds. Malmee^ury says, the I 
ceased on the fourth yearfor want of wolves. In 
land, in lOtij William \, Robert de Unfhmville, ktii^l^ 
held the lordshi]) of Itiddesdnle, in the coiiiiiyof Nofdf' \ 
umbcrland, by service of defending that paKorflie [ 
ccuntry finm enemies and wrdves. FItistephen doM I 
DDt mention that wolves existed in liifl time in the 
great forest north of London, Edward I, howenr, . 
tosmed his edict to "Majster Peter Corbet "to super- 
intend Ilieu' de8tructi(.n. In 43d Edward III, Tho- 
mas Eugaine held luiids iu Plicliky, NonbaniptOD, I 
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hy fiervico of fiuding, at his on-n cost^ certain clogs for 
the destructioti of wulves, foxes, &c. m the coiintiea of 
Noithmnplon, SuElaud, Oxford, flssex, unil Siinking- 
ham ; and as late as tlie llili year of Ilenry VI, Sir 
Robert Plumpioii held lund in the county of Notting- 
ham, called iBolf-haTil land, by service of winding a 
horn, and chasing or fnghting the wolvea in the forcH 
of Shirewood. — See more in BloiaiCs Ancient Teraira. 
For a variety of information respecting wolves, dogs, 

I wid hunting generally, we reftr the reader to Patt IL 

I of the present work, — Quadrupeds, p. 19 to 24. 

I Why is kare-lainiing comparalimlii of modem dalt ? 

Because, in early times, the Britons did not eat the 

flesh of bares, notwithstanding the island abounded 

with them ; which abstmence arose from a principle 

of rcligi an . — C<tsar, 

Stmtt adils, " which principle, no doiihl, preserved 
them from being worried to death ; a cruelty reserved 
ibr more enlightened ages." 

Hares are extremely interesting in their melancholy 
charaeteiistica. They are so timid as to be fascinated 
hy iear : eveti a felling leaf diaturba them. TliBy Kve 
in Bolitude end silence, except occa^onally assembling 
by moonlight to sport together, when their savage 
enemies are asleep. Their cries, when taken, resem- 
ble those of on infant; but this appeal to man, though 
in the semblance of hia own nature, is inefTeclual. 
Cowper domesticated three hares, and his account of 
them is full of pathos and line fecUiig : what congenial 
companions must (hey have been in his melancholy 

r muanga. Who docs not remember, in his epitaph oi 




■ — a. sentimeDl biit ill rcspoDilt^d in tils epicunon. ■ 

I Thi! analogous seneibilitiFs of the liarc iiiay be carried ■ 

I to better account : timid lucii in the world, resemUe ■ 

r hares in the chaso. ■ 

ffhS was "a hart of (en" so c(U!cd ? I 

Because he wns past his sUth year, and had ten 
brancheo on hia homs. 

ffly 13 the cry ofUie dter caUtd "bdl"? 

Because of iia abbreviation from the word bellow. 
Iq an aiicieut inscripiion on tlie house of Wharaefi^ 
we are informed that the lod^ woa biiilt in Henry 
the Eiglitii'a time by one gentle knight, Sir ThomsB 
Wortley, that he iiiiglit bear Ibc buck bell in the buiD' 
raer season,— a simple record which ajwata much to 
ifae imagination. 

H'h^'matlhejiac coiled "lolaU hart sUvsr," VTipottdi 

Because Henry II. and his retinue having, in the 
chase just mentioned, run over and spoiled the laada 
of Thumaa de la Liade, and refusing to uiuke KO^ 
the injury, De la Liude, and others, by way of n- 
venge, ran down and killed the king's favourite luKt, 
and making merry over its haunches, spoke diare»- 
pectJiilly of their sovereign. Upon this reseUnc 
the ears of the king, he made every one concenied 
in the death of the royal animal pay into the excho- 
quer an annual fine called "White Hart silver," which 
was not remitted during tlie reign of tbat monarch. 

ffhy is a white /tar', VTilh a collar, so coimlton as or 
inn sign Ihrovfflioid lUiglarui ? 

Beuiuse Menry II, one day in Blackmoor fcmsL 
started a milk-white hart, which afforded the king and 
his train so much sport, tliot at the pulling down it 
was the royal pleasure to save the beast, and placa 
round hia neck a collar of brass, on which was engraT- 
ed "I am a royal hart, let no one harm me." 

Another explanation of tlie hart wearing a metal 
collar is traced to the slag said to have been taken in 



, flie fi>Fest of SgflUs, by Charles V, about the neck of 
Much was B collar with the inHcriptioD, 

vhich ioduced a belief Uiat tile nniinal had lived irom 
file reign of some of the twelve Ciesftrs. This iascrip- 
tioDalBO exiats in thefoUowuig form: — 

Cssarla heu eou^, periturJE parcere vllo ; 



It ajmears, however, that Juliiu Ciesai' is gratuitously 
' preferred by the EogliEb paraphrist, nothing appearing 
— 'Jib oripnal inacription to detemiiue its reference 
re to JuliuB Cfesnr than to Domilion. On the 
Dorchester road from Sturminaler, we are informed 
there is, or recently was, a public house called " The 
iOng^ Slag ;" its sign displaying a stag ivith a gold 
coDbt round its neck, with nearly the above eub- 



Wh/ waa the Common Hunt eatablahed in the City 
Vljf London? 

f Because of a charter granted by Henry I. to the 
] titizens, to "have chases, and hunt as well and as 
^ flilly as their ancestors have had ; that is to say, in tha 
pCHiiltre, in Middlesex, and Surrey."— ^jVfoiUoiui.) Fitz- 
r- Btenhen (Henry II.) says, that " the Londoncra de- 
I light themselves with hawka and hounda; fur they 
p bave the liberty of bunting in Middlesex, Hertford- 
Lidure,all Chiltern, and in Kent to the waters of Grey," 
I'^Vhich differs somewhat from the chorter. These ex- 
ses were not much followed by the citizens of Lon- 
L ^n tct the close of tiie sixteeoth century ; not for 
I 'want of taste for the amuse mc^nt, but for leisure to pur- 
I Buo it. (S/Mit.) Strype, however, so late as the reign of 




14 K.Kowi.tDec roR the peopi-e. 

tieorge L, reckons nmong ilic modem 
of the Loiidonere, " riding on boiseback, aud bunting 
witli my LonI Muyor'a liomid-s wheu tlie common hiait 
goes oul" 

my inu the Epping Hani first appornttdi 
Beciiiise of a pnvilege granted to the ddzeiiB to 
huut, with other places, in HoiiiauU Forest, of which 
Epping Forest is part. 

The Common Hunt of tlie City is ri<licided in im 
old ballad, in U'UHey's " Pills to purge Alelancltoly" 
1719; in which he tliua ehorscterizes the Lord 
Mayor;— 

A crsuiin: InuiicMh fniin n buah wtileb made ihsin nil to Inylb 
My lull bo trteil " i Bate, u Uaie," but it piovpil in Ejiei cdTT 

Tho "Himt"hna not ■* 'ficap'd whipping " even in our 
limes, in the ballad entitled " The Ejiptug Hunt," I7 
the fitcclo Thomaa liood. 

ifhy art certain terms vstd exclaaivdy by gporUmmi 
Because of th^ir origin from a pecuhar kind of lan- 
guage invented hy the sportsmen of the middle ages^ 
which it was neccstsary ibr every lover of the chase to 
be acquainted with. Thus, when beasts went togetfaei 
ill companies, there waa said to be a herd of harts, of 
bucks, Biidtdl sorts ofdeer; abevyofroes; adottof 
bears ; a singular of boars ; a sowiidcr of wild awine j 
ftdryft of tame swine; a route of wolves; ahitrTBS of 
horses ; a rag of colls \ a stud of mares ; o pace of I 
ones ; a barren of mules ; a team ot'oxeti ; a drove of - 
kiiii) ; a flock of sheep ; u tribe of goats ; a skulk of 
foxes ; a cete of badgers ; a. richess of martins ; a fts- 
igiiea of ferrets; ahuske or adownof hares; anestof 
tiuibilH; a clowder of cats, and a Kendal of young 
cats ; a shrewdness of apes ; aud a labour of mole& I 
And olso of animals when they retired torestsahart 
was said to be harbored, a buck lodged, a roe-buck 
bedded, a hare formed, a rabbit set, &.c. Two grey- 





ds were calleil a brace, three a leaali; but two 

eb or haniera were called « couple. We have 
1 muleof lioundafor anunibcr, akennelofrarlieB, 
!r of whelps, atiil o cowardice of can. — SInUt, 



Why V hawking gtneralig placed at tke head of 
ml amvatmenU } 

Secauae of itH l>eiag so gcDcraily followed by the 
lUlii;, iiot only in tbia country, Imt also on iho con- 
lu oldeu timeg, persoiw of hj^h rank rarely 
ed tvitliout tlieir dogi and ihejr bnwkR; the 
r they carried with tbem wheo they journeyed 
n one country to another ; and sometinipa even 
en they went to battle, and would not part with 
m even to jirocure ilieir own lilierty when taken 
loaera. These birds were consiilered as ciisigns of 
lility ; and no action could be reckoned more dis- 
lounjile to n man of rank, than lo give up bis liawk. 
la the tapestry of JIayeaux, IJarold is represented 
roachine tlie Duke of Normandy, with nis hawk 
in hiH hand. Sometimes liawks formed |Mtrt of 
train of an ecclesiaEtic : Becket bad hawka and 
la of every description with him, when he went 
be Court of France, as ambassador fiom England, 
nales of distinction were, occaaionally represcnled 
b hawka on their hands, aa we know, &om aa 
lent sculpture, in llie Church of Milton-Abbey, 
^^ero the consort of King Alheistan apiieari, with 
Ucon on her fist, tearing a bird. The Welsh hod 
Baying in very early times, that "you may knovr 
gentlcrnon by his liawk, horee, and greyhoimd." 
Ifred tbe Great is ani<l to have written a treatise on 
urking; and from various raurces the poatitne may 
f traced in liigh &vour, to the end of the Saxon era. 



In tiie fields, and open country, lianiung' was followed 
horseback ; iind on toot, when iu the woods and 
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coverU. In tlie latter cose tlie sportsmiui had witb 
him a sloul pole, to asaiaC him lu leaping over rivulra 
end dildies; utJtl we ieuni Trom Hall, tlie cbroQicler, 
that Henry VIII, piirsiiiiig !iia hawk on foot, al 
Hiicbarn, in HerifordBliire, was plunged iiiio <l de^ 
Rlotigli, liy the breukiiig of hia pole, and would hare 
been sLtfled but for proinjtt assjataiice. 

We itiuy gntlier some idea of the value attached to 
hawks, aod the prices given for iheni, — from the laws 
enacted for their preservatioD. Each s|]ccies of bud 
Beetns In have bad ilt> rauk of [Nitron; and Strutt 
quotes iTom tlie book of St. Albou^ (so cdled fkon its 
being printed at St. Alban's) the sort of birds ogsigned 
to l£e difierent ranka of persons, in the fiiUowiug 
order: — 

Ttas nflB, ths vuUurc. nnd Ibe mclonm tax rni emperor. 

The nr-bJuHi, and the tercel or Ihe iBi-riilcan for a klDf. 

The h\aiii gemle, nnd tlw tercul eeolle far s prince. 

Tte aicgn of Ibe ruck fui a dnke. 

Tke ftleco pmgrXvB for nn earl. 

Tke bHIua tar a l»ron. 



The preralence of incloBurea hai made ha^dngd* 
most impossible in most parts of England. LatteiJj. , 
however, the Duke of St. Alban's, hereditary Grana ' 
Falconer, has imported hawks front Germany, and has 
attempted to revive the noble an of fklronry. Some 
of these experiments have been made upon liia Graced 
estate in Lincolnshire, but with Lttle of the gloiy of the 
olden sport 

It may, however, be intoresting to know, tliat Sir 
John 8. Sebright, Bnrt. has very recently published 
a pamphlet upon hawking, which details the belt 
melhod of tokuig, rearing, and training the himtiiig 
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bftwks, witb el) ihe terms of &IC01117 ; including feed- 
faig, tiling, &,c. ; with descripdons of their game, and 
directions for using Ilieiu in the pursuit of ii. 

fFki/ havt the ancient English illuminators unt- 
Jbrmly represaUtd King Stcplim urith a hawk upon his 

Because, by that symbol, it le presumed rtiey io- 
tended touguirythat Stephen was nobly, tbougu not 
royally, boru. The same reason will hold good rcs- 
toecliD« the representation of Harold, just mentioned, 
-WoIm to Slrutl. 

Why teas il/i^ma^t/ illegai to lake a fiouiS'i ntsi ! 

Because the bird wus so highly esteemed by the 
nobility of England. 

lu the llib Hewj VII, it was deemed, " That if 
any person was convicted of taking from the uestsi, or 
de«tn>ying the eggs of a Gdcon, a. gos-luiwk, a lauer, 
or a swou, he Ehoiud sufier iitipnsoninenc for one year 
md one day, and i>e liable to a tine at the King's 
^teaeure ; one half of which belonged to the Crown, 
andtbeolberhalf to the owner of the ground whereon 
lite eggi v/ere found ;" and if a man dealroyed the 

Hortof eggH upon liis own ground, he was equally 

_j_cl to the penalty. This act was somewhat arae- 

fionted in the reign of Elizabeth, and the imprison- 
~ reduced to tlu^e montiia ; with security Ibr 
bdiayiour for seven years. 

Why ipas Ihe female •usually prtf erred in haivkingf 

Eecause she is much triore courageous than the 

Some of the falcon tribe, ll may be here observed, 
have been used for hunting liai*es, deer. Six. Mr. 
Southey alludes to tliis sport in TTudaba: — 
Tho deer bounds over tlm plain: 
The lagging dogs behind, 

'"IZsl"'" ' ■ 
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)g ENOWI,EDCK FOR THE PEOPLE. 

JFhy ma* the sligld fakott called one of " the lure"? 

Because, being a loiig-winged hawk, it was fl"-™ 
to lure oiher biriia. 

mt/ iKW Iht gos-hawk calUd one of "thefat"^ 

Because il was curried U[)OU the haiid, with straps 
of silk or leather, culled jesses, about its legs ; l"— 
jesses being made sufficiently long for tlie knots 
appear between the little and middle finger of tbe 
hand tliat held them, so that, the small ihon^ of 
leather might be fastened to them with two strings; 
Bsd tlie tliongs were loosely wDtmd round ihe little 
finger : lastly, each leg was adorned with a bell, fas- 
tened with rings of leather, to which was added, alcmg 
thread, by which the bird, in tutoring, was drawn 
back, ailer she had been permitted to fly ; and this was 
called reclaiming the liawk. These threads were use- 
ful to keep the hawk from winding ' when she bated,' 
thai is, when she fluttei-ed her wings to Hy afler heir 
game. The person who carried the hawk wss bIw 
provided with gloves, to prevent the talons fnMn hurt- 
ing his hand. In the inventories of apparel belong- 
ing to Henry Vllf, such articles ireqiiently occur. 
At Hampton-Court, in the Jcwel-houae, were seven 
hawks' gloves, embntidered. — Abridged from Strati. 

Why viere Ihe beils morfe at MHan Ihe heat for gat- 
hawksf 

Because, says Struct ," they were commonly sounded 
with silver, and charged for accordingly." Strua Eidds 1 
in a note, " I am told ttiat silver being mixed mth the 
metal, when the bells are cast, adds much to die n 
Hweetness of the sound," and hence, probably, theallu- 
rion of Shakspeare, when he says. 

Mow BUver tweet Bound luvers' longups liy nighl. 
H^hy teas a hawk said to he tahUtled o^f 
Because hawks were usually sent off wilh a whistle, 
against the wind, when sent in pursuit of prey ; with 



The hawk yvoB called back to the hand by ths HHina 

To rome tn Bst, make triHl, pisy Ihc young falconBr. Oti Plt^ 
Sir Thomas Browne has written a Tract "Of 
HawbB and Falconry, Ancient and MtNlera," in which 
he illuBtrales the economy of the birds with great min- 
uteneas. Ue says, " They carried their hawks in tha 
jelt band, and let Ihem fly from the right. They used 
•'* bell, and took great care that their jessea should not 
[be red, leat eagles sliould flie at tJiem." The ancient 
^ecreBtion "seemed more solemn and sober than oura 
■t'present, so itnprojierly attended with oatlis and im- 
WecalioQS. For ihev called on God at their setting 
out"— JbKo edU. ICSfJ. 

7 Why UTfM it believed by Uieold TialurtUiats thai katela 
and eSter birds of prey dul not drink t 

Because all birds of prey are capable of sustmning 
thewantof ibod and water tor loTig- periods, particularly 
die latter; butof wbich they also seem remarkably 
fimd, drinking frequently in a state of nature, and 
4wine summer washing almost daily : the error must, 
"^erenire, have arii^n from imperfect observation of 
th^ habits. Sir Thomas Browne, who quotes Aris- 
totle in this error, says, "although it will not strictly 
-bold, yet I kept an eagle two years, which fed upon 
cats, kittlings, whelps, and ratts, without one drop of 

Why it the Mews, at Charrine Cross, so called f 
Because it was originally the vietB, which, in the 
falconer's language, signifies a place wherein the 
hewke were put at tlie moulting (or mewing) time, 



whfai they cwrt their feithors. The King's bawka were 
kept at ihls [ilscD as early os tlic year 1377, an. 1, 
Riclwrd U, but iu 1537, the STih year of Henry VIII, 
it was converted into etablea for that monarch'B use, 
and the hawks were removed. 

The word mete m ulso used mclophoricalty for my 
close place. Bjienser boa 
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Heace also, t( 



ir keep shut up : 






Whila kites and Uuzzsids pre; u libeny. —Biehard IU. 
ffkg teat a teller of hawks coiled a cadger i 
Because the round frame of wood on which they 
icanied Ihdr birds formerly was called a cadge. Cad- 
r«r is also g^ven as ineauiiig a hucl^ster, from which 
the &iiuli{ir term codger is more likely to be ibrtned 
tliaa from any foreign origin. — Abrej. 

JVhy is an Uiiieraiit dtaltr called a hmeker? 
Because, {ierha|i!i it orif^iially sigijilied one who 
curicd about hawks for sale, though obsolete in tliat 
teiwe by the disuse of the tiling — Aarej. 

J(4uiBQ0 derives it fi'ocn hocli, a German word for a 
aalesumn, 

tFhgdo we ti3eiktpfaverb,betu:eaihiavkandbussardf 
Because it orisitially meant between tivo dangerous 
enemies, s bawK ntid a kite. It is now chiefly uaad 
to exprcsa nit^rc doubt. The hawk is teachalile, the 
buzzard ia uoi; whence die French put thcin logc^ber 
in a pcoyerb: — "you cmmot make a hawk of a 
buzsnrd ."-^JVarea. 

Wkif was the atidl^ti^-horse iised infaielingt 
Because it was originally a horse trained for the 
purpose, and covered with trapping «o as to conceal 
the sportsman Iroin tlie game he intended to shoot at. 
It ennMed the orchei- to approach the bii-ds unseen by 
them, BO near, that his arrows might easily reach tlietn; 
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^Vt aa this method was frequently incoiiveiiient, and 
i^Oen impracticable, the fowler bad recoui'se lo art, 
;mtd caused a canvass figure lo lie stuffed, and painted 
illte a horse grazing, but sufficiently light to he moved 
iSritb one hwd. These decepuons were made in tha 
Ifbnn of oxen, cows, stags, Si,c. 

Why is it coneluded thai hane-radng was known 

/fhdpraiiimd hy the Jbiglo-Saxoru ? 

1 Because, when Hugh, ilio head of the house of the 

ifcqjelB, aflerwards inoaarchs of France, soiicited the 

'ItBiid of Edelswitha, the sister of Athelstan, he Bent 

lA that prince, ttmong other valuable presents, several 

fmming horses, with their saddles and their bridles, the 

btter embellished with bits of yellow gold. — StrutL 

ff% loere horna formerly run in Wetl SmilhJU^dJ 

Because they were uaually exposed diere ibr sale 

early as the time of Henry 11 ; when, to prove their 

od qualitieB, they were matched against each other. 

lis is said to be ilic earliest record of iiorse-raring 

Ejj^and ; and is thus described by Fitzstephea : — 

Vhenarace is to be run, (by valuable hacknoyii, and 

BTging studs) an<l perhaps by others, which also in 

ijr kind are strong and fleet, a shout is immediately 

iwtd, and the common horses are ordered to with^ 

iw. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, as the 

Itch is made, prepare tliemsclves for die contesLThe 

tsea, on Ibeir part, are not wltliout emulation, they 

imble, are impatient, and are ecntinually in motion ; 

last, the signal once given, ihe;^ strike, devour the 

urse, hurrying along with unremitting velocity, Tha 

;keye, inapired with the thoughts of applause, and 

_ s hopes of victory, clap spurs to tlieh- willing horses, 

llfandish their whips, and cheer them wiili their criee. 

Horysoti, in his tuceto Itinerary, 1G17, records a 

jKnmKe prejudice, which in some measure, exists to 

iu^ddy: '*The Lomlinera pronounce wf W him that 
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d Attanee post, two mtn holding aimsoTiJlags 7 

Because, as soon aa the first horse has passei 
winning-post, the man limy drop his flag ; and the 

other at tlie dislaoce-pHHt iiiny drop his at "' 

moment, and the horw whlcli has not then pi 
post ia sojd to be distanced, aiid cannot slarl again for 
the same plate or prize. A distance ia 240 yards from 
the winning-post. 

TPhy M a fealher-icieiekl so foUtd? 

Becaoge it is the Uglitest weight that can be put 
upon the bock of a horeo. 

Whg ia a give-and-take pltde so calitd ? 

Because the horBfis caiTy weight according to ih^ 
height. Fourteen hands are token as the standard 
height, and the horse miist caiTy nine sioue, the hois^ 
man's atone being 14Ib. Seven pounds arc taken from 
tiie weight for every inch below fourteen liands, and 
neven pounds added for every iuch above fourtecm 
hands. A few pounds additional weight is so aeriouB 
an evil, that it is said, seven pounds in a mile-rsce ue 
equivaleni to a distance. 

fFh) ii a post-Tnatch so eaUed? 

Because the parties possess the privilege of bringing 
any horse of a certain age to the post. 

}fhy U a produce maldi m coiled 9 

Because it is between the produce of certain marei _ 
in foal at the time of the match, and to be decided ' 
when they arrive at a spccilied age. 

Why ivta t)ie horse Eclipse so nam^d? 

Because ho distouced all horses wjlh whom lie rant 
or in other wordsi, they had no place. Of his speect 
no correct estimate can be formed ; for he never nwt 
with an opponent sufficiently fleet to put it to the test, 

Eclipse produced 334 winners, and these netted 
to their owners more than one hundred and ^xtf 
thousand pounds; oxcliisiveof plates and cupe. This 
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fine animal died in 1789, at the age of twenty-five 
years. 

Chllders, another famous race horse, moved eighty- 
two feet and a half, in a second of time ; or, nearly 
a mile a minute: he ran round a course at New- 
market, (ahout four miles) in six minutes and forty 
seconds. Racers usually run tlie four-mile New- 
mai^et course in ahout seven minutes and three- 
quarters, or eight minutes, or twenty-four feet at each 
stretch. 

Why was the cheating game of pricking at the heU 
first introduced at races 9 

Because of its origin among gypsies, who frequent 
races in great numbers. Mr, Brand says, "it appears 
to have been a game much practised by the gypsies in 
the time of Shakspearp. For the information, if not 
for the benefit, of the unwary, its description is as 
follovra : a leathern belt is made up into a number of 
intricate folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One 
of the folds is made to resemble me middle of the 
girdle ; so that whoever shall thi'ust a skewer into it, 
would ttiink he held it fast to the table ; whereas, 
when he has so done, the person with whom he plays, 
may take hold of both ends, and draw it away. The 
game is, however, oflen played with list, instead of a 
leathern belt, whence it is called pricking at the garter; 
and adepts in the game have been fiicetiously termed 
" knights of tlic garter." Mr. Brand also calls it " fast 
and loose." 

Why were the Game-Laws first established^ 

Because of the oppressive rule of William the Con- 
queror ; who not only seized on all the forests, but pre- 
tended an absolute right to them. Thus, he confined 
all hunting and fowling in them to himself^ or such 
as he should permit or appoint. He punished, with 
the loss of his eyes, any that were convicted of killii^ 
the wild boar, the stag, or roe-buck. In the reigns of 

PART VI. D 



ffhy t» shooUng irxlh a boiB and arroiB called archer)/t 

Because the bow, when dranii, is in the abspB of an 
ateb. 

Why M it inferred, Ihat the bnic mu the moat oneiMi 
and most eomtaon ofail weapona ? 

hevaaap. lEliiuael, we ars told, became a. wnnderer 
in tlie desert, and an arcliur: so were the beroeB of 
Homer; and the warriei-s of every o^ and country 
have been acquainted with the use of similar arme; 

Struit has copied from a Saxon ii]uiiuacri|it, repie- 
Bcntalions of Esau, going to sell venison for his fttner ; 
and Isbnioel, after bia exiiulsiou from the house of 
Abraham, and residing iu tbe desert. 

}Vkg wtrt llm English forma-ly expert i» anhety t 

Because, as far back as the ihirteenui century, every 
person not having a greater annual revenue in land 
than one hundred puiice, was u>mpelled to have in bii 
possession, a bow and arrow, &c. ; and all such as 
had no posaes^ions, hut could oSbrd to purchase Bitnt, 
were commanded to have a bow with sharp arrowy, if 
lliey dwelt without tlie royul forests, and a bow with 
rwwnd-lieadtd arrows, if tbey resided within the foreso, 
to prevent the owners from killing tbe king's deer. 

Ilis skill iu tlie uso of tlie long bow was llie proud 
distinction of tlie Knglish yeorimii, atid it washiaboast 
that none but an Englitthmau could bend that power- 
ful weapon. Chaucer describes bis archer, as car- 
rying " a miubiy bow i" and the " cloth -y an! shaf^" 
which was Sscharged from this engine, is often meB- 
tjoned by oiu' old poeis and chroniclers. The com- 
mand of Ricliard III, at Boswortli,was this; 

To the u«e of the Iww as a warUke weapon, we need 

here refer but briefly. Tbe Imw, too, claims part of 
the glory of the coni|U(*t of Kiigland, by William, 



J}iike of Normandy. The Noi'iuan army tcbs fronted 
By " fbotinea clotiieil in li^t armour, worn over a 
gihed cassock, aiid bearing citlier long-bowa, or steel 
, cross-bows ;" and the celebriUed onset of Taillefer, 
,^venots for the attacli by showers of arrows, rctum- 
^ bv tremendous cuts of steiJ axes. Harold, himself 
' loo, had his eye etnick by nn arrow ; not withstanding 
which, he continued to figlil at the head of his army. 
Xbe bowmen were also the cliief relianc* of liie Elug- 
fPrii leaders in our bloody battles, for the succesdon to 
the Crown of France. AtAgincourt,Crea^, Poitiers, 
~uid Flodden, it did lerriGc excitution ; and many of 
to eSects ore grophicoUy described in tlie sparkling 
ages of FroiBsarL 
Ifhg leere Sit Engliah axchtra so tuperior to those of 
■ t&er eowilritiJ 

Because it seems there was a peculiar art in the 
" ^iah use of the long-bow ; for our amhors <hd not 
iloy all their muscular strength iO' drawing the 
. _ ig witii tiie right hand, but tlirust the whole weight 
|f the body into the horns of llie bow witli the left. 
" Wky 1MU arthcryjiral practittd as a koMay pastimtS 
• Because of a cotiiiiiuiid of Edward III, that the 
ire time upon holydays should Its spent in recrea- 
B with bows aud arro\vs. Richard II, and Bd- 
-Bid IV. made similar ordinances: the latter, that 
f^evecy Eaalishman, and Irishman dwelling in £ng- 
Knd, should have a long-bow of his own height, that 
ibotts should be set up at every township, at which the 
fohabilants wore to shoot upon all feast days," or be 
l^ed one halfiieuny for e^ch omission. Iji the 16th 
tmtury the use of tlie long-bow was much neglected. 
Brary Vlll. however, made laws in fiivour of archery; 
faatituted a chartered society for shooting, and with 
WB^wah humour dignified a successful archer, named 
£anaw, by saluting him as Uuke of Shoreditcb, al 
•rhieli place [be man resided. This dignity wnalong 
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p worv ed by the captain of the London arehen^^ ^liio 
used to auninKm the ofiiceni of hia sevmBl dmaioos bj 
the titles of the Marquises of Bariow, Cleffcenwell, » 
lingtoD, HoxtoD, Eari of PancnSy&c Stow infimns us^ 
that before his tmie, f he died 1005) it was customaiy 
Ibr the lonl mayor, snerif^ and aldenncn, to go Into 
Fiosbury Fields, where the citizens were assembledi 
and shoot at the standard wkh hirtmd and fli^t ar- 
rows fi>r gameSk After the reij^ of Charles L arctoy 
fell into disrepute. Sir WiUuun Darenant satlrms 
the attorneys and proctors shootiug In Finsbuiy FiaBldB. 
The Artilleipr Company, or Finsbury archers, ievifed 
in 1610, retaming jthe use of the bow, as well as Aeir 
place of exercise. About 1753, a sdciety of ardiers 
erected targets in Finsbory fields during Easter and 
Whitsunticte, when the best diooter was styled dqmin 
for the ensuing year, and the second Heutmiant. About 
1789, archery was again revived as a general amuse- 
ment ; and societies 'of bo w-raeu, or toxopfailitee^ were 
formed in almost every part of the kiogdom, Mmleyt 
in his Essay on Archery, 1799; enumerates twenty <» 
the principal societies then existinff. Tn the pfesent 
century archery has been occasionaUy retdved, moits as 
a private than a public amusement About Are vean 
since there were' companies in tl^ neighbourhood 
of Taunton: at Harlow, in Essex; Bury, in Su£Eblk; 
and at Westminster; and about a month since a so- 
ciety was formed at Newlmry in Berkshire. 

Archery, as a branch of school amusements, existed 
at Harrow within the last dxty years. In the ori^nal 
regulations for the endowxheut of the school, date 
iSO, the benevolent founder specifies the only amuse- 
ments allowed at Harrow: — ^Driving a top, tossing 
a handball, running, and Mhooting" For this latter 
exercise all parents were required to furnish their 
children "with liowstrings, shafts, and breasteis." In 
coiifH^queuce of this rpgulation it was waial to hold an 
uiihual exhibition of nrcheiy, on Augni>t 4, when the 



, Bludan contended for a silver arrow. Of tliis epon 
we hare seen on ulcliiag, uow become somewlmt 
(carce. This uuBlum li&s beeu nlraUsbed, and iu ita 
Ktomlias been Eubxtituted tlie delivery of ouimal ui'A- 
tOBs before tlie asacnibled governora. 
I W4v are the heroes of romance vsviaUii praised for 
'9udr Am in ardioTi? 
Because, in llie early ages of cliivnliy, the usage of 
'ibebowwBs considered as nn BB^ndal part of the edii- 
iCatioti of a young man wlio wished, to make a figure 
in life.— fflruii. 

H'hf wia the tong-bmv no called f 
Because it might be <lisdngiiished ironi the arbalist 
'■14V eroBB-bow, which was not only much sliorter thou 
ttw former, hut fastened tdso upon a stocic, and dia- 
ehargied by menus of a cntcii or trigger, which proba- 
bly gave lise to ihp lock on the tnodcrrj musket. — 
SbtiO. 

' Bayle, expltuiiing tlie difference Itelween testimooy 
And argument, uses tins laiionic simile. " Teetimony is 
lUw the shot of a longbow, which owes its efficacy 
Id the force of tjie shnoinr ; argiunent is like the shot 
of the croaa-l)ow, equally forcible, whether disciiarge*] 
hy a dwarf or a giant." 

fFhg itxu the arbaliit, or cms-how, also failed a 
lled-bovii 

, Bedmse the horns were usually made with steel. 
R7iy inert cross-bmca tdso ralM stoTU-hoiM ? 
Because they were modified to the pui^iosc of dia- 
char^ng of stones. 

is-hoi0» mvek tern emmruin than Umg- 
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Because of several laws for the prohilntion of the 
former. In the time of IIem;y VTII. a penalty of len 
uids ivas inllicti^d on every one who kept a cross- 
r in his house. 
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Wfy teat n crrtain arrme eaSed a bolt? 

Because it had n i-oiud or half round bolt a 
and of it, with n sliiirp- pointed arrow head proceeding 
therelroiii. WlicQ il liait only the blunt bolt, witfaout 
the point, it WHS a bird bolt. Hence t)ie phrase, ieU 
vpriglU, aiid the sign of llie hill-ia-ttin, (or tui^] it) 
Fleet-street, Londou. The bolt thiis differed from t 
■hoA, which was sharp or liariipd. Hence the proverb^ 
" to make a boll, or a shafl of a tliinff." We hove the 
first also in (he proverb, " A fooVeboU is sooD BhoL" 
NarcB says, "Swi also Mulsumtaa- JVighfi Dream,ii.S, 
for the exquisite beauty of the passaKe." Here kjl^ 
from one of the most splendid pages of '"""' 




Whytaa the loord " idia" formerly iwed for 
or encouragenumt f 

Becanse, to cry aim, in archery, was to cncourago 
the archers by crying out aim, when they were about 
to shoot 

Why was to "give aim," an qffiit of dtrecHoti and 
asmstanee f 

Because iheperson chosen stood within a conyeniert 
distance of the butts, to inform die archers how near 
their arrows fell to the mark ; whether on one side or 
tha otbsr, beyond or abort of it. The terms w&ee, tnidl 
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IB hand, or the shaft hand, i. e. left md right j 
tKorl, or gonf, the distmice being estimated by bows' 
Seogths. This was, in Bome measure, a confidential 
ofiice, but was not always practised. — JVara. 

Maria gives aiin in Love's Labovr LaH, when die 
•ays, — 

m^ o'er tlis tmn-Aand I I' faitb your huncl ia on. 

Bci Vent^B asstsis Cupid : 

Hn>j) leas " loo tmick o' the baw-htmd " vsed lo denole 
mfa^Mn in arui dtsif^'^ 

Because the bow-hand is the left hand, In which 
fte bow was held, 

Wh^ teaa a certain arrow calkd a bvtt-ihafl? 

Because it waa used for ehoollng at buns ; formed 
without a barb, bo as to stick into the butts, and yet 
be cti^ly extracted. — JVares. 

The vary pin of hla lienrt clelt wllh the Willi) bow boy 'a tmt-shaft. 

Why ukM an archer said to hit the icMe ? 
Because the centre x>^^''''tl>e mark upon the butts 
Wos whiie, Tlie whole waa painted in concenmc cir- 
^es of different colours, the interior circle U^ing white; 
and in the centre of the white was a pin of wood, 
^ cleave which with the arrow was the greatest 
^fiumph of a mal^t^matl. Hence, to hit the wkdc, was 
used to signify, " to be right," " you have hit the 
mark ;" expresmons common in old authors, as shoot- 
^g was in their time a daily practice. 
Ifhg IWM the yaa preferred for ioioi? 
Because of tlie compactness, hardness, and elas- 
ticity of the wood ; ond so much of it was reqiiired 
£>r the almve purpose, that ships trading to Venice 
were obliged to bring ten bow-stavee along widi every 
butt of malmsey. 



Why wire youtig archers nxommmdtd to thooi tn 
dart, at lighit let up for that pwrpoat^ 

Because one greni ftiilt which tliey generally fell 
into, WBB the <lirecIion of the eye to the end of the 
aiTow, rather than to tlie mark. 

Hlty teru it nectssan/for an archer la have seiwrai 
arrows qf one flight, plumed tcilh/eatherafrom different 

&cB\>se they miglit suit the diversdly of winds. — 
SfruH. 

WkyUlhttem "upshot" so eomtnonl^ used? 

Because, in areliery, it (brmerly eignified die deci' 
aion, oad, though areliery is now bo much in disuse, 
the above word, in the ttenw of the end or conclunofi 
of any business, is still retained. 

fVhy wag the bou, nen in JSfuabetA'ji time, thought 
to he mart admtfiiageoiu than the imakM ? 

Because the latter was at the period very ciimbroni, 
and unskilful in contrivance, while archery had heen 
carried to the highent perfection. Mr. Grose tells us, 
that an archer could tomierly slioot ^x arrows in tbc 
time necessary to charge unti diachurge a musket, and 
even in modem davs a practised bowman has been 
known to shoot twelve arrows in a minute, into a circle 
not larger than the circumference of a man's hat, at 
the distance of forty yards. 

Whywoi Ihromn^ of heaiy tvei^hla and slontg wUh 
the hold much praettsed informer times ? 

Because, as this pastime required great atrensth 
and muscular exertion, it was a very proper eserciae 
fl>r military men. Casting of die bar is frequently 
mentinnod liy the romance writers as one |iart of t 
hero's education, and a poet of the sixteenth century 
lliinke It highly commendable for kings and princei^ 
by way of exercise, to throw " the stone, the bam^ or i 
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tho pluming'' Henry the Eighth, afler his accession 
to the throne, according to Hall and Hblinshed, re- 
tained ''the casting of the barre" among his favourite 
anmsemraits. The sledge-hammer was also used for 
the same purpose as £e bar and the stone ; and, 
among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, the axle-tree. 

Why is (he discus of the ancients^ improperly caUed^ 
in England, qturitf 

Because the game of quoits is a game of skill; 
whereas the discus was only a trial of strength, as 
amon^ us to throw the hammer. 

In Homer's Iliad, (Pope's translation] book xxiiL 
we find the following: 

Then hurPd the hero, thundering on the ground 
A mass of irorij (an enormous round) 
Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire, 
Rude from the furnace, and but shapM by fire. 
Let him whose might can hurl this bowl, arise. 
Who further hurls it, takes it as a prize. 

Hence it has been erroneously inferred that the Greeks 
were acquainted with quoits. The discus appears to 
have been a round fiat plate of metal, of considerable 
magnitude, and very heavy. The qtwit is of iron also, 
and perforated in the middle: the latter game may 
therefore have been derived from the Greeks, but the 
actud identity of the discus and the quoit cannot be 
established. 

Why is the quoit, in many places, called a shoe ? 

Because formerly, in the country, the rustics not 
iiaving the round perforated quoits to play with, used 
horse-shoes. 

Why is ringing of the dumh-beUs of considerable 
antiqwiy'^ 

Because we find an author of the sixteenth century 
advising young men, by way of amusement, to ^ labour 
with poises of lead or other metal," which form the 
mcxleni ^ bells." Strutt observes, " this notable pas- 
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time, 1 npprehencl, liore KimQ reeemblnnce to the 
Skioniachia, or figliting tvith a man's nwn ahadow, 
mentioned io the' Spectator, No, 115. 'It consisted,' 
Kiys ilic euthor, * inbrandleliiug of two sdcIcb grasped 
m eacli houd, and loaden with piiiga of lead at either 
end ; — tliis pnstime opens the chest, exeroiaea tbe 
|jin1ia,andgivea a itum all tlie pleasure of hosing wiib- 
out tlie bbwB.' " 



tVhy icaa faoi-racing originalli/ a more fconowraWf 
patlime (Aon at preseni? 

Because in tbe iniildle ages it was an essential part 
of a yoting man's education, especially if be was the 
son of a ;naii of rank, and brought up to a niilitaiy 
profeeaioD ; whereas, in tlio present day, foot laces 
lieldom happen hut lor the purpose of betting. 

JFhy is the ^ame prison bars, or hose, bditvedla bt 
of great anliguitij ? 

Beeause of its mention in the proclamationB of 
!Edward III, iThere it is spoken of as a cbildiril 
Bmusement, and prohibited lobe played in the svoDuei 
of the palace at WeBtjiiinster, diirins the sessions of 
parliament, Irom its interruption of the members, and 
otliers, in passing to and fro. It is also spoken of by 
Shakspearc as a game pmciised by tbe boys : 

He, Willi two BlriplLntB, lads more Lilio lo nm 
The connliy bane, thnn to cutniait luch iLsutititer, 
Mode ifaoil the pasaaRe, — Csn^^ve. 

The lines following ^ve some idea of the sport; 

Theji beuig ctaased Uist did iiUiEracbuKi.' 

This game was also played by men, especially in 
Cheshire, and the adjoining countieB. About 1780, ■ 
grand match at base was iilayed in the fields behind 
Montague House, (now the British Muacum) by twelre 
geutlcinen of Chestiire against twelve of Derbyriiire, 
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6a a conaderable sum of money. We need not de- 
■cnbe this pastime. Stnitt Baye, "In Kssex tliey play 
it with the addition of two piitoTia ;" wid we con add 
ihnilariestimony of two prisons in the game, as played 
in Hertfordshire, where it was a ftvourite recreation of 
our "careless childhood." 

Whg tBoa BaHey-break also coiled " Last m HiM " P 
Because it was pi&yed by six people, (three of each 
Bex) who were coupled by lot, A piece of ground 
ms then chosen, and divided into three comiiarttiienis, 
of which the middle one was called hxU. It was the 
object of the couple condemned to this division to 
vaich the others, who advanced from the two excremi- 
des; in which case a change of aituation took place, 
■nd hell was filled by the couples who were excluded 
by pre-occupation from the oiherplacea; in this ccdch- 
ing, however, there was some difficulty; as, by the 
regulations of the game, the middle couple were not 
to aeparale before they had succeeded, while the others 
might break homis whenever ihey found Ihcinselves 
liara pressed. Wiien ell hail been taken in twice, the 
bst couple were said to be in keii, and the game ended. 
" Gifford, from a passage in Sir Pkiiip Sidney'* 



The couples being paired, a male and female toge- 
ther, it seems tliey sometimes solaced themselves in 
their confinement by kisses, as appears from this 
epigram : 



The Scottish barley-break differa from otus. Arch- 
deacon Wares thinks our puerile game of tag to iisve 
been derived from tlio abuve ; for there was a lig or 
i^g* !n the game as played in Yorkshire, where a touch 
"^"■'- prisoners. 



Why ia skating to coittdf 

Because of its ori^ from tba German skait ortkaU, 
to glide aloDg o Biiiootti surface. ^ 

Skating was undoubtedly iulroduced among U8 irom 
Hollaud ; but a kind of rude essay towards it was tnads 
among ourselves very early, by tying Iwues upon the 
feeL FilzatepliDO, wbo wrote in the reign of Heni^ 
II, telta us, that " when the grrat pane or moor (whitm 
wateretb the walls of the citie on the north ride) 
is frozen, many yomig men play upon the ice ; ftofoe 
atrydingBB wide as they may, doe slide swiftly; eome 
tie bona to their Jettt, and widtir their htdes, and shav- 
ing ihemselves by a little picked etatie, doe slide n 
Bwifily as a birda flyelh iu the air, or arrow out of ■ 
croase-bow." He describes also cinntesls on the ica 
between such skaters. Strutt acknowledges that he 
cannot iraue the first introduction of tbia pastime into 
England. 

Fitzateplien likewise describes another pastime dd 
the ice : — " Others tnake a scut of ice, as large as a 
millstone, and having placed one of theu- companions 
upon it, they draw bun along," &c. This contrivance 
was superseded by sledges, common upon the Thames 
in the hard frosts of the last centuiy, asappearsin the 
following couplet from a song upon the great Ihwt of 
1710: 

The Dutch are allowed to be the first skateia in 
Europe.* 

Few modem fenla upon the ice exceed the following, 
narrated in the Quorf f ri^ Remtio, No. 73 : — " We W- 



, . — ny yesra ngo, two Englishmen fixing- iron 

rounFra to a Ku»dian sledge ; with ntiich, after n^tig 
It with mast and sail, lley started upon the Neva, 
and duted aJon^ at the rate of twenty-two niiles an 
tour. Having, in their progress, observed a wolf 
'vtOt^Bg on the ice, they steered directly towards it ; 
Uid such waa the velocity of the sledge, thai it cut 
Ibe animal in two. They had no doubt that, with a 
i^uble quantity of canvass, they coiUd have nearly 
litnibled Uie velocity." 



fFhy kaxe ihi inhiAUatits of ComaxM and Deoon 
iten ao long cdAndtdfoT their experinai in wresUing ? 

Because they learned the art at on early period of 
lite, " for you shall hardly find," says Carew, "an aa- 
aembly ol boys iu Devou aud Cornwall, where the 
Jnost untowardi; among ihem will uot OB readily give 
jou a muster (trial) of this exercise as you areproue to 
jfequire it" — Survey of ComtaalL Hence, to give a 
-iCsmuA hug, is a proverbial expression. The Comlsli, 
■avB Fuller, are masters of wrestling, so that if the 
P^mpiuu games were now in iashion, they would 
'■%oim away with the victory. 

Their Aug- is a cunning close with their fellow com- 
batants, the fruits whereof is liis lair &I1 or foil at the 
kasL — H'artlatt qfCormeaU. , 

We learn from t^tnw that the citizens of LondoD 
formerly wrestled on St. Bartholomew's day before the 
lord mayor and aldermen, who rode out of town on 
horseback to witness the eporL The Londoners and 
Inhabitants of Wesuninsler also made frequent match- 
es, the reward being usually a ram. TIius. Chaucer 
aaya of Sir Mopas, 



Before Chaucer^ time, however, a cock 8( 
been a frequenl prize. 



Jfh/ hiu boiit-rawine always been pradvied lutuing 
the upptr (losses of society '^ 

Because, like tlie spoils nkcody cniunerated, it for- 
merly was port of (be educatioD of a geiitleiuan. Tbe 
Basons Ihouuht it by no meaua derogatory for a noblo- 
mau of the lii§:beai I'atik to row or steer a boat -mtii 
dexterity and judemeiit. I'he reader will recollect tha 
popular atorj of Edgar Ireing rowed on the rivt-r Deo 
by eigbi kuigs, while biinseij^ the dtb, sat at the ateia 
■ of the barge, and held the hehii. 

Wlig were roaring matclits Jint introduted ivio Mt 
eotttUryf 

Becttuse of tlie discontinuance of tilting at the quin- 
tffln, Bod justing one against another in boats; since, 
the peatidte, tlioiigli fniquently practised among the 
Greeks and Romans, does Dot scoin to have been pre- 
viously attended to in Engbnd. 

Why tflWf Ihe ilieairta, tt'hich formerly slood on &t 
lania of Ihe Tliamea, so bcntjicial to the ica/ennen? 

Because it was tlinn the mshion to go to tbe iheatra 
iw tmrfer, Tnylor, the water poet, tells us, that ahoiil 
the year 1596, 40,000 watemien were tliua niBtntaiijed. 
The Globe, tlie Roge, and the Swan theatres were on 
Bankeide ; besides which, tliere were also sbc other 
theatres on the Middlesex bank of the Thames. Sir 
Roger de Coverlej''s journey to Vauxhall Gardens, by 
the Thames, was probably die last reliu of this aquatic 
&shion. 

Why iMTt teanU-cowia common in England m tKt 
tixteentk cenlury ? 

Because tenna play was dien token iip by the no- 
bility, and in the covered courti; it might be practised 
without any interruption Irom die weather. Henry VII. 
wu a teunis-player ; in the expenditure of Ida reign 
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IS an entry: — " Item, for the king's loss at tennis, 
twelve-pence, " &c. Ilcnry VIII, according to Stow, 
added " divers fair tennis-couits" to Whiteliall. James 
I. speaks of tennis as a princely game. Charles 11. 
had particular dresses in which he played. 

Why is hand-tennis called Jives ? 

Because it was originally played hy Jive competitora 
on either side, as the succeeding passage would seem to 
indicate : — " When Queen El&abeth was entertained 
at Elvetham, Hampshire, by the Earl of Hertford, 
after dinner, about three o'clock, ten of his lordship's 
servants, all Somersetshire men, in a square greene 
court before her Majestie's windowe, did hang up 
lines, squaring out the forme of a tennis-court, and 
making a cross hne in the middle ; in this square they 
played^wc to Jive with hand-ball, at bord and cord, as 
they tearine it, to the great liking of her*highness." — 
Nichols's Prog, C^ueen Eliz. 

fVhy is cricket supposed to be a modem gamt, and to 
have originated from the club baU, which nearly resemr 

hhsgoff} 

Because, according to Strutt, the appellation cannot 
be traced beyond the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, where it occurs in one of D'Urfey's songs : 

Her was the prettiest fellow, 
At foot-ball or at crieket ; 
Ai huntinir race or nimble race, 
How featly her could prick it. 

Wliy is trap-ball supposed to be coeval toiih most of 
the early games played with the bat and ball 9 

Because it can be traced as far back as the fourteenth 
century. As it was then y)layed, the trap was suffi- 
ciently elevated to i*aise the ball to strike at, without 
stooping. 

Strutt tells us, that boys and the common herd of 
rustics who cannot procure a trap, content themselves 
with making a round hole in the ground, and by way 
of lever use the brisket lione of an ox, or a flat piece 

e2 
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of wood of like azi 

n lpnlin g [lOBitiuil, I 

upon it, and Lbe oEbf r hnlt' mil nf it ; tlm elevated end 
being Btntuk einarti; widi the liliiiljp^oii, (icca»tona tbe 
bnil lo rise to a cuii^dtrabtt: lii^iglit, aud uU the pur- 
poaes of a tran are tliua answered, esiicciully it the 
ground be luird atid dry. 

ff7iy is Oie game " head or tail " qf considerable an- 

Bei^auae it is Ihe same as cross and pile, played by 
Bdward U. as ap|)enrs lij one of his warilrolw rolls. 
Anciently the Eiiglisli cinua vfum stamped with a erosB 
on one side. The origin of tliia game is fartlier traced 
to tlie Creeks, who played it with a sliisll snieorwl with 
pitch on one side, and thus making white and Llack. 



Why did d toitmament differ from ajuat ? 

Because die lournaineut was a conflict with many 
knights, divided into parties, and engaged Ht the Eame 
time ; whereas the just wus a trial of skill, when onfr 
one man was opposed En anotlier. Again, Mr. Hira 
eaya, "the just was a martial exercise; huttlie tour- 
nament was connected wiih all the circmnsEances of 
domestic life." 

ffhy teere lourmtmenla and jiuti kdd in 1^ higheit 
esteem^ 

Because they were prohiliitfid to all below the rank 
of an esquire. 

Why was the fnumatnenl so caUed ? 

Because it was the practice of the knights to rtin 
par lour, that is, liy turns, at the qumtoin, and wlieel- 
nig about siieeessively in a ciitle to i*c|icjit thoir courae ; 
but in process of tin le ibey ijnpruvcd ujiou tliisijna- 
time, and run at nun onotliei', iiliich cLTiuinly bore 
a much greater similitude to a, itul eugngemeut.— 
FoadieL 



Why was the Jiut so coHei? 

Because of its ori^ from the Latiii, jnata, and 
French jniM(e, which some derive Giom jocare, beaiuBO 
it was a eon of S[)ortive combat, undertaken for pna- 
tjme only, and secondary or inferior to the [ournamenL 

JFhy were loumaaitids aofrequenUy held in the mid^ 
agai 

Because the martial apirit of the people was nou- 
rished by eucli cueconis, for kings were always eager 
to hold toumyes fo[ tlie belleT Iraiuing up of eoldiera 
to feats of arms. Fame, fortune, and woman's love, 
■were the dazzlmg rewards of these exercises. Thus, 
Holinshed, si>eakicg of one of them held in Bniith- 
iield, in 1389, mys, " And so many a noble course and 
other mBTtial feats were achieved in those four days, 
to the great conlemplntion and pleasure of many a 
young hachelor desirous to win fame." The objects 
end tendencies of loumaments are likewise extreme- 
ly well expressed by Jeffery of Monmouth ; — "Many 
Icnights Ihtnoiie for their feats were present, with ap- 
BOfel and arms of the seme colour and faehion. They 
formed a apecies of diveraon, iu imitation of a^it 
on homeback; end the lailies lieiiig placed on the 
walls of the castles, darted amorous glances on the 
coiiibatonta, None of tbese ladies esteemed auy kni^t 
worthy of her love but surh as had pven proof of nis 
t "OHllantry in three several encountera. Thus, the vt- 
four of ilio men encouraged cbaslity in the women, 
and the attention of the women proved an incentive 
to ihe soldier's bravery." It was the general result of 
tournaments for a i-anquiahed knight to forfeit his 
armour and horse to his victor. 

Why was the kmghl who /dl from, hu horse, more 
£Mhonoured Ihun he who was disarmed f 

Because good horsemanship was the first quality of 
B knight. Hence it yne thought less dishonourable 
for a tourneying cavalier tn fMl with liis horse, than to 
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fell alone. He who carried his lance Romelily snd 
firmly wns more worthy of praise, although he broke 
not, tliali he who misgoverned Iiis horse and broke.^ — 
MOU'i HiMury of Chivalry. 

ffhy were pointed leeapom Jbrbidden at faumO' 

BeoHuBe naiional rivalry, eiid envy of martial 
prowess, or of woman's love, oflea converte<l loitrna- 
nients into real battles. This also oc^^asioned an oath 
to be imposed on all knightB, iliQtthey would frequent 
touniBiiients solely lo leom military exercises. 

ffki/ M the ribbon, ajlcn drmoa from a maHen^g 
boBom, and strU off lo reanimale kcr chosen knighi, con- 
jectured to have been blae ? 

Because that colour was the emWem of constancy! 
thus, Chaucer, in his Court of Love : — 



Lo, y 



nrier folk, qv 



,aiipilher ...,., ™.. ^ ..„., 

WltbouleD cbnige. 

ffJo) did not heralds, at jusU aad battle), cry out 
'^Honour to the brave," inaUadof" Honotiria HietOM 
Iff the brave f 

Because no knight could be deemed perfeol, until 
death had removed the posaibility of his coiiiinittiugun 
ofieuce against bis kiiishthood, and tliiia effiicing the 
merit of dl his former deeds. — Moniln-Ut. 

Why teas it dithonovrnhle lo break a lance traverK, 
or across the breost (jf an opponent, loUhoiU strHditg Attn 
leitk Ike points 

Becauae, as it could only occur from the horse 
BWerving OQ one eide, it showed unskilful riding. 

To " break across," the phrase for bad cbivaliy, did 
not die with the lance. It was used by the writers of 
the Elizabethan age to exjiress any &iltire of wit or 
Brgumeni. Thus, Celia, in .^ you lOre if, says of 
Omndo tauntioffly, " O that's a bruve man. Hs 
nrites brare verses, speaks brave words, sweaia brave 



ORths, and breaks them lirnvely, quite traverse, athwart 

'* e heurt of his lorer, as a puuy tiker, that spurs his 
)rse but on one aide, breaks his slaS hke a noble 

Why werejvatt ojlen caUed round (oWm ? 
Because, in early'time in Englaiid, the loumameDt 
festivals were held about a round table. Again, a fr&' 
temitf of knights, who frequently justed will) each 
other, Mid acuustumud iheniselves to eat together in 
one apartment, in order to set aside all distinction of 
nnk or quahtf, seated Iheipaelves at a eiroilar table, 
liecAUBe every place there was equally honourable. 
Our historians attribute the institution of the round 
taUe In Arthur, tlie son of yter Pendrogon, a cele- 
brated British liei'Q, whose achievements are bd di»- 
Suised with legendary wonders, that it lias been 
oubted if Buch a person ever existed in reality. In 
the reign of Ed wan! I, Roger de Mortimer establiehed 
ft round table at Kenilworth, and entertained at his 
expense 100 knights, and as many ladies. Edward 
JIL next endeavoured lo realize the golden iniagina- 
tioD8 at faille, which had assigned 150 as the comple- 
ment of Arthur's chivalry, by establishing at Windsor, 
In 1334, a round toble 600 feet in circumference, the 
weekly exnensfi of insintsiuing which was one hundred 
pounib. Philip de Valois, of France, next established 
a rival table, alter which we hear no more coticeniing 
the ceremony. The feaijvals were succeeded by a bal^ 
the kniglits, ID the daoce, taking precedence agreeably 
to their feats of arms in the morning. By the vray, the 
rotmd-robin (a circular list in which neither naine is 
first) must have originated in the round table of chi- 
Wnc times. 

Ill England the round table was. succeeded by the 
order of the Garter, the ceremonial parts of wliichare 
retained to this day. See Part III. of the present work, 
p. 19. 
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jny Wire Ihe guests at fe^xveia plactd tim by tiM, 
and oTily oat plate aUutled to tach pair i 

BecaiiEB to eiit on the eaiDe trencher or plate "frilh 
any one, wea coiiffldercd tiie sirougcst mark of tnend- 
ehip Hud love. — MBa, 

Why teat the quintain one qf the moH famnaitt 
txeroMM of ckiiialry ? 

Bocauae it wdh particiilarly calculaled to pracliBe 
the eye and hand in giving a right direction to the 
lance. A half figure of a ninu, armed with swoid 
and buckler, "was placed 'oii a post, and turned on a, 
pivot, so that if the assailant with his lance bit bim 
not oD the middle of the breast, but on the extremitieB, 
he made the figure timi round, and strike him an ill- 
timed blow, much to the merriment of tiie spectalon. 
The game of quintain was sonietimes played by hang- 
in? a shield on a ataS* fixed in the ground, and tbs 
ekilfut squire riding apace struck the shield in such a 
manner as to detach K from ita Ugatures. — Du Caage 
and Menage. 

NareB believes it was more commonly, in Enghnd 
at least, constructed in the simpler way, aa thus de- 
BCfibed in an old novel : " a qiiinten is a cross bar 
turning upon a pole, having a broad board at one end, 
and a bag full of sand at the other. Now, he tliat 
ran at it with Ilia lance, if be hit not the Ixiord, {which 
was probably often painted like a figure,) vraS lau^jied 
at to Hcom ; and if he hit it flill, and rid not the fister, 
he would have such a hlovv with tha sand-bag on hia 
back, aa would sometimes beat him off his horse." 
7^ Eeaex Champion, {abovi) 1690. Fitzstephen also 
describes the water quintain usually practised on tha 
Thames during the Easier holydoys. 

The most recent revival of this ancient game wm 
at a grand iete riven by Lord Gage, at Firle Place, 
Sussex, August 3, 1837. 

fni/ it the game of quintain so caUed? 

BecBuse it was invented by Quinetus or Quinta% 
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"but who he was, or when he lived," says Strutt, " is 
not BBceilained. The Banie iiaeif wns a species of 
Diock cuHilmt artiQiig the Romoiis, who caused die 
yomig mihtary men to priLcIise at it twice a day. 
rroiii tlie Romans it descended to tJie Wulch, who 
spell it gxiyitya, litei^ly memiiiig vane. It waa a 
tuidal game : thus Beu Jousou saya. 

Dr. Keonet, in his Parodual Antiqidtks, from Dr. 
Plot, sayn, that at the village of Blacktiiorn, ihrough 
which the Roman road lay, they use it at their wed- 
dingB to this day, on the common green, ivith much 
Botemnjcy and mirth." Dr. Plot aTso says, "it woa 
Bet up in the way for youug men to ride at, as they 
carry borne the bride; he lliat hreaka the board being 
Goiuited ilie best man." 

fffty inu eultaui; off a lock of hair one of the pre- 
paraluma/or knigklhood^ 

Because to part with hair was always reearded in 
the diurch as a symbol of servitude to God. — Du 

To this early custom may we not trace the affec- 
tionate interchange of a lock of hair aiiiojig lovers P 

ff^y Vila lilting, or runniiig at Ihe ring so called ? 

Because it was to ride at m\\ speed, iuid tlirtiBt the 
f- point of the lance ihroiigb tlie ring, which was sup- 
ported in a case or shFath, by two sjirhigx, tliat luiglit 
be readily drawn out by the force of the stroke, and 
remain upon the top of tlie lance. ConimeuieTS, (date 
1656) says, " at djis day tilting at the quintain is used, 
when a hoop or ring is struck with a lance ;" hence, it 
is clear tliat the ring was put in tlie place of liie qidn- 
taio.—Stndt. 

We remember seeiug at one of the fetes at Sl 
Cloud, near Paris, a gome similar to the above ; the 
plajers being seated ou woodeu horses on a large uir- 
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ctilar frame turning on a pivot, and resembling m 
Engliifli round-aboid ; each player had a foil, with 
wliioli lia strove lo seixe ilie grcaiest nuiiil>cr of riugB 
friKii olf a pj'ojer.iiiig liul lixed wire. 

m«fisSm>ll^itldit,caUedi . 

BecnilsB of its r.orruption from Sniethfielil, as it wctb 
Sjiiuutlifielil, *■ plain, (or einootli,) both in name and 
" Here were formerly lield many justa and 



ffTii/ iBwe Ike lonmamenta iJi the dayit of Henry VUL 
mart splendid than Ihote of ani/ previoua period f 

Becaii»e tlicy were no longer simple repreaentalims 
of chivalry, but BUperb paj^nts were uniteil to tbmsi 
Bui Henry VIJL observes Mills, liad none of die rip- 
tuea of a true Ituight, and his couduct to hia wi«ea 
was anything but chivalfic. Warton pleaBoiitly obser- 
vea, that had Henry never murdered liis wives, his 
potiteuesa to the fiiir sex would remaiu uiu[i^>eeciled. 

Ifhu wns the sprat belieten Guisnes and Jh'dru, hmi* 
CalaU, adled the Fidd of the Cloth of Gold '^ 

BecatTBe of the splendid luuniameni held ttirav be- 
tween Henry VHI. und Francis I. and tile imtiMDM 
rjiiolllity of e/ott of gtdd consumed in ninldng pavil- 

Wly " it emiTWOiM (o aUnlidr. the diseontinwtnce of 
tnumamenis totheincrtastdcivUisatumo/the agef 

Because tournaments increased in number u >tfafl 
world become more civilized. There were more tour- 
naments in the foiirteentli Ihau in tiie ihirteenlh ceu- 
tury, and even so late as the reign of Henry VU!. the 
whole of Englniiil seems to linve been parcelled out 
into tilting-groiiuds. — Mte to MUli'a Hist. Chwtdiy. 

Wh^ (MM Ike ijjoKtw nobHtbf of England loon perfeet 
in ehtvalrk exeraaei ? 

Because boya were sent to scliool to leom to read 
at four years of age. At six they were taught lan- 
guages and the first principles of manners : from leii 
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to twelve dancing and music were ailcled to tfaeir ac~ 
COmplishnieDti^, and politeofsa was panit^ulorly en- 
couraged. At fourteen they were iuitiatcd iiito ihe 
.^rartB of tlie field, which preparwl them for the ruder 
«xercise of arms. At sixteen ihey were taught to just, 
to fight at the liarriers, to manage the war-horse, lo 
.asBBil castles, to support the weight of armour, and to 
-fODleud m feats ofarnna with tlieir coinpaiiions. And 
,)>ere their education terminated. — From a passage in 
JUardyngi'a Chronicle. 



Whg wtn ike lulors of Greece and Rome caUed 
servants of Bacclnm i 

Because the dithyrambics, or songs \a honour of 
Bacchus, first gave rise to the pomp and iilusloqa of 
the theatre. At Athens ore still seen tlie remains of 
the Temple of Baccliiis, which was the tirsi theatre in 
iko world, and a masterpiece of architecture. 

JfSy ore actors sometimn lermrd Thespians t 

Because one of llie earliest was named Thespis, 
wb(^ in a wagon at Athena, first acted tragedy, 535 
years before Clirist. In his time tragedy was car- 
Jied. on by a set of musicians and dancers, who in- 
troduced an actor between every two songs. The 
actors' discourse was called the Episode, and, beins 
successful, jEachylus introduced two actors, and 
~ pboclea added a. third, which brouglit tragedy into 

full perfection. 

The first comedy was also acted at Athens, on a 
flcafibld, by Safiiuian and Dolon, %'2 years before 
Christ. Thus, comedy being of earlier origin than 
tragedy, it is more pro[)er to say comedy and traj^edy, 
than tr^dyand com^y. 

Dryden has some fine lines on this subject : 
Alllnt, thelranody wM-volclofirt; 
Aune, where earn man iane'd snil aunf hit psrl. 
And Qf gnd Barchui raariqEQul Ibe pmlie, 
BoBgbt A good Tintafe tor their Jolty da)^f t 







In myllinlogy, Comedy ie repreeented leaning on a 
(Column, holding a. maak in her right hand, by which 
she is distinguiahed irom her rasterB, as also by a 
ehepherd's crook. Her dress appears shorter, and not 
BO omamenledaHthatof the otlierMusc^ Melpomett^ 
the presiding muae of tragedy, is generally represented 
as a young woman with a serious countRuauce. Her 
gormenta are splendid ; she wears a buskin, and holds 
a dagger in one baud, and in (lie other a sceptre oud 

ff%/ were the Athenian fhfotm buUt mlhovt a ra^ 
ItecBiise roofs would have obstructed the free com- 
munication of tlie air ; and in their theatres the Greeks 
considered not only the manners of the people, but 
also ihcir health. 

In these theatres the spectatore were, of course, ex^ 
posed to the weather; but, as at Athens the pIsjB*, 
were always reprssented in the day titiio, the inconvfl- ' 
nience was less. The Athenians came usually with 
great cloaks, to secure them &om the rain or the cold ; 
and for defence against the sun, tliey bud the sditdion, 
a kind of parasol ; but when a. sudden squall arose, 
the play was interrupted, and the spectalora dis- 

W% wtrt Ike ancienl English ptays called miradetl 
Because they consisted of E^cred plays, or represen- 
tations of mirDi;1es wrought by the holy confessor^ 
and the sufferings of the martyrs. — tShitephen. 



^y uitre these dramatic pitcet in later liiaa caUed 

Because, aa Dr. Percy auppoBOS, the mosi mysteri- 
ous Bubjecis uf Striptum were frequently ctiosun for 
dieir compositiou. 

)nif were the pieces which auecepJed tm/steries caUtd 
moraitlita? 

Because they were nllegoriea, in which the charac- 
ters persanilied certain virtues and vices. A curioua 
copy of one of these morahties has bceo preseired, the 
firet leaf of which coDtainslhe colour of the dresses, &c. 

^hj/ mere tniu fonaerly huiU vii3h gaUeriet or cor- 
lidan round Iheir cowl-wrdi 3 

Because, when iiiinutics, njyiiterice, and moralities 
-mvB way to regular dmmatii: entertainments, the lat- 
ier were of course not aiiotved to l>e perlurmed in 
eburchea ; hence tliey were represented in the yards 
of inns, in whicli, in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, the comedians erectedan occasional stage. 
The q)ectatarB viewed the performonceB from these 
pdleriee or corridors. 

Many inns so built may yet be seen in the city of 
London and ilie Borough ; and some slight remains of 
'' a exist at Cambridge, where, in one mn-yard, there 
remaina, on one aide, of two dera of railed galler- 
ies, of one tier at the opposite side, and one tier at the 
end ; the stage, it is presumed, was on tlie fourth side. 

Why leaa the pit of ovr t'\eiilrea originaUt/ called the 

Because cockfighting was its original aiipropriation : 

The oockpii, BiilltnM,'bD.eii, all are fult. -Cd pta/. 

Shakapeare thus mentions the Globe Theatre at 
Banknde, in the play of Henry V : 
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Another of our old theatres, the PhiEnia, in Dnirj- 
kne, was also called the Cockpit, eiid the naiaa in 
prcEcrved CO this doy in Cockpit alley, opposite the 
prescDt Dmry Lauti Theatre. 

}fhy teen clovma and foals Jlral iniraduted on &e 

Because of their origiD from demi in the inyBtery, 
trhose province it was to make (he E[>cctator9 menj, 
nnd to relieve the Berioi& cosT of the diBcoucae& 
Thence it deseended to rice or iiMmii(^ of the morali^, 
who usually personified some bad quality iccident to 
human nature, as pride, or lust, or any olher ent pio- 
I«n8ily ; and clowns and fools in regular tregerliea 
and comedies are the dest^endanta of thia facetiouB 
iotquity. The great master of human nature, in com- 

Elimice with the false tasio of the age in which he 
ved, has admitted iliis motley character into the moat 
serioiiH pan of ono of his liest tragedies. — Slnitf, 

Naressays, "Whnre Justice Overdo personeles u 
fool, In tlie play of Bartholomew Fair, in order to apy 
out tlie proceedings of the place, he says, he wishes to 
be taken for 'something between a Jbol ondamad- 
man.' This \s literally the character; a fellow who, 
pretending folly, has still the audacity of a raadmas. 
The dress is alluded to here : 

In a loaE mDtLoy clooJi gaaiAeh with yellow. 

PriiliP^wi to King Hrrnry Cilf. 

And by Jacques, in ^s you like it, whea he lepeaU 
that " nioiley 'a the only wear," &c. 

The feol was usitnlly a part of greoi license sod 
fkcility to the actor, wlio was allowed almost to fibn- 
calB his own part. See Hamlet's directions to reatrain 
fluB abuse. The fool was always to be meny ; 

tVilh miitti ud laucbler, let old irrinklu esms. 



Hence, the phrase of playing the fool s 






conceited person cfdled a coxcomb'^ 

aecaase of his rtsemhlancc to ilie tool in ilic early 
drama, who was dresatd in motley clothes, and wore 
K c^>, suimounted with the neck and head of a cock, 
er BometimeH only the crest, or cotnb. 

Whs ^ "■ mernf-andrOB so cidled ? 

Because of its origin among the DniidH, an Drieu, 
i. e. Arch-Druid; or, from tfio celehrsted Andrew 
Oorde, the writer and emjiiric. 

WAy were certain fooU caUed Cnurt Fools ? 

Because they continued an appiutennnce to the 
'English court to a very late period. The accoiiDts 
'j^ye Mr. Douce) of the household expenses of our 
■overeigns, contain many payments and rewai-ds to 
Jbola, both foreign and native, the motives ibr which 
A> not appear, hut perhaps might have been some 
wjt^ speech or coinic action that had pleased the do- 
'XwrB. Dr. Fuller says, that the court jester "is an 
l^ee which none but he that hath wit can perform, 
Wd noEie but lie that wants it will perform." Miickle 
toha, the fool of Charles I. and the successor of 
Ainsirong, ia perhaps tlie last regular per- 

, „_ of the kind. Tiie practice was not, however, 

abolished ; for we have an epitaph written by Dean 
Swifi, on Dicky rcarce, ihe Earl of Suffolk's fool, 

' waa buried in Berklej- churchyard, June 18, I7S8. 
person was an idiot. Lord Chancellor Talbot 




r capaeity, about the heginnins of tlie last 
[ eemuiy, by Sir Edward Stradliiig, of St. Donat's 
Castle, Gmmorganshire. Lord hasay Moiisel, of 
Haream, bad likewise in his service one Robin Kush, 
an idiot l>y nature, but who often said very wiity 
things. There were pt^oplo not long since ahve iii 
Wales, who well remembered him. 



It THE PEOPLE. 

The Lord Mayor's Fool was a distinguished char- 
acter of this cluBs; and there was a ourioua leat 
which he was boimd by bis office to perform, in cele- 
bnuion of Lgrd Mnyor h Du^. He was to leap, ciotheti 
and oil, iuto a large bonl ot custard. This is alluded 

He m»y, prrrhnnce, in Isll of s ■ImttH's illimer, 
Bkin with a rimoo' Ois uWe, rraid aevr nolhlug, 
Aai ake hi« ^in»ln imp inio n ennarrl, 

Although the City Itcpt tlieir fool, he did not improve 
iheir corporole wisdom ; for tlicy have been Ih« iport 
of satire ever since the time of Charles II. 

Whv teere wrtain actors SrH " Her Mt^eshft Ser- 

Because, at the time that it was custoniary for per- 
sons of raiik to liuve private companies of actor^ 
Queen Elizabeth, at the request of Sir Francis W«l- 
Edngham, established, on handsome saloriea, twelve of 
the prindiml players, under the name of " Htr Xi^ca^ 
Mt comeduaw imd smmils ;" and in the same year 
there is a record of the Queen granting au annuity of 
£30. to a Mr. Preston, who pcrtoroii'd i>cfore her nb- 
jcKty at Cambridge. Killigrew, after the Restoralia]^ 
collected together a few of the old actors nt the Codt- 
pit, or Dniry-latie Theatre, who were hojioured vn& 
the title of "His Mnje8iy*B Servants ;" wherefore the 
company of that theatre is to this day exclumvety 
styled " Their Mojesuea' Servants." 

W7h/ are per/oriaaneea of sarred music called Oroi- 

Because they commenced with the falhets of iha 
oratory; when, to draw ypuths to church, they bod 
hymns and sacred stories, written in dialogue, and set 
10 music. After the first part came the sermon, which 
the people were ioduced to stay and hear, to be present 
at the performance of the st^cond (larL The subjects 
iu earl)' tinjcs, were the Good Samaritan, Prodigal 
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_ Tobit's SlofT, &c. ; and fiy the excellence of Ihe 
rCOmpoation, the band of insCrunients, and tbu pcrfbr- 
'■Huce, the Oratory came iuto great repnlo ; and this 
^■eciea of muaicjil drnma oblaiued the general appel- 
Juion of Oratorio. — Dr. Bunicy. 

Wh) were masqueradca originally vnpopular in 

Because tliey wero first introduced here by the 

gieen of Ciiorles I, on a SiHiday, when the populace 
udly complained of such a profanation ol the sab- 
uh; and a riot ensiling in front of the banqueting 
□tiM, Wliitehall, between BOino soldiers and the 
,;people, half a dozen of the latter, and two or three 
_fiiardB were killed. Hence, oppoailion to masquer- 
"les was very general for nearly a centiuy. 

Why have actors Aeen, by illilxnd persons, caUtd 
vagranlsf 

Beisiiiae they are so described in the Act of Pariia- 
went 17 Geo. II, c. 5. This act has, however, expir- 
ed, and thanks to the improved intelligence of the 
age, players an: not enutnerated in the new Vagrant 
^5 Geo. IV, C.83. 

Why ihtt the litenaing a/plat/s appear to he of very 
tiKKitt date? 
Because, bo far back a;* the year l.'>89, " Commis- 
' jioneis were appointed for reviewing the worke of dra- 
^slists, lo allow the fit and reject the unbecoming." 
^r Robert Walpole'e Licensing Act was passed chiefly 
' through a libellous, political farce, wbicli GiSard, a 
manager, sent to that niinister ; but theatres and plays 
bad been snhjecC to the control of a licensing power, 
nnder the M^er of the Revels, or Lord Chamberlain, 
fhim before liie time of Elizabeth at IcaaL The li- 
censiug officer granted or prohibited, aa he pleased, 
licen«e for theatre or play ; and fiom such plays as he 
licensed, he expunged every passage which appeared 
to him objectionable. His fee for a play had origin- 
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ally been a nurk, but, in 1G3Q, it woa £3. It is mnr 
£2. ■is.—msL Theatru, 4lo. 1^4. 

Wh) ia Optra one of Iht motl perfect of nUeriom- 

Because it is a drsmatical, lyrical, and wenio repre- 
sentation, iu whicL agreeable seuualioiis are conveyed 
by tlie combim.ii effect of all tbe^^ne arts — the poetry 
aod actlou boiiig addressed lo tliti mind, the niutdc to 
the ear, ajid tlie scenic decoralioiis to the eye of the 
spectator. — Jbuiseau. 

Why letu the paidomime of the oiKtento superior t» 
that o/>i<r liines 9 

Because it was a pcrferl species of mimetic or imi- 
tative dance, united with vocal and ioBtnimenlal mu- 
sic, iu the ulioruBBt's of tlie tra^c, comic, aud sottrio 
dramas ; and being employed m the service of reg- 
ion, it thereby acquired a dignity which in modem 
times it never iioBSessed. Pluto Bud Xenophoii, in Itie 
penoD of their niaster, SoerateR, speak favourably of 
this entertainment; and Aristotle expressly ransil it ' 
vitb the art of poetry. Plutarch eulogized it ; and 
Lneiau preti:ni tlie orclii>.iirul to the sjieaking draiMlb 
"The Greeks," says Atbenieua, "bad brought tboir | 
dance to such perfection in the art of imitatiiig the 
pnaeions, thnl the moat eioiiienl scttliilors thought tbtar 
time not ill employed iu studying anil designing iha 
attitudes of the public dancers; uud to this Btudy," 
he adds, " they owed, undoubtedly, some of (be BMW' 
traiisceudent benitties of their tvorks." At Rome, un- 
der Augustus Ctesar, the ereat heroes of pantominM 
vrere Pyladea and Batbyllua; bo di^tiuct were the 
styles of these two daucers, that, ai-covding to Seneca, 
neither Pylndus in comedy, nor Bathyllus in tragedf, 
could be reckoned comparable to tlictnselves. 

Why, in the accaititta of that performances, is not 
the expreasiiya atid action of the comitenante matiiotxed t 

Because the performers wore masks, wliich the v ' 
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nnenl of ihe ancient theHtres niade expedient rather 
Aan ofiensive. In all Ibese doiinos, likewise, the mo- 
tiotu of the hands anil s;e!<uirea of the body were no 
leas eEeential thEin the piiEsatioDs of the feet. 
' Ic 18 UDCeitain wbether tiie Egyptians understood 
Aestrical eDtertaitimeiils; bnt reitiBiiifj of dieir monu- 
jimia prove them to have been aceusiomed to con- 
ceal their faces widi niaaks, wluch were originally 
aoade of bark of trees, then of leadier, subsequently 
«f wood, and of paper vamlslted. At wiiat period the 
Uack silk vizor canie iuto lusliioD, we know not ; but 
masks of black velvet were eouuuouly worn in France 
in the time of Louis XIV, Female masks were worn 
t^ boys, who formerly played women's parls on our 
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.„, modem paniotavne, is Oie luaiapiin so calUdf 
Because, iu tlie time of Henry III, of France, a 
joung Italian actor Imiiig I'eceived by die pi'esicJenl 
AchiUes de Harlai, at Paris, lila brodier actors called 
bim Harlequm. Another derives it from a knight 
BUned Harlequin, m tim wars of Cbarles Murtel 
tgaiDSt the Saracens. The present character of bar- 
lK|uiii, as he ap|iears in England, differs from the 
tDoeuI mimes and harlequins of otijer nations. The 
FreDcb harlequin bears a wand, and the usual coa- 
tnnie; but he does not use the former. Among the 
ItsliBDs, their harlequin is a complete buffoon, who 
JKneks his jokes to amuse ibe populace, and ranks with 
pimcb, monkeys, and puppets; but in England be ia 
a ulent, mysterious, and magica] being. 

In Venice was formerly au inimitable sr.tor, and 
^peoiing' harlequin, named Sacclu, who performed in 
m. comMy called 2^ Thxiiy-lwo M^foHuneaof Hot' 
le^utn, when upwards of 70 years of age. The Ve- 
netSans liave likewise favourite pieces called Four 
Hasques ; Pantaloon, a rich old merchant ; an old 
DotCore, or cunning Bolosna lawyer ; Harlequin and 
Brigello, servants; all of which nearly correspond 
with our panloniiine characters. 



I«rd Byron, in his notes to Claide Bdnld, aa^ 
PantdooD is from Plant the lAon, iLat is, the Lun 
of St. Mark, tlic siuiiiiarii of tlie Vcuetisn repubtie, 
Thus, PiautaleoDe, Pontaleoii, Pmituluoil. 

Ifliy uKU the down introduced into our jtantonuautt 

BecaiiBo of his origin from the rural jester. The 
fool was inileed the inmate of every ofiulent hoiB% 
but the rural jeater, or clown, seems to have beffli 
peculiar to llie cotintry farniUes. Doiipe anya, " tbe 
term ctrtiim and Jbol were used, though iniproper^, 
perhaps, by our oliJ ilramatiata." 

Whii ii it gupposed that moveabh gcerita were not in 
UK tut after the year 1605? 

Because three plays then performed at Oxford, bo- 
fore .James I, are thus described liy a contempwilj 
writer: — " The stage wan built at ^le upper end tff 
the hall, as it seemed at the first sight; but, iadee^ 
it was but a false wall, fairs painttd, and Bdom6a 
with BtHteiy pillars ; which pillars would ium oAmrf; 
hy reason whereof, wiih oiherjjoi'n/eifrfofftM, the start 
did vary throe liuies in one Irngedy." It is observ&Mei 
that the writer was not acquainted with the won 
scene, but employed painteil dolhei iu that sense; fit 
the early part of Bhakspeare's time the want of seeD' 
ery was eupjilied by writing the names of the diflemit 

etaocB of action od boards, which were placed so u tv 
e visible to the audience, Davenant, in the IntBb 
duelion to the Siege of Modes, 1R3C, says, "fc tMl 
middle of the frieze was a poni]mrttriPiit, ivherdn WM- 
tonHen Rhodes." The scenery of l(iOo, above tneiw 
tioned, was contrived by In'ign Join's ; and fa 167^ 
Davenant pi-oduccd an opera at Dorset Gardens, Ytilh 
" expensive scenery." 

ffky are theatrical secnes Hnhle lo pay a Juavy dvt^ f 
Because, the Borons of Exchequer have decided 
them to lie painted canvass, precisely the same U 
floorcJoth.— JEiiirrfi. Review. 



my an scenes paatled chiefly in waitr colottrs f 
, Because they jireseiit nu glossy Burface, Eind are to 
pe Bubjected lo a slrang artificiul Ugbt. 

JFhy shoidd the artor raaain aa Utile as he am at 
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will otherwise be often vio- 
Hed : thiu), all those object;^ placed there, which, whilst 
be perfbrmer kept in fruDt (where every tluDg is suited 
a hts actual size) appeared in due proportion, lose their 
Wiainiilitude, autl appear inslgnifieaut and diapropoi^ 
ed> The man becomes be toll as the rock or tree, 
the imagination of the spectator has not power 
idem to preserve the iQiiaon. 
*fef were soldiers first stalioned ai the theatres 

eCBUBe of a riot between Qiiin and a party of 

noblemen, at Lincoln's Inn Fields theatre, 

the reign of Geoi^e 11. : and, to previ?ut [lie recur- 
of w^ich outrage, his Majesty ordered that the 
a should in future do duty every play night. 
ffhy are large pUtcards called posting bUls ? 
Because plays were originally announced by large 
" I panted on postB at the comers of streets. Taylor, 
___ water poet, alludes to this custom : — " Master Nat 
leld, the player, riding up Fleet-street at a great 
vce, s gentleman called huii, and asked liini what 

Kfty was played that day. He, Ining angry to be staid 
i M trirolous a demand, anstvereil, that he might see 
hat play was plaied on eveiy fiosie. 'I cry your 
lercy,' aoid the gcndenian, ' 1 took you for a paste, 
y»a rode so fosL'" 

' mis is "*^<"i( RexetRegina" qjiied to the hSls 
•Iff Ac prestrUdi^? 

BeeauBe of its adoplinn on the opening of Drury- 
ae, io IWS, when likewise the actors' names were, 
. ^ first time, affixed lo the characteni they repre- 
Ibrtted. Prindng in blurk aod red linen, aJtomately, 
^Rs adopted iu Cibber's tirne. 



Jfhy is ow stage sometivia caveTtdimlh green da&f * 
Becauee, either of its origia from the stage heiut 
fonnerly streived with rushes, llie usual coveriog of 
floors in Shakespeare's time, or, from the custom of 
haoeing the stage wllli black, wtaea tragedieB wed 
pertonned : 



TLB auditon piepit'd fur Imgeitio. 

/Kdurfiuii, or Pmla/ve, 1390. 
(lOldsmitli humourously calls this " spreading Uto 
cloth for bloody work." 

JVhy are dramalic miertaimntnii natural to wa^f 
Because all clilldrcu delight in mimicking actiM ; 
many of their amusements consist in such perfimo- 
ances, and are io every sense playa. When they«w 
not eugaf^d with their hoops, to)is, and balls, or ia 
some BiTincinl game, Ihey amuse themselves in pl^' 
io^ at soldiery in bciu^ at school, or in church, in, 
gomg to market, in receiving comjiaiiy ; and thej itnk' 
tate the various employments of life with SO muA^ 
fidelity, thai the theatrical critic, who delights hi 
chaste acting, will often find Ices to censure in Uf' 
own little servants in the nursery, than in hisMt^jes^K'' 
servants in a theatre royaL When they are somewhat 
older, ihey dramatise (he stories lliP.y read ; most UoyB; 
have represented Robin Hood, or one of bis merry 
men, and every one his enacted tlio part of Robinatn^ 
Crusoe and bis man Friday. 

In short, because the true enjoyment of life con 
in action ; and happiness, according to the peripaMAio. 
(tefiuition, is to be feimd in energy ; it accords, tbeA-' 
fore, mtti the nature and etymology of the dmmi^ 
which IS, in truth, not less natural than Bgreeable<~> 
Edinburgh Reviae. 

Why were pwiptU Jiral introduced 7 

Because probably of the poverty of the strollinR. 

actor, who ilius endeavoured to au])plj the place of 

bis iiumnn confcdei'ntes by auiomntoii fiijiircis miide of 
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wood, and moved by wires ; and these contrivances, 
Mr. Strutt tliinks, were taken from the automaton of 
the monkish miracle workers, at the famous rood or 
crucifix, at Bexley, in Kent, &c. The jack of the 
clock-house was also an automaton that struck the 
hours on the bell ih their proper rotation, like the 
figives which, till very recently, were to be seen at 
St. Dunstan's church, in Fleet-street. 

Why is the puppetyPunch, so called^ 

Because of its origin from Pulcinella, or Punchi- 
nello, which first came into existence at Acerra, near 
Naples. 

Why was Punch formerly so celebrated in England ? 

Because of his fi:^queut mention by Sir Richard 
Steele in the Toiler and Spectator, about the year 
1711 and 12. Bickerstafi" mentions " a thread in one 
of Punch's chops," which shows a method of perform- 
ance and a degree of intricacy in the machmery not 
now known. At present the puppets are played only 
by putting the hand under the dress, and making the 
middle finger and thumb seiTe for the arms, while the 
fore-finger works the head. The opening and shut- 
ting of 9ie mouth is a refinement which does not seem 
to be practised in Italy. 

Why is Punch taken axoay by the DevU at the end of 
the puppet-show ? 

Because in the moralities, firom which this puppet 
IS taken, the devil usually caiTied away the iniquity 
or evil at the conclusion of the di*ama. — Strutt, 

Why did puppet-shows faU into disrepute ? 

Because or the revival of pantomimes, in which 
all the absurdities, except the discourses, are retained, 
tl^e diflference consisting principally in the substitu- 
tion of living puppets for wooden ones. — Strutt, The 
Fantoccini is no more than a well managed and dress- 
ed puppet-show, with a fine Italian name 



Why icert minilrrlt so caUed? 

Because of tlieir origin from the oticicnt Si 

K' lemen, Bultseqiieully culled ndnistratdx, a term 
own ill Noniioiiily some time before. An emc 
French nntiiiuary siyB, ihol some of the 
conipoBed tliemaelvea the subjects they eong or related. 
Stnitt adils, it is very certoiii, thai the jioet, the aoug- 
atiT, nnd tlie muBidan were frequeiitly united in the 
Bame person, 

Fidillera anil ImJ lad -singers ore the last relics of 
iiiinijirelsy in iliis country. The name of fiddlers was 
a|i]ilie(I to the minstrels aa early as Ibe fourteenth cen- 
tury, end ill an ordinonire of Cromwell we read "filt 
lers or minstrel la." 

Wky tpaa the king's mirutrd so foBcdf 

Because, in the Normaii courts, he accomfjaiikd 
bis master, and was prutuhly the regulator of the 
royal sports, and appoinied [lie other minstrela bo- 
lonnng to ilie liuusclioid. The title king was dropped 
in the reign of Edward IV. and that of serieaDt sub- 
stituted. Hence, jiroliably, the cluini of the king^ 
seijeant'trum peter to grant muaic Ucenaea iu London 
and Westminster. 

Why infrt jfsloiirs, or gestors, so ealled^ 

Beeause they related the gestes or actions of iamous 
petsons, whether labulous or real, and these storiefl 
were both to excite pity nnd laughter, aa we leant \ 
&om Chaucer : 

JtHeri, in the modem acceptation of the term, 

inferior minstrels. 

Whj waa the juggler so rnUerf? 

Because of his origin from the joculator, or jug- 
gloiir of the Normans. \ 

The king's juggler was anciently an officer of note , 
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'n the royal household book. Id the 12th century, iho 
lille of rex jngidaloraw,, or king of ihe jueglRrs, was 
'leonferred on llie chief of the company. In the reign 
,of Henry VII, the office of king's juggler was dis- 

(«ontinuecL 
With the minstrel also fell the juggler, the latter 
' being modemly called a hocua pocus, ond now dniu- 
I died to Ihe conjurors at fairs. 



Why ia Tope-dmicinp helievtd vrry anctertt? 

BecBUBe of its laeution by Tereiioe, in the prologue 
10 Hecyra, where he complains of the attention of 
iho pubUc to a rope dancer. Rope-dancing wdb alao 
•moug Ilie minstrels' enteitainments, and one of its 
"aM was exhibited at die coronation of Edward VI. 

The Morria Donee has already been noticed at p. 26, 
'Vnrt HL of the present work. 

Why utre /arude dancers called lianbling-iBomen ? 

Because tombcsterea, or tombasteres, in Chaucer, is 
derived from the Saxon word trnnbau, to dance, vault, 
nr tumble. The same poet, Id the Hovtanee qf Hit 
State, calls them saylowrs, or dancers, from the Laliu 
vdio, to leap ; and aaultws, leapere, in French. 

Tumbling was fashionable at the Opera House, in 
1709, and is mentioned in one of the Tatlera of thai 
jear. 

Why is the sword-dance so called ? 

Because it is performed liy young rtien, who form 
their swords into a figure, lay theui upon the ground, 
and dance rotmd them. 

Why is dancing recommended tn early education ? 

Because il gives a graceful motion to all our limbe, 
and, above all things, manliness, and a becoming con- 
fidence to young children, which cannot be learned too 
early. Nothing ajipears to give chililren bo much con- 
fideniK and behaviour, and so to raisu them to the con- 

PAttl VI. B 
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ffhy are aU men iiofura/, spontantout, ineolimia>y 
danctn ? 

Because oflhe connexion that exista betweeD certain 
■ouniiU ood certain inolions of tim liumuii body. Even 
between inaniirmte ohjects aiid certain notes there is a 
ourprising Bympathy. The moat masfiive walia, nay, 
tlie solid ground itself^ will reaponRively shake and 
tremble at particular notes in mu^c. This strangty 
indicates the presence of aonae univeraallj diSuaed (utd 
excee<iingly elastic fluid, which ia thrown into vibra- ' 
tjons by the concussions of the atmosphere upon it, pro- 
duced by tlie motions of the sounding body. If these 
concussions ore so strong, us to inuko [he large quan- 
tity of elastic fluid vibrate, that is dispersed tfarouKh a 
etone wall, or a considerable portion of the earth, it is 
DO wander they should have Uic same el^ct upon that 
inviaible and exceedingly subtle matter, which per- 
vades and scenis lo redde in our nervea. — En^. Brit. 
Ifhy are there various datica among difertntfu^ioiuf 
Itecause (it is conjectured) all the sensations and 
passions to which we are subject, de|ienil immediately 
upoD the vibrations excited in tlie nervous fluid above 
mentioned. One kind of vibration, for instance, excites 
tlie passions of anger, jiride, &c. which ure puratuount 
among warlike nations. The sounds capable of such 
effects would naturally constitute their martial music,, 
and dances c(infbrmab!e to it would be eimultaneotifily 
instituted. OOier vibrations of tlie nervous fluid would 
produce the passionsof love, joy, &c. ; and sounds ca- 
pable of exciting these particiuar vibrationa will im- 
mediately be formed into music for dances of another 
kind. — Eneye. Brit. 

Whi] ore barbaroia people mott addidtd to dancing J 
Because they have the strongest passions, and aw 
the most easily aflectod by soimos. 



fFhg u daneiw bdieved to have betn origawUy a 
■Ttt^ioui ceremony? 

nBCBDse of lie frequent mention in ibe sacred fes- 
tiraJfl of []ie Jews. Some conimeDlators nre of opin- 
ion, [hot every psalm liud a distinct dance sppropiv 
■led to iL The Egyptians too had their solemn 
dances. 

ffhy uiert military dances practited among tke 
Credai 

B body robust, ac- 

fffcy u the fioHei of adion at 
Because in it the performer 



irtisls or dancers bo often sacrifice Ihe 
beauties of tlie dance, and give up tbe gTBcefiit 
naivHI of sentiment, to become servile copjisis of [ 
certain number of known and hackneyed figures.— 
^ovare. 

Why are apeakera mineceiaary in a weU-compoacii 
laUelJ 

Because a complete ballet )«, if the expreesion may 
be allowed, a mute conversation, or a speakjog and 
animated picture, whose language eousists of inotionH, 
figures, and gestures, uuljmitcd in tlieir numt)er, lie- 
xouse there are no bounds to the Tarieties of expreaaion. 
^JVom Plutarch. 

Why u a certain kind of dancing coiled a country- 

Because of its corruption from the French cantn- 
daiue, where a numLier of persons, placing themselves 
oppoute one another, begin a figure. 

Marshal Bnssompierre, speaking of his dancing 
oouniry dances here, in England, in the time of 
Charles I, writes it cxpj'essly contre-dame. 



n THE FEOFLK, 



Why were, brar-gitrdem so coiled 9 

Itecaiise in them were baited bears, with ban-dogs, 
the s[H!ctaiDrs staadiiig ou a scsfibld. 

Why wtrt ban-dogs sir ea&ed ? 

Because they were bound-dogs, being always kept 
tied up, on account of, and to increaae, tlieir fierceness, 
These were the dogs formerly kept Tor baiting beu^ 
and therefore were probubly the saine as thoee bv 
which bulla were baited, the true old English buU 
dogs, than whicb a dog of greater courage does not 
eiisL From the territia howling made by such large 
dogs, they are occasionally introdueed iu iluscriptkiiw 
of night, to heighten the horror of the picture : 



Why u hM-hai^ng errtmeoasl!/ supposed to have been 
derived from the Moors? 

Because bad it been established among the Moon 
before the invasion of Spain, some reiiinins of il would 
Bti|] be found in Bnrbary, where, however, il does not 
appear to be known ; and the stronger probability is, 
ttiai it baa existed among the Spaiiinrds fratn a much 
more remote period of antiquity. The large FOoflosB 
aiuphilbeatre, the dens conn iiuui eating with thearens, 
and inucli of iho ceremonial, are ull evidently borrow- 
ed from the Romans. — Beckmait. m 

Why was biUt-baUing Jirst introduced at Slan^ordf 1 

Because, about the year 1309, Earl Warreimo, lord 1 
of [he town, standing upon the walld of the castle, i 
obscrred two bulls ngliting, until tli« butchers' dogs i 
interfered and pursued one of them through the town ; | 
which sight so pleased his lordship, that ha gave the 
meadow, where the fray began, to tlie butchers of the 
town, to be used aa a cottiirioH after the first grass w»» ' 
mown, " on condition that tlipy should find a mad buO, 



ihe day six wecla before ChriHtmaH-day, for the con- 
tinuance of that sport for eeer." 

Jfky leaa bvU-rtmning pradited at TSdbwy ? 

Secftuso, by custom of tlie manor, mnco the year 
1374, a bull was annually ^vcn by the prior of tha 
Abbey to the minstrels, to be run or hunted, and then 
baited, for tlie security of certain |irivileges to the 
inhabitaiiis. The late Duke of Devonshire, steward of 
Tulbiwy, however, abolished this custom, in 1778, 
upon the petition of the town's-people. 



Wlig iMre boiding-aUeys formerly common in Eng- 



open ereens for bowling ' 



nienc ; aiid the alleys, being coverea over, might bo 
used in all weather, wherefore they were usuaSy an- 
nexed to the residences of the opulent. The litllo 
room required for tliese bowling-alle)^ was no small 
cause of their multiplication, particularly in great 
towns and cities. — StrutU 

Hence, also, the origin of long bowling 



JfTty ioert bUliaJa iniroducedi 

Because of llieh- origin from an ancient pastime 
resembling bowling ; but the bowls, bstcad of being 
,«aBt by tlie hand, were driven with a battoou, or mace, 
through an arch, towards a mark at a distance from 
it. " Hence," says Strutt, " I make no doubt, oripn- 
Bted lliB ^itic of billiards, which formerly was played 
with a einiilor kind of arcli, and a mark called the 
king, but played upon a table instead of the ground." 

H% tWM the labk added to tki) same ? 

Because it precluded the necessity for the player to 
kneel, or sloop esceedipgly when he struck the bowl, 
and accommodated the game to the limits of a chamber. 

M. Mingaud bos, in a treatise, illustrated, by a se- 



iieBofplBlea,theposaibi]ityofeffectmgcert(unetn*8B ' 
St billiards, which a novicu woiilil pronounce itnprac- 
ticHble. Hi^ plates have all the beauty of mHthemati- 
cal accuracy, aiid they liave recently been publialied, 
with a tratislation of his directions, liy Mr. ThurBtoo, 
the celebrated bilUard-table maker, of the Strand. 
From tlii^ treatise we learn, that " the first billiard- 
table known in France was of a triangular form, and 
was introduced at the chateau de Hloie, during the 
residence of Heniy lU." The game is nowhere mors 
common diaii in France, where maces and balls oil the 
door-posts of eafit, denoting that billiards may be 
played there, are as often seen, as clie(|uers foimerly 
were at the entrance lo pubUc .houses in England. 
Stnitt and M. Mingaud diSbr in their opinion of the 
origin of billiards, the latter attributing it cxcluuvely to 
tlie French. Shovet-boanl is also thought to liave 
given rise (a billianls, especially as, in former tiineis 
shovel-board tables were common in the great lialls of 
the ojiulent. 



Why are ak^ks so caUedf 

Because they ori^nated from ImylpH, cales, and 
keilea, from tlie French quiUa, or pins. The trayle- 
pius were aAerwards kettle or kitlle-puis, subseqiieiidy 
corrupted to skittle-pins. Kittle-pins were sometjmea 
played with bones, whence, in an old drama, {Meny 
Milk-Maid o/Minglon, 1680) " I'll cleave you from tfao , 
skull to the twist, and make nine skittles of thj bones." 



Why is dice-playing auppostd lo have been one ofiht 
moft aiKicnt amusements ? 

Because it is recorded as one of the earliest pastimes 
amone tlie Grecians. The ancient Germans, the Sax- 
ons, the Danes, and the Normans, were ail greatly 
addicted to this in&tuatmg amusement. An aumor of 



the twelfth century, too, speeks of ton different games 
then in use. 

"Dice," Bays Stnitt, "nre BuicI to fidvelioen invented, 
togetherwitlirlieas, liy Palmnedes, tlie son of Nanplius, 
king of Nuhiea. Otliere, ngreeing to ihe lime of the 
invention of dice, Btiriliuteii to a Greek soldier, named 
Alea ; and therefore say, that the game was so deno- 
ited. Herodotus attributes botli dice and chesa 
e Lydians, a iwople of Asia ; in which pnrt of the 
d it 13 prol)uble ihey originaied, at some very re- 
mote but uncertain period. 

Why u cheiu m called? 

Because of its origin Irom the name of the inventor, 
but to whom this honour is to be atnibuted baa not yet 
been, nor probably ever will be, settled. We can only 
quote B few of tlie traditions on the subject. One has 
maintained that it originated from Jiacochei, lamoua 
robbera among ihe Tuiiis. Father Surmond seems tg 
j[ivo Bome countenance to this opinion, when he as- 
aertB that its name in derived from the German tcacht, 
which signifies ihefi. Pabricius is of opinion, that tbe 
name is derived from the Hebrew tchacK, which tng- 
nifies to draw lines of circumvallation, or to Ibrti^. 
Fahriciua says, thatitn'aaiuveuied by one Schatrensco, 
a celebnited Pcmnn astronomer, wlio gave it his own 
name, which it still bears in Persia. Nlcot derivee it 
f from acheoae, or xcqiu, a Moorish word, which signi- 
Ses lord, king, and prince. Bochart judiciously ot>- 
Bcrves, that adiarh is orif^nally a Peniian term, and 
iIjsi gchachtmil in that language, signifies ihat the king 
id dead. The opinion of Nicol and Bochart appears 
most probable, and lias met with no small support from 
the posthumous works of ihe leaniod Hyde, published 
by Dr. Gregory Sharp, fitc. 

Another account ascribes the invention of chess to a 
Brahmin, in the fiflh century of the Christian nra, to 
1 ambitious prince that tbe Idng, though 



o atlauk, as wttll as dereuu bimself a^inBl, liia 
iea, without ibe awdsbmue of hia subjecls and 
soldiers. 

The gTime was not long coiifiued lo India ; it passed 
inlo Persia, (luring the ruign of Coiroea. The Pei<- 
siatis looked u^ion it as a gnine to be ninde use of ia 
Jill countries, to iiislrupl Tduga at the same time that 
it amused tiieni, hb llie name which they gave it, 
Bignifies; SchrrlTengi, or Sckatrack^ the game of the 
Schah, or A'iW. 

Tlie chess-ijoard, the nnmber of pieces, and the 
manner of playiug, have undergone but lillle valia- 
tion. The great changee have been in die names: 
thus, the roclt, or Ibrtrees, we have corrupted inlo a 
rook ; the bishop wqh with lis furnnerly an archer, 
while the French denominated it AHin and Fol, 
i^ch were perversions of the original Oricnud term 
frr the elephant. 

The ancieni Persian game of cheBS consialed of 
the following pieces, which were thus named when 
they reached Lurope : — 

1. Schah, tlie King. — 2, Pherz, the Vizier, or 
Geneml.— 3. PhU, tlitt ElephanL— 4. Jlapen Suar, the 
Homeman. — 5. Rueh, the Dromedury, — 6. Ba/dal, 
the Soldier. 

The French changes were Scfiak into Rav, the 
King; Pherz, the Vizier, became Ferirt, Keree, ' 
FUrgt, Viergr, and thence lady or Queen. The ele- 
phant, P/nf, was easily altered into FiiL, or the 
modem Fail. Of tlie horaemnn, ^pen Suar, they 
iiiude the cavalier or knielit. The dromedary, Ibuh, 
was changed into a castle, (our, or tower; prolnbly 
from being conlbunded with llie elephant which la 
usually reproseuled carrying a castle. The foot- 
soldiers, Be.vtfai, were retauied by the name of Piefonc, 
or Piora, whence our pawns, 

DraughtB, no doubt, is a modem invention. — StnA ' 
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fHiy 13 chess considered one of Iht noMest of gamai 
Because, in chivalric tiniee, it formed one of ibe 
prindpal BinusemtiDlB of llie kui(;)il wbeo the seasOD 
Bnd weather did not permit huwkinK and IjimtiDg. 
A true knight was r cliess- player, and tlie game was 
played in every cnuntry of cliivalry ; for aa tiie chi- 
Tslric states of midland Europe obtained a knowledge 
frf* it from the Scoiidbaviau^ no ilie iouilieru states 
acquired it from tlie Arans. 

" When Ihey hRd dined, as [ tdq ny, 
Lotds and ladles went In piny ; 



The fondness of our ancestors for the game of chess 

r tears by the frequent nwntinn of Che ainusement in 
ancient romances, SometimeBaloverprocuredad- 
mittance to the place where his mistress was confin- 
ed, by permitting the jailor to win from him a game at 
ebee& Again, the iiiliistrels ia the baronial hall, spread 
over their aubjeci all the riches of their ima^nation. 
Tbey were wont to fancy the enchuDted csstle of a 
beautifiil &jry, who challenged a noble luiight to play 
with her at chess. FIbm of white and hlack raarble 
Ibnned the chequer, ond the pieces consisted of iiias^ve 
■latues of gold and silver, which moved althe touch of 
• magic wand held hy the player. — Jtfiils's HisloTy of 
Cheatiy 

BACEOAHMOn. 

I tny is badrgammon so eaUtdl 

Because of its orijjin from two Welsh words, signi- 
^ing "hule IihiiIp." Srmtt, however, lliiuks the 
words are perfectly Saxon, as JJmr, or B<ec, and 
gamen, that is back-gome; and so denominated be- 
cause the performance consists in the players brinmng 
their men hack from their antagonists' tables into tlieir 
own; or because ttie pieces are sometimes taken up 
•nd obliged tn go hack, dial is, re-enter at the lattla 
(faey came from. 



Why are chtsi and cards tuppoacd to lie frora IKt 

Because, in llic early caiAs, we linvc ibe Idng, 
knigbt, and knave ; and ihe uiiiaerical cuiils, or cain- 
inou Boldiera. The oriental game of ehess lias nbo a 
king, vizier, and lioreetiian, and its pawns or common 
Boldiera; but the |inilies at c«rda nro duuliled; ihers 
e four instead of two of eacb, which \a the onlf 
^_.- — >¥.i , jjujy ihirty---- '- ■- -' - 



jnginat eastern pack; tlie more eoniplicatod one was, 
-^—■-—ly, of later i -"-- " "^ ' —"---" 



undoubtedly, of later invention. " Perhaps," sayi Mr 
9iDffer, " ilie EnfillEh derived ilietr first knowledge of 
car^ from the criisadcrs, rather than from their conti- 
nenta] neighboure." 

Why U Ihe game qf cards espedally a sptaea tff 

Because four warlike monarchs were chosen for 
kings ; the knaves* (valets) were symbolical of die 
voasals of feudal dmea; tliB other cards refer to the 
remdue of the people of whom the armies were com- 

Ksed. The queen appears to have been introduced 
the gallonti^ of the French. 

Whj are cards supposed to haee given rise lo the tulle 
art iffprijiting 9 

Because, when card playing became a general pas- 
time, the increasing demand for cards suggested the 
idea of cutting the outlines of the different Builes, tmd 
sUunping them upon the curds, the intermediate ipacea 
between tlie oiidines hding filled up with varioiu 
colours laid on l)y the liaiid. 

These printing-blocks are traced hack to the year 
1423, ond probably were produced at a much eaiiier 
period. — StniU. 
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JPh/'teere cants once supposed lo beof FrtnchorigmJ 

Beeauee the Jlew-dc-lia Is ici be fuimd in every 
court-card; but ihi^y are llkewiiie Ibund atrinng the 
oniaments of the Romans at a remote [leriod ; oo the 
BceptreB aiid crowns of the emperors of llie weal, in 
tiie middle a^iea, and on ihoseoi the Kings of England 
before the Norman coitquesL The earliest cards, 
moreover, of which 3|iecimeiis are extant, do not bear 
this marlt of French origin. 

Why were cards supposed to be of Spanish ongin ? 

Because tliat language has supplied the names of 
the cards, and of many of the moat anpient games ; 
such as priinero, and the princijml card in ihe game, 
quincola; ombre, and llie cards Epadille, manille, 
bo«o, punto, matador, quadrille, &c. The suit of 
clubs ujiDii the Spanish cards, is not tlje trefoil, oa , 
* with UE, but clubs or cudgfiln, of ivliich wo retain the 
name, ^ougb we have lo^t the figure: the original 
JMme is basttB. The spades are awords, called in 
8p^ Hpadas ; in which instance we retain the name, 
and some feint resemblance of the figiu^. These 
Iwing proofs of adoption, rather than invention, Mr. 
Singer surmises that the Spaniards derived their 
knowledge of cards immediately from llie Moors. 

Why is the trump-card so called'^ 

Because of its origin from the triunfo of (he Italians, 
and the Iriomphe of the French, from its being an od- 
vaniageous card. A game of thia name was once very 



Why are the figured cards called " coiai~cards" ? 

Because of die corruption of eotirt from coat, or the 
dress of the figure on the card. In an old plav, b^ 
Rowley, one says, " I am a eoa/-card indeed ;" he la 
answered, " Then thou must needs be a knave, for 
thou art neither king nor queen." 

iflty teas ombre played at three-comered taUes? 

Because the players, throe in number, might be uti' 
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interrupted, the gome requiring great attention and 
quiet; whence its name, from m HomJbrt^ (or, the 
man) ^ on account of the deep thought and attention 
it requires, which render it a game worthy the atten- 
tion of man." Quadrille, another species of ombre, 
was very popular in England, until whist began to be 
played upon scientific principles. 

Ifhy 18 the game of whist so caUed 9 
Because it requires strict silence ; thus, whist ! that 
is, he silenL 

Why is " fow," [as '^ six or nine love^) employed ai 
whist. 

Because of its ori^ from the old Scottish word of 
luffj or hand ; so that six luff will mean so many in 
hand, or more than the adversary. 

Why is (he nine of diamonds catted **^ the curse of 
ScoUand^'f 

Because every ninth monarch of that nation was a 
bad king ; and not, as is generally supposed, because 
the Duke of Cumberland^ the ni^ht before die batde 
of Culloden, accidentally wrote his orders for refusing 
quarter upon the back of this card. — Singer, 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 



Why is baptiam supposed to have had iia ongm flvm 
Ike Ddvge? 

Bacause it might cortimemorate the world having 
been purged by water. Such is the opinion of Gro- 
tius. The Jews practised this ceremony on theii 
jR^)eelytea after circiimcisioii, long before ^e coming 
of ChiisL In the primitive times, the ceremoDy wsa 
Siertbnned by immersion, as it is to this day in the 
Oriental churches, agreeslily to the original significa- 
'iSon of the word, which means dipping or plunging. 

Why Wat clinic, or death-bed baptism, Jormerh/ com- 



it was the doctrine of many of the fathera, 
diat baptiani washed away all previous sins, and that 
Aere was no atonement for sins committed after bap- 
1km. On this account many deferred that sacrament 
tiU they were Hirived at the last stage of life, and 
were pretty safe &om the danger of sinning any more. 

Why IS a certain part of a church caUed the Baptisl- 
tryt 

Because it is the place where baptiani is adminis. 
lered, and sonietimea the vessel in which the water for 
'Aia ceremony is ht^ld. Baplisteries are generally ap- 
pendages to churches ; hut the most splendid are ia- 
B 3 



■ulatod buildiogs, Pisa has ik cetebmted baptiSH^ 
which was bogus in 1158, and finiBlied in elglit years, 
bjr Dioti Salvi, on architect of thai city. Jn the 
middle of tliis Imilding is an octHgonal basin or bat, 
beautitiiily Bculptiireti, and large enough for the en- 
tire inmiarsioa of iufants in baptiBm. Jt does not ap- 
pear thai any biiililiog devoted esuresaly lo baptiiin 
was ever erected in Great Britain ; but the nearest ap- 
proach to those of Italy ie tliat ofEly. 

Why a the font so caUed? 

BecauBB it is tho ^onf, (Lutin) awing, or fbtmtBiB, 
contaming the bapciamul water. Great Britain e 
boast of many am-ieut fontR. That of Brideki^ 
Curatwriand, is of Danish ori^n. That Eongnlar in- 
scriptinUi whieli, read Ijadiwords or Ibrwan)^ lias the 
mine words, occaaionoHy found on the walla of muiy 
bapdetericB, occurs alao very frequently on anciaiE 
fimis: 

JflVO ATfoMHMATA MTI MOXAN O'eiN. 
This is certainly the hopiiicat instance ofthat epetnea of 
composiiioii called am^igbauK, or liiliulous serpenia, 
eadi having two heada, and able to advance either way, 

Wk^, in ScoUand, teere ntwly-baptiztd ch3dren pau- 
td (fcrotfg'ft a Jltant ? 

Because their {larenu believed tfaey niigfat tbuB be 
preserved from the power of evil spirita. The mi 
lion on this occasion was — " Let the Same com 
thee now or never." An old Greek custom was ibr 
goaeipB to run round the fire with the iniant in tl 
ortne. 

Why did Iht atineiU Irish, of hnsliixng thtir t 
dren, only dip Iheir right arms in ike waterf 

Because it was thougltl the child would then gn 

deeper and incurable blow. Mr. Brand considers 

as a proof that the whole body of the cliild wag aB> 
ciwtly commonly immersed in the liaptismal fonL 

We read likewise, that the above people were 



hat's momh upon tlia point of her huB- 
fewid'Bsword, wishing tlmtitmightfliB "do otherwise 
Abo in war or by tiie Kword ;" and Mr. Pennant in- 

HuTta us, that, in the Highlands, midwives give new- 
ly bom babes a ?niall spoonliil of earth and of whisky, 
as their firat food. Grose tells us of a siiperstitioD, that 
s child who does not rry when sjirinkled in bttptlam, 
■will not live ; and that children prematurely wise are 
rot long-lived, that ih, mrely reach maturity ; a notion 
irhich we find quoted by Shakspeare, and put into the 
moutti of Richard III. [see Act III. ic. I) Herrick,in 

, Ilia Heaperida, has tlie followbg charms for children ; 
Brine iha hol)i ciaM ofbrnd, 



(Wbile ibe goaslps In Uie lowiu) 

Tbia, 'mDugm giber mfBlicch&nnB, 

Ke«i>B the sleeping child from harmfla. 

^ , ffRy were children, in ^ortkumbertand, ahen first 

tarried by the wa-te lo visil a neighbour, praeiUed with 

■t egg, tail, and Jine bread? 

Berauae an egg was a sacred embkni, and a gift 
TreD adapted to infancy ; and cakes and salt were 
used in religious rites by the ancients, 

Bryant says, "an egg, containing in it the clement 
■ of life, was tliought no improper emblem of the ark, 
in which were preserved the rudimcnls of the fiilure 
world : hence, in the Dionusiaca, and other mysteries, 
one part of the nocturnal ceremony consisted in the 
consecrslion of an egg; by which was si^ilied the 
I world. This seems to have been a favounte symbol 
among many nations ; and the Pemians said that one 
of their deities formed mankind and enclosed them in 
an egg. In Chelsea churchyard, we remember the 



MowleilKe aiid skill. The Jews probably adopted dw 
use oruakea axiA salt in rcligiuuB rites from the Egj 
iaua: "Aiid il'thoM britig on oblntiori of n. meat-Dfl_ 
ing, bakea iu the oven, it Hholl IteunleoveDedcakeaof 
£ue flouT," Stc. Levit. a. 4.— "Willi all thine ofii 
thou dialt uifcr ehIl" 

tfhg are pnsenta Juade to newly baptized cMIffrmf 

Because Eiich a custom exiatcd among (he Gireciaiis; 
theMh [lay after (ht! chihra birth, the neigbbouisaent 
in gifts and Blliall tokens. 

Baptismal fi Btivala stimetimes took place in cburelH& 
Strype tells us, that In 1559, at tlie chriMening of Sir 
Thomas Chamlterlayne's son, St. Benet'a Chiucb, 
Paul'Ei Whaif, was hung with cloth of arroB ; ani, 
after the chriaienlng, were brought wafers, comfilH, Bad 
divers bani|ueting diHhm ; aud Uypocres and HuMs- 
dine wine to entertain the gueil^ 

ffTiy are itimUd and idiotitat children coiled duaigt^ 
lineif 

Becouxe it was popularly believed that all the fiiiiT 
children ivero a little backward of iheir tongue, sod 
seemingly idiots; and that such children had bean 
changed by the fiiiries. Mr, Pennant, speaking of tbe 
" Fairy Oak " ot Whitoford, relates, thnt a poor cot- 
tager, who lived noar the oak, had a ehilil who gtew 
uncommonly peevish ; the parents attributed this to the 
ftiirieB, and imagined that jt was a cliatigeling. Th^ 
took the child, put it in a cradle, and left it ail ni^ 
beneath the tree, in hones that the tulinydd lag, or 
Fairy ftmily, or the Fairy Folk, would r— — -^-'- 



i before Tiioming. When morning came, 



rs,* 



irim 



fbund the child perfiwtl y quiet, and so went away 
it, quite confirmed in their belief, 

tfliy is a piece of coral, tuilh bdli, tfc. gwtn to in- 

fardt to assist Ihtm in evlting their teeth J 



Because an ancient Hupcndtiou coiiHidered corsl en 

^nulet or defensotive againsl {fascinabon ; for tliis we 

hve the authority of Pbny. It waa thought too to 

^^•erve and liiBtCQ the teeth in men. In a Latin 

iHt, date 1536, we read of corn] : « Wytebes tell, 

It this Btooe withBtondeih lyghlenynge. It putteth 

^^ lyriitenynge, whirlewvnde, tempeste, and slonnes, 

O inyppeB anil hoiia™ ihnt it ia in." Steevens, in hl8 

"tea to Shnkspenre, Kays, " there appears to have been 

(dd superstition that coral would change its colour 

d look pale, when the wearer of it wna sick." Plot, 

hJH Jeterl Hotiat of JVature and Art, sinys, " Coral 

Kood to be banged about children's necks, aa well to 

Ip their guma, as to preserve them from the falling 

nesa : it hatli utao some special sympathy with ntt- 

I, (br tbe beet coral, being worn about the neck, will 

I pale and wan, if Che party that weara it be sick, 

comee to its former colour again, as they recover 

Idl." In a very rare old work, date VSIX, in a 

Wogue relative to the dress of a child, we read, the 

PotbU with the small golden cliayne." 

Wfiy acre ptum-eakts eivtn to voune: ehUdren ei 



Because whenever godiathera and godmothers w 



^_ [ed a blessing by their children, they gsve tliem one 
rtheie cakes : it la still proverbial in some countries, 
AA me a blessing, and 1 will rive you a plum-cake." 
Te may here notice a remarkable Lalin eupcrstition, 
if a child's slice of bread and butter be let fall 
I iha buttered aide downwards, it is an unlucky 
n ; if with tbe other side, lucky. 



ffhy tetrt thare formaiy "uasonafor marriage^" 

"-■ ^Buse such appear to have been denoted in the 

lacks of the year. Thiw, in Aubrey's Gen- 

, a MS. in the Lansdowne Collection, ia the 

Ibllowing printed advertisement, apparently cut 



J 



of an old almanack: — "Morrioge comes in on the 

tliirteenlh day of January ; and at SejitiiagosimB Sbo- 
day it is out again imtil Low Sunday, at wLich tioM 
it comRS in again^ and ^op& not out until ItogatiQiL 
Sunday ; tbence it is forbidden until Trini^ Siu>di9i 
fi'om whence it is unforbidden undl Advent Bun^; 
but then it goes out, and conies not in again tiD IM 
thirteenth day of January next following." Amcog 
the Marriage Cusloiiis, lie says, " Whan I was nliltle 
bov, before the Civil Wars, I have seen the bridqanil 
bridegroom kiss over llio briile-cakea at the loUe. Il 
waa about the lettt^r end of dinner; and the calua 
were layd one ii])on oijolhur, like llie picture of tbfl 
shew-bread in the old Bibles. Thu bridegroom wailed 
at dinner." 

Why VKTt CmnhtAand hiddtn-weddingg ao ealbdt 

Because the bridegroom, with a few of hia friend^ 
rode about tlie villages for several miles round, Ui- 
dfng', or inviting, the neighlxiura to llie weddings oa 
the appointed &j ; which wns likewise advertised in 
the countv newspapers, with a general iuvitadon to 
These invitatiouR generulty brought togetb- 
concourse of people, wlio, after eajoyat' 
of the dny, made a coutributum lot 
the newly-married couple, 

ffky leiu the Bid-alt, or Bidder-oU, to eaBtdl . . 

Because the Saxon ivord biddaa eignijics to pnj OT 
HUpplicate, and the bid-ale was, when any hooeM moK. 
decayed in his eacete, was set up again by the Uberu 
benevolence and contributions of mends at a feast, t/t 
which those friends were bid or invited. It wasmwl 
iiaed in the West of Engloud, and in some oounlieB 
called a Hdp-JlU. 

There is genuine benevolence in those festive 
ings to repair the shattered fortunes of a iiUlen 7 
bour : they have Mien into disuse, else why the flL- 
DBtured saying, " Fools miike feasL", and wise 
them." In these times, men rathei 



jutual & 



ra \ but, much a 



iccour, and with the parade of 

'G oilmire the viniitKi wliich such 

iward, we question whether any Friendly 

^ciety ever inculcated so pure a lesson of philonthro- 

^ "B one of these Bid-ales — these unsophisticaled 

IB of heart and hand — which aknost compel one 

n, " what tlie present race have gained in head, 

l^ey have lost in heart." 

[" Thia custom exists in Wales, where the party in- 

■'^ting is called the Bidder. Here they advertise and 

■teue circulars, one of which rtuis thus: 

" Jiae ST, 1887. 

HU7IC d>]j Kl itia BhUAft'i jSrvu, Cvniutlwii, 
fnvonr "if your Ef>od nod n^reealilA comiHuif li 



■■By ynui 



:d tot, ni 



ir a token of 



Those who accept the invitation g^ierally form part 
if Uie procession to church, and in some parts are 
■needed by a harper u- liddler. 
■ IP%y it bride-ciAe vsed at tmddin^si 
- BeMOse of its orrpn in coTifarrealion, 01 
Iw most firm conjunction between man anu wiie, 
iriMiacahe ofwheat or barley, from /or, (Latin) bread 
■fit com. Dr. Moffat tells us, chat " llie English, when 
riw bride comes from church, are wont to cast wheat 
^upon her head." Herrick saja, speaking to the bride : 

Tour pniiBB, and Weaa you, spiipkllnf you »LUi wheit. 
n Yorkshire, the hride-cnke is cut into bttle square 
pieces, thrown over the bride and bridegroom's head, 
Rnd then |)ut through tlie ring nine times, and afler- 
wards the cake is laid under pillows, at night, to cause 
young persons to dream of their lovers. Mr. Douce 
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aajTS thia cuetom is not peculiar to tlie North of Eng- 
tend, but prevdils genernlly. 

Jfhf did the comnwm people break a piece qf gotd or 
aUver in token of a verbal coiUrael of marriage and ptv- 
miia qflotie ? 

Secauee one half miglit be kepi with the woman, 
while the other part remsmod with (lie nian. Qoy, 
in his "What d ye call it," alludes to tliia practice. 

YeLJusUce., wrmllut.orewopan, ^^ 

jneqt I (JoiuiKg i*c pinuj And, us ihismeeu, tliuanisy we mart 

Whg teem certain ideas of good fortune attached b 
crooked money ? 

BecauBe, io the preceding custom, the piece teokoi 
between the contracted tovera must have been a 
crooked one. Thug, ui Hadibnu : 

vi'nh 10 opdTroni raj love is lookl. ' 
a circumstance confirmed alao in tht 
No. 56, with an additional custom, of siting hxte 
hair woven in a true lover's knoL " l4 in the coin 
of their amour, the mistress gives the dear man her 
hair woven in a true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked 
ninepence with him, she thinks herself assured of hia 
inviolate fidelity." This " henl token" has not been 
overlooked by Gay ; 

Why H>fl» the " coairacting cup " so named f 
Because, at the above eerRmony, the parties drank 

toother, else the contract vraa voitL Thus, in one of 

Bfiddleton's plays : 

Wlig icat the drinking off candles'-mds long praetittd 
In; amorous gallants ? 



I CbnnoufM 
iving hxteof' 
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a, as a feat of gallantry, to swallow a caa- 
■ file's end Ginned a more formidable and disogreeabls 
p-dragOQ tlian any other eubstflnce ; and, therefore, 
orded B stronger testimony of zeal for iho lady to 
[trhose health it was drunk. 

V%y is a ixHain knot, tehkh aaaiol be looted, cf^ed 
f-€iordtanf 

I Because Gordius, (a king of Phrygia Major) beiog 
ft njsed from the plough to the throne, placod the hat' 
lueee, or fiimiture of his wain and oxen, in the Temple 
I of Apollo, tied in such a knot, that the moDorchy of 
die ivorld was promised to him that could untie it ; 
which, when Alexander, "tliat tumour of a man," had 
HJoDg tried, and could not do, he cut it with bis sword. 
VEflncb, at least, is the ancient story: if not true, it is 
I certainly ingenious. 

ywen confaTTeaHonand a ring used at weddijiga? 
'Auae both were used anciently as binding cere- 
s by the heftthcna, in making agreements, grants, 
' . tee. ; whence they have doubtless been applied to the 
VKMt solemn of our engagements. We quote this from 
Brand, who also says, ihe supposed heathen origin of 
our marriage ring had well nigh caused the abolition 
otit during the Commonwealth. Butler, in his Hudi- 
Wag, thus explains the reason why the Puritans wished 
It to be set aside : — 



'ThM used (0 bteak up ground, md dig) 
Tbe brlrld, la noltiiag bul her nill, 
Thai nulla Ihe nftermiirriBge am. 

The antiquity of rings is attested liy Scripture. Thus, 

when Pharaoh committed the government of all Egypt 

' ' )h, ha took hix ring from his fioger, and gave it 

as a mark of power. The leraelitiBh women 

re rings, not only on their fin^rs, but also in 

ir nostrils and eam In en old Latin ynak, aawih 



ins tbe inveniLoa of the ring 10 Tubal Ctiiii, we find 
thm pretty couceiL "Tha form of the ring biMiig cir- 
cular, thai ia, round and mllimit end, iniporteth Aa» 
much: that their mulunl love aixl hearty a& 
Bhoiilil rounilly Bow troin the one to the iMter a 
circle — and that cominunlly and Ibr ever." Hetrick 
baa versified tliis ndaintness with great feltci^: 



" this alluaion, both to the fana 



wedding ring tliat was ever devised." 

Why if aUuiion made in the prectding liriei, by BuOtr, 
biheUfUTnb? 

Uecaiise the ring was formerly firal placed iipqn iba 
thumb. ThuB, ia tbe Hereford, Yorit, and Salii^HHy 
MiBsale, tlie ring in ilirecced to be put first upon Qw 
thumb, afterwards upou tlic second, theu on the tiaai, 
and lastly on the fourth liagor. 

Whj una aittodring a comuvM token among < 
lopcri? 

Because it denoted their mutual constancy. Dryda^ 
in his play of Don SebasCian, date lti90, haa tbe fbl- 
lowing beautiful passage on this custom :- 



IVtcg were thmmM rtngs »o coiled? 

Because Gimmal is derived fivm Gemelli, twinfc 

and these rings were tnisted together. Agtun, we £ii<|| 



■'^r- 
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B an otd Engllah Grammar: "a Gimmal or Gimbal;^.. 
■• a double or twisted ring, from Gemellus ; hence 
mbdJ and Jumbal ore applied tu other ihiiigB iwiatod 
d twined after that mauncr." Ilerriok, iii bie Hti- 
IB a Gitmaal ring aa a love-token : — 



Why did disaffected limera return each athfr's pre- 

' Bectiaee, as a MS. in the Harleian library Htates, 

Pby the Civil Law, wliatfloever is given, exspojisalitiu 

'tale, betwiM them that arc promised In mamage, 

a condition, (for the most part ailcut) that it may 

B had again, if inarriase eoBue not ; but if tlie niim 

Muld have had a kiss tor his money, he should lose 

e half of that which he gave. Yet, with the woman 

■la otherwise, for hissing or not kissing, whatsoever 

e g&ve, she may ask, and haye it again. However, 

'm extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets, and such 

a Bmall warm. — Quoted bj/ Slrvtt, 

I Whg did aorne of the audenU toioke a rtTig denote ger- 



le the bridegroom was to give it to hia bride, 
j> denote to her tlinl ehe is to he subject to him. 
', Binge appear lo have been forraerij given away at 
peddiugB. Anthony Wood writes that Kilky, in 1589, 
tt Trebona, " was openly profuse beyond the liuiils or 
iber philosopher, and did give away in gold wire 
pi (or rings twisted with thin gold wires) at the mar- 
BjisKe of one of his maid-servants, lo tlie value of £4000. 
■ The ring has ever bwn a fiivourlie subject in ama- 
y poetry : Daviaou, lUll, has the following beauti- 



IfyoQwt 



IfyoQi 



J AU Kifftre^s a gvltl rinff, with tMepeuie. 
rURB A»D ENDLESSG. 

Ute ting which youi (hln buid 




Lavs in Uic I 



Tti»l whsrem piM, Ui« n 

My love dolb wnia moropure bj Jo 

A Btitl more beatitiflil allusion to the emblemetkid * 
properties of the wedding ring is quoted by Brand from 
a coUeetion of poems, date 1801 : — 

rfoM ling ofvlrglo gold; 

YeLS'nqiobeiiiuiB liequ«nli>i'i>efllh. ' 

ConnutiixllgTHdiubiiii ttratUatHf, 
Wbleh run un tarnlali, or B louch dwlroyi 
Nor much adiolrea wtal eouiti Itts geneni ^H, 
Tho diuslidg dlunDDdfl* mflr«trleloui biBXP, 

Br nalun bard, [bougb policed iHigbl by arl. 

DomeAic bliss, and ivitboat giarlof, £lows. 
WhD«e genlle preHaure aerrefl to kDcp the mind 
To oil coirecl, lo one aiBcieWly »ind. 
Of rimplo Blflguice lb' iiircDDiciocu dwrm, 
The holy UDUlM u> keep IrDin barm: 
Te minril, HI once, and consecralB ifie shrloe: 
TnkB tills diot pledge— It maUM aod k«ep9 ihee i 
Why do weak persona prizt a mack-mom 
Hvg? 

Because of the old proverb — 



This, observes Brand, has ol 
cDumge and liasten the cone 
timorous mistresH. 
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id dierefbre the ring wss less liable to be bniised or 
." This 13 from an old'Latin author, and we 
Buuilar reply in the British Apollo, 1768, and 
ibr the BBine reason, the fourth fiugcr was 
J which ia not only less used than either of the 
but is laore capable of preserving a riiie from 
~~ having this one quality peculiar to itself^ that 
i be extended but in com|>aav with some other 
nger, whereas the rest may be singly stretched out to 
Hu All! length and siruightnt^jjs." The ri«id notion 
f married women never putting off the wedding ringj 
b supposed to have originated in the Popish custom of 
ballowing the ring, besides the remembrance of the 
tscpressioo "till death us do part," in our marriage 

Why it the true-love knot eo called f 

Because of its origin from the Danish verb Irvlofa, 
Jidem do, (LaL) I plight my troth or feith ; a knot among 
ue northern nations boiiig the symbol of love, iiuth, 
(md friendship, pointing out the indissoluble tie of af- 
fection and duty. Sir Thomas Brovnie, with his usual 
WUdition, says, " the true lovers' knot had, perhaps, its 
— '""'" from Nodua Herculanua, or that which was 

Hercules ; bis knot resembluig the snahy com- 

^cstioD in the Caduceua, or rod of Hermes, and in 
whicta form the zone or wooDeo girdle of the bride, 
Vte &Btened, as Tumebus observes in his Adversaria." 

ence, evidently, the bride-favours or top-knoB at 

aniageB, which were formerly of various colours. 

Ifhy tros the bride-cup so eaUed? 

Because it was borne before the bride in coming 
home from church, 

Wly is Ihe ntaniage eertmony celebraled vntk great 
^ikltaoar among the poor at vieUaa the ricli Jetes 9 

Because every guest brings a present, chiefly con- 

idng of plate ; on which account the lower orders are 

ixiouB to invite as many as possible; and not unfre- 



i^nently, when the wedded pair are very poor, I 
gifts nre dispoBpd of iinmcdiatKly, to defray llie eip 
of ihe teant, and aaaisC tlie young couple in houae-keep- 
iiig. 

Thn policy of marriage in bumble life has beep thua 
Hlusirated by an acute observer: "There areferrU:- 
bourera of either box who live to an old age unrnDT' 
ried; scarcely any, it is said, of tolerable character; 
and tliie remark may be con&mcd by any pereon's ot>- 



life, his maniagQ doca least concern oclier peopleijet 
of all actions of our life, 'tis most mediUed wilii igr 
other people. — S. Marriage is nothing but a unl Cdtl? 
tract : 't is true, 't is an ordinance of God ; aa is eroiT 
other contract, God commands me to keep it when T 
have made it, — 3. Marriage is a desperate thing; to 
froga in jEsop vrcre extreme wise ; tliey had a great 
mind to some watitr, but they would not lei^ into tha 
well, because they could not get out i 

Why 1003 tfedneadai/ the ckascn dntf for eekbraUng 
JturuK marriages ? 

Because the Sanbedrin held its sitting □□ ThursdaTi 
and thus the uewly iiiarried man could intmediiatBn' 
bring )m wife before them, if he hod any groimd (f 
complaint. The choice of Wednesday atill comiauea; 
but the originnl c«use for selecting that day has katg; 
ceased to ejust. I^ however, either of the party hm 
been previously married, Sunday is the day cbooeiii 
and music and dondng form no ]>nrt of the enterlwii- 
inentB. The ceremony is performed beneath a cono^ 
generally of crimson velvet, square, and supported at 
each comer by four of the persons present; a piece qf 
carpet is spread beneath it, and the bridegroom and 
bride, iha rolibi, and ail concerned in the cerenumy, 
stand under it while Ihe contract is read, &c. It W 



depOBiteti Dt the aynngogite, and is hrousht t 
icHwe where the wedding is pelebrated, by the eei 
ef the BjDBgDgue, who carry the canopy back when 
dbe ceremony is over. 

ffta/ are Gretna Green marriages ao named'? 
Because the first mock priest, by whom this trade 
. ja founded, resided on the commoa or green betwixt 
Irutney and Springfield, on the borders of Scotland, 
Ut removed to the latter place in 1791, where his suc- 
B have aince resided. 



the mock priest or coupler despises the 
of the kirk, as excommunication is the only pe- 
iiialty it can inflict. An attempt was made, in the Gen- 
— ' Assembly of 182(1, to liave this shameful system 



half a guinea is tlie lowest fee that is ever charged, 
hs legal effect, the ceremony performed at Gretna 
to a confession before witnesfiea that 



^tartun persons are man and wife ; and the reader is 

Itware that little more is required to constitute a mar- 

~" pin Scotland; amarriage which iaperfectlybjnd- 

„ in regard to property and the legitimacy of chil- 

Wly were Fleet marriagtt ao eaUed * 
Because ihey were performed in the Fleet-prison, Iw 
»■« of drunken, swearing parsons, with their myrmi- 
dons, that wore black coats, and pretended lo be clerks 
knd registerB to the Fleet, plying about Ludgate Hill, 
pulling and forcing people to aome peddling ale-house, 
#r iHiindy'Shop, to be married ; and even on Sundays 
Stopping them as they went to cliurch. In this way, 
■cm October 1704, to February 1703, there were per- 
ifbrmcd in the Fleet, 3954 marriages, without either li- ' 
" worcerlificaieofbanns. Pennant, at alater period, 



IS 



1 v^iking by the prison in bis youth, he wns 
accoBted with "Sir, wiQ you please to walk in and be 
married I' " and bo alstes tbrit pniiitcd sigus, coatoioing 
a male and female band conjoined, with the iuacrjji- 
tion, "MarriaMB performed wjlhiii," were comiooD 
along the buUding. This glaring abuse continued 
many years, to tbe ruin of cluldreu and destruetion of 
their parents ; and it was only put an end to by die 
marriage aei in 1753. ' 

ffly were knives formerhj part of the occoufrBnCNb 

Because it anciently formed port of the dresB &r 
women to wear a knife or knives, sheathed and bUb- 
peDiled from their girdles; a finer, ond iriore oma- 
memed pair of which would very naturally be preBenl- 
ed (m the occasion of a marriage.— BrfW. May not 
ladies having silver trinket knives also he a relineinent 
of this custom ? 

Whi/ leta part of the marriage ceremony ptrformtd tA 
the churck-porck? 

Because of on old law, by which, nowhere else bm 
before the fitce of, and at the door of, the church, could 
the marriaeo dower have been lawfully assieneiL 
Chaucer, who flourished during the reign of E^rvd 
IIL alludes to this custom in his Wife 0/ Bath, thug-^ 



inlauce to the pieces of cake OF 
walbrs that were formerly immersed in wine, and 
drank at weddings. 

tFhi/ did tke Jass break the glass out of lokKh Ike 
tritle and bridegroom had dnmA ? 

Because it might admonish llicm of mortality. 
• Why is it customary in some ranks to saluie Ott htvit 
thx mcment the marriage ceremoni/ is concluded 1 



. Because of [be ancient nuptial kiss in the churcfa, 
d bytho York and SarumMJB^s. Soindai^- 
. .„. kiss was anciently tlie establiahed fee of a 
IJuIy'H partner. Wiiat would the pntrooessca of Al- 
^^^UKks Bay to Buch a custom in llieso days ! 
I Why thet Ihe bride urually wear a vtU9 

> Because of its ori^n in the Anglo-Saxoo custom of 
'wnmng the nuptml cereinony imder a veil, or square 
e of cloth, hel<i at each comer by a tall man, over 

■e bridegroom and bride, to conceal her Tirgin blushes; 
^^ lit if the hride was a widow, [he veil was esleemed 
neleaE. At Sarmn, when tliere was a marriage before 
\lUSB, the parties kneoind t<^nlier, and bad a fine linen 
tfalh (oalled Ihe carc-clolh) laid over their heads dat- 
ttg Ihe lime of mass, till lltuy received the benediction, 
nd than were disniiascd. — Brand. The canopy used 
kiewiah weddings has been noticed at page lb. 
• Why art JiouxTS and htrht ilreien before the bridt 
Htd mdegrwym on Ihfir way to and from church 9 

> Becuise ihej have been fimcitiilly BUppoeed to pro- 
■iliate the lives of the piirtii?s. The association enjoins 
be lore of nature, tram which spring the purest de- 
WbtB, Of its aiiti(|uily there are mnumerable records 
inllered throughout ibe pages of our pastoral and 

dmnatlc poets, Hcrrick, iti his Hcapfndes, says — 



Wfao does not remember the pathos of Shakspeare 
I thia purpose: 

Our bridal HoB-r^™ wrve Rir a huried conw. 

In Holland, wo read, the iainel is very conspicuoila 

D these occasions, denoting tl^at the wedding-day is 

De of triumph, lu Wales, to this day, some cunning 

_iBB alily awaits the approach of the wedding-party, 

j|ind endeavours to Throw a garland over the bride, 

^bich, if it lull ou her is deemed lucky — hulif it does 



not, unfortunate.* At the Coronations of our kings, 
the first person in the proceBsion was a girl strewing 
flowera. At the recent coronation of our present tnon- 
arch, the flower-strewing was omitted ; but amidst in 
pageant glories, few attraeierl more admiration than 
the chaste dresses of six maidsof honour, attendant on 
the queen: they were of mire white, draped up t " ' 
garlands of white roses. Thus, the deligbtflil aesoi 
tion lingered even amidst a lilHze of diamonds, 
these emblematical employments of flowers, — laon 

Why teas rosftnary worn at meddingt'i 
Because it was aneiendy thought to strengthen the 
memory. Hence, also, it was worn at funerals. For 
weddings, it was silded and ilipped in scented water. 
In a curious wedding sermon, (tor such were fbrme^ 
common) by Dr. Hacket, date 1607, tlie uaeof rose- 
raary, at this time, is thus set forth; — "RoecmarinuB,the 
rosemary, is for married men ; the which by name, 
nature, and continued use, man challengeth as pro- 
perly belonging lo himseIC It overtoppeth all the 
flowers in the garden, boasting man's rule. It he' "' 
the brajne, strengtbeneth the memorie, and is 
medicin&ble Ibr the head. Another property of the 
rosemary is, it afiects the hart. Let ihia Ros MnrinUB, 
this Flowerof Men, ensigne of your wisdom, love, and 
loyahie, he carried not only in your hands, but in your 
heads and harts." Dckker thus touchingly alludea to 
the two-lbid uses of rosemary, when speaking of ft 
bride who died of tlie plague on her wedding &y; — 
"here is a strange alteration, for the rosemary tf ' 
was washt in sweet water to set out the bridall, is tu 
wet in tenres, to fiirnish her burinll." To conchid^ 
Brand, from whom wc have obriilged these Noie& 
also says, that so late as the year 1698, the cw 

• rrom an iinpteKndLdg lilUs .oluaie— Co«»™« SuwiWbiu, W 
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^iiDtry use appearB to have been kept up, of decking 
'he bridal'bcd with sprigs of roaemiuy. 
^^ Whv are nuptial garlande of Ike moat rttnote anti- 

Becsuse they ivcre equally itaed by the Jews and 
e heathena. Their use in tliii country is traced lo 
n Anglo-Saxons, among whom, after the benediolion 
Bitbeoliurchiboth the bride and the bridegroom were 
n>WDed with flowers, kept in the church for that pur- 
These garlnuds were aometimee made of myr- 
. md in ihe time of Henry VIII, the bride wore a 
arland of cnra-ears, eonietimes one of flowers. In a 
ork, dated 14U3, we And, " the garlande bytokeneth 
adnease, and the diguitye of the Sacrament of Wed- 

Why are Oioae leho have lost Ikeir love said to teear the 
3loW'gaHand? 

Because willow was, in ancient days, especially 
Qong herdsmen and nislica, a badge of mourning, oa 
fty M collected ftom Virgil, in fata Eclogues, whera 
« nymphs and henisnien are frequently imroduoed, 
tOag under a willow, mourning ilieir lores. The 
toe occtus in many Greek poets. For the ancienu 
K|H«)tly selected, and, aa it were, anpropriated seve- 
llne«, as indexes or lestimoniala ofthe various pas- 
tais of mankind, from whom we continue, at this day, 

use rue and roseman/ at funerals ; these two being 
prtnentalives of a dead person, and willow, of We 
nd, orforsakert. The Jews, upon their being led into 
privity, Psalm esxsvii, are said to Lang their haijiB 
Km mUouia, i. e. troea oppropriBled to men in afflic- 
m and sorrow, who had lost their beloved SioD. — 
riti»k Apollo, (abridged) 1710. 

A willow, also, in lidler't Worthies, (Cambridge- 
hire) is described as a sad tree, whereof euch who 
luiTe lost their love, make tlieir mourning garlandt ; 
and we know what exiles liung their harps upon such 



doleful iupponerB. Tbia tree deligiiteili in i 
places, mill is triumphaur in the iaie of Ely, whme 
the mots strenglhcn iJiuir bunki, and bp tifibrd« fiidl 
for their fire. It growelh incredibly liist, it beiaf K 
by-word iu tiiis coiuity, iliot the profiia by wiwn* 
mil buy the owner a liorae, before that by other tr 
will pay for his saddle. Let me adde, that if gn 
asbe may buru before a queen, withered willows a 
be alloived to bume before a lady." 

The mention of the willow, in lugubrious poetiy, is 
veiy frequent : nay, it appears the very emblem of 
iitemncholy. Thus, in a volume, date 1657 : 



Which did bul o 



0, I'll iBll tbeswFisi 



Agwn,"To the Willow Tree," in Herrick'a Hupc- 



Oi laid aalde farlomx, 
BedsvBd n^ti Kin, m 
Wlisn nilh ncflect (lbs Ic 



And undemeuh thy co 
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^Becsuse, "upon the iosa of llieir eweelhearte, they 
11 find here an abundauce of wiLlow-lrees, bo ihat 
_jy may either viear tlu wiUotn gretn, or hang them- 
l^ves, wbicli they ploase ; but ine latter is reckoned. 
^» boHt remedy for alighted love." — Comical Filgrim'a 
■ !» ihnmgh England, 1723. 
Why tea* ii formerly customary to prtaeid a forsaken 
'nwr mih a atwk or twig of hazel 9 
Because, prottahly of ihe double meaning of the 
pWeUi Cole, aigni^ing lost, as well aa hiKtl-iBOod. 
I Of ibe same sense ia the following proverb, supposed 
I to bathe answer of a widow, on beuig mkfA why alio 
J wept: "painful ia the smoke of the hazel." — Omen's 
[ IFUth DuUonary. 

Wfy tncM Ote Bride-ole so called^ 
Because it was derived from the circumstance of 
the bride's selling ale oa the wf^dding-day, tiir which 
she received, by way of contribution, whatever hand- 
some price the friends assembled on the occasion chose 
lo pay lier for it. 

Why were ihe Scottish Penny-weddaigt so caUtd i 
Becauae the expense of the entertainment was not 
defrayed by the young couple or relations, but by a 
cluh among the gueata. 

Wh) was it cvstomarj/ to race Jrom the church to Ae 
bridegroom's house? 

Becauae whoever first reached the house with the 
newB, won Ibe kail, 1. e. a smoking prize of spica broth, 
which stood ready prepared to reward the victor. Pro- 
bably, however, it was a general advanlago at the 
feast, aince Dr. Jamieson thinka kail ia used metoni- 
mically for (he wholo dinner, as constituting among our 
temperate ancestors the principal part. Hence, ia 
pving a friendly invitation, it ia common to aay, "Will 
you come and lak' your kail wi' me ? " The better 
feeding English substitute mutton for kail, and the 



French invitation is, Vovln vona vtnir monger la tunpi 

Why M U supposed Ihal lorcha mere home id oU 

Elijah, tpeddineg, os in the }ieatliai — ■''■'■' ' 

Becnuse of ifie following lines ir 

Ofn a Maid dUl d^id lie dnf i*> 

7 

C„_ -, 

Bupply'd Ebe BplthuJwniE 

ffh/ teas mime formerlij cnmrnon at English teed- 
dingi ? 

BecBUBe at iho mttrrlages of the Anglo-Soxonii lbs 
|iartieB were attended to crhurch bymuHii;, Bell-rin^ 
iDg ia everywhere common. 

IPly w the tiiskiirrt^anee so ctdleii? 

Because it partly conaiata of women kneeling 
cushion to be ki^ed by the male dancera. 8e)du. 
meoka of the " Cushion Dance, and all the vntopnj 
tboce, lord and groom, lady and kitclienmaid ) no <&•■ 

linction— omnium gaihcrem, lolly, poUy, hiMtei 

t(Hte." The Quintaiii wiia aina uoininoji at ^ 
(See Part VI. page 45 of the present work.) 

fPhg do weah persons tnish the sun to shine ai 



bright prospects ix 



The same class of persons conaiilor rain on the 
at fimemla as typii^ of resurrection 
ffijf iBos the posstt so called^ 
Because of ila origin from the French poser, rCTuUn, 
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,) to settle ; thus, when the milk breaks, ifao cheeay 
\ being heavier, subside, llerrick olludea to tbe 
'edding Sack-poaset : 



Why 
iluhf^', 



M Dunmoio Ftilck of Batxnt custom ula- 

BecBUBe Lord Fitzwalter, in. the reign DrHenrf ni, 
^vdered, that whatever married man did not repent 
jDf his marriage, or quarrel with Iiia wife, in a year and 
1 day after it, should go to his Priory, and demand 

pu jjjg swearing to the trutli, kneehng oo 

II the churchyard. — GaU. Mac;. 
Hetnonmda of three claims only are found prior to 
IB Refbrmotion ; and Mr. Ellis, iu his Notes to Brand, 
Ifcm of just as many since. 

' The Dimmow JJaeon is alluded to in the Visions of 
^erce Plowman, and iu Chaucer's Wife of Bath's 
Prologue. A similar custom prevailed at Winchmore, 
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ma/ « Riding the Stan^ so eaUed? 

Serause it consists of riding across a long piece of 

, from the Icelandic slaung, haata, (Lat.) a Hpear 

^ le, carried by two persons across their abouloere. 

WHS used when a woman had beat herhuabaud; the 

M fellow being thus carried ; or when he could not 

cau^t, some ^oung fellow being put on the pole to 

~ 'aim that it is not on his own account that he is 

treated, but on that of another person, whom be 

lee. Ray ttlls ud, that in hia time tlie word tUmg 

lieed in some colleges at Cambridge; to stang 

icbolars in Chriatmas time, being to cause them to 

~ U on a colt-Btaff or pole, for missing chapeL 

Why ti Skimminglon Biding to called^ 

" ■- ■- ison of burlesque procession ofaman 




who suffers hiinself \a be beal by Iiis mle; in 
species of a{an^itg. Mr. Douce derives '■ 
8 skimming-ladle, wliicb is carried in the procesntHi; 
but Mr. ElTia thinks (he won! SkimininKton BignijSM 
an airant Bcold, and bas moat probably been derired 
from the Dome of some fvoniau of great notoriety 
that line. 

Jfhji were the irUerrud comtiamicalvtns in BrSoM 
maiertalti/ improved by (fte Rmiuata t 

Because tbey made excellent mads, which extend- 
ed tlirough all parts of the empire ; some of them 
can yet be traced in England, running as straight 
an arrow, one of these is Watliup-atreet, so ofl__ 
mentioned in history ; but after the mil of the Roman 
Empire, their roads were neglected, and they 

Mr, Palgrave observes, with touching simplid^rf 
style, "Mnny of our Rojiian cities have become at 
lirely wasted and desolate. Silchester isone of thesAL 
corn-fields and pastures cover the spot once aAanxtA 
with public and private buildings, all of which nxtr 
now wholly destroyed. Like the busy crowds who 
inhabited them, the edifices have sunk beneath du) 
fresh and silent green sward ; but the flinty irall 
which surrounded tlie city, is yet firm, and the direO' 
tion of the streets may be discerned by the differemco 
of tint in the herbage ; and tlie ploughshare has turned 
up the medals of the Co^ars, so long dead and lia^ 
gotten, who were once the masters of the world." 



Why were tht Brilans indebted to the Sasoru for M 
fas sociat improvcmenli ? 

Because " tliey were so far from having arts, that they 
could not even build with eione. The cliureh at OlastoB 
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1 brown innzzard, and their very kings 
■e but a son of fermere. Tlie Normaas then came, 
ght ihera civility nnd building." — Avhrey,J\lS. 
.. art btaid^ul Icaselated pavements laiaelimta dit- 
.iKierea underground in EnglJiTid? 
Beeauae they are the rciniiinH nf the colonies formed 
E' ^ the Romans iq iliis country, and peopled with the 
I Jtoman inhabitants, nho came hither from llul^, ac- 
1 'tcHopanjed by their wives and children. Within the 
I-ti^uit of their fortifications, they built temples, and 
" '■■ B, and baths, and other splendid structures, ec- 
it with their luxurious habits ; which have been 
royed by lire or siege. 

r vKTf. so many of the ancient English riaidencea 

uise the chief fcnture in the interior of each waa 
^ alt or stone hall, which thus gave its name to 
Biewhole house. It cori-esponded lo the refectory of the 
[ att>ey. The principal entrance to the main building, 
I' from the first or outer couit, opened into a Ihorovgk 
I tMv, hsving on one side several doors or archea, 
[ leKdingto the buttery, kitchen, wid domestic offices; 
I m tlw other side, tlie hall, parted off by a screen, 
I generally of wood elaborate^' carved, and enriched 
^■""'"h shields and a rrricty of ornament, and pierced 
ral arches having folding doors. Above ilie 
d over the lobby, was the minstrel's gallery, 
B front were usually hung armour, antlers, 
ar memorials of [he family exploits. The 
' ivas a large and lofty room, in sliapo of a 
^ram ; ilie roof, the timbers of whicn were 
d with pendents richly carved and emblazoned 
' — Idic insignia, formed one of ita most striking 
" Tiie top-l>GOm of the hali," in aUusion to 
]n of liis coat of arras, waa a symbolical 
met of drinking the health of the master of the 
Al llie upper end of this chamber, Itirthest 



from the entrance, the floor was usually ralaed a ttep,- 
and this part was styled tlie dais, or high place. Cm 
one side of tlio iluis was a deep embuyud window, 
reaching nearly dowH lo the floor; ibe other winiioWB 

ranged along ono or both Bidea of the liall, 

height above the ground, so as to leave room ibr 
WBinscotinoorHrrBSslielowthem. They were enricheil 
with stained glass, representing the Hniiorial bearinp 
of the family, their couu ... . 

between the windows w ^ „ . 

of the same persons. Tho royal arms usuajlj occumed 
a eonepicuous station at either end of the room. The 

head table was laid for the lord and principal g 

on the raised place, parallel with the upper end waH, 
and other tables were ranged along the sides for inferior 
Tieitere and retainers. Tahles, bo placed, were Bald to 
stand "banquet-wise." In the centre of the ball v 
the rere-dosse, or flre-iron, agoinet which &golS V . . ..^ 
piled, and humt upon the stono floor, ttie smoke poBrfqf 
through an apernirein tlicroofimmediatcIyoveiiiMf 
which was geoeratly formed into an elevated lanteoi^ 
a conspicuous ornament to the exterior of the builiSi^;; 
In later times, a wide arched fire-plaeo was formed m 
the wall on one side of the room. Tlie halla, in ftet 
of our colleges, at either university, and the ini» oS 
court, still remain, as in Aubrey's lime, accurate ex- 
amples of the ancient Imronial and eonventual baOas 
preserving, not merely their original form and appe^F' 
ance, but Ibe identical arrangemiint and ai ' "' 
tables. Even the central fire is, in some instonoa 
kept up, being of charcoid, burnt in a large brazier, in 
lieu of the rere-dossR. In other Tcepeca, probimji 
little, if any tiling, hoH been altered b'""" •'"• t^'^-^ 
nm; and those who arc curious to kn 
which our ancestors dined in the reign of the Heni^ 
and Edwards, may be gratified by attending that n"-"^^ 
in the groat halls o '■'*■' ■ '- ■ ■ ■• ■ 

hia imagination t( 



md guests ; and the gowned 

^leB, into the liveried retainers. — Quarierly Srvicw. 

The finest specimens are the magnifieent ball at 
P^estminster, built by Edward II ; and the great hall 
It Ellfaam, also protmbly built by the same monareb, 
Bd hut little inferior in grandeur to tliat of West- 

inster. The Coronation Banquet of George IV, in 

a latter, was a splendid illustration of the i^tal 
pUrpoaeH for which this spacious hall was erected. 
I Aubrey, writing Id the seventeenth centuiy,tbuade- 
icribea, in bis quaint and picturesque way, the charac- 
(erifitiesof the old manorial, or ball-bouses of the tinieB 
tf the Plantaganeta and Tudors. "The architecture of 
pi old Engbsb gentleman's bouse, (eispccially in Wili- 
fabe and therealxiut) was a high strong wall, a gate- 
, a great hall, aud parlour ; and witbin the little 
. court, where you come in, stood on one side the 

unit. They then tkouglit not the noise of tht thrtshM 

BmtmTue. 
Whj wavid a great hall be inappropriale in a modem 
mvkttcef 

such an apartment is now never applied to 

e ancient purposes, from the total change in domestic 
bits. Aubrey says, " in the time of Henry VII and 
^ni, in the hall and parlours there were wrote texra 
of Scripture, and good sentences on the painted cloths, 
which does something evidence the piety of those days 
IQlore thai) now." 

m.v is the modem ecstSniU improperly eailtd a 
ludl"? 

Because it has none of ihe proportions and appear- 
ance of the ancient hall. The idea of timess and 
Utility is wsnling. The room wo know not to be 
M>plied to the purposes of the old hall, and the asto- 
"-ttion ia, therefore, injured, if not destroyed. 
/fly i» the gnte of a aty called a barf 
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Becaitie it is a bar-ri 
Hotbora-bor in Londf :i 
York, &c. 

WTa unre iticJioitJcs and ii 

BecaiiBp, when nien "hod a mind to drink thej' 

went to the friaries, and when they traveUed, tll^ IlBO 
. in iljQ reli^ous houses, if (i< 



wiih their hawkes and lioundee, with their bugle-homee 
in ailk liBudrica, &,c." — Jlubrey. 

fn>{ wtrt armoriu common in uruifiit monnbtuT 
Because tJie lords or owners might promptly bij ' " 
their retainers with omia in case of attack. A« 
tells U8 that "The lialls of justices of peace were 
dr«adflil to b«liold. The screRnes were garnished 
with corslets and helmets gnpins with open moudl^ 
with coateB of mail, lanres, piken, nalbcrts, browB-biftl, 
battle-axeti, bncklen^, and the modem call i vers, petrtn' 
ellaaad (iu King CharleE's time) muskets and pistoIlB." 
In tliese peaceful limit*, tlic law atfords better iMcmiQr 
than mere weapoija of defence; and armories ir 
rate reeidemea hB\e dwindled to a few trusty »w 

pistols, ood carbines, which may be seen in t6_ 

diBplsy over the maniel-piece of the steward's rMun,H 
objects of terror, and means of defence against bui^na. 
Why taa ii cwioniarif to rftsconitniie Jirea at EasUrl 
Because the ancient iioll lire was diacontiiiued tt 
Easter Day, then called " God's gondaye." A quaint 
religious writer, of the date of 1511, thus speaks of ttua 
custom. " Ye know weU that it is the manner at this 
dftye lo do the fire out of the hall, and the black wyni 

brondes, and all thynges that is foule with fume a 

■moke, shall be done awaye ; aiid where the dre ww 
shall be gayly arrayed with fayre floiires, and stn 
with green ryshea ail aboute." 



Why io tee tut the txpresmon — to lit round Iht fin7 
Because formerly the hearlh waa commonly in the 
uidiUe of ihe npariment. Hence also, the old snying, 
"Round about the coal fire." Aubrey wrote, in lfi78, 
*■ Anciently, before ilie ilelbrmaiion, ordinary men's 
Jtouses, aa copyholders and tlie like, had no chjmneyB, 
tut flues, like comer-holes; some of tiiem were in being 
trhen I was a boy." See ubo Chvimeyt, in Pan III of 
jfte present work. 

Whjf in the middle aga did ait lords keep Irumpeteri 

Because, u[K)n nny occasion of bustling, a great lord 

;>uminDned those that held under him by ^e ?oimd of 

'truinpel; tliose ngaln sounded their trumpets, and bo 

downwards to the copyholders and villeinB. 

Hly is the manj^acttire of briela and tiles »vmoHd 
< A knw been knoien m England al an eor^ period 7 

Because it wos practised m such flerMction by the 
Romans, during tlieir oc<,-u])ation of the island, as is 
evident in the numoroue remains of th^ir buildings. 
It has, however, been asserted, that up (o the rei^ of 
Elizabeth, the bouses of the gentry throughout Eng- 
land, were built entirely of tijnber; whereas, of the 
mouiiiouB of earlier date than that reign, wliicli remain 
entUTj or in port to tliis day, ihree-fotirtlui at least ate 
built of Btone or brick. The latter material is stated 
by Bagford and otliers, to have beep first introduced 
in the reign of Heni^ VII. Yet Endure Palace, in 
OidhrdshSfl, erected by William Delapole, and Ilurst- 
mottceaux Castle, in Sussex, both of which are of 
brick, are attributed to the ragn of Ht^nn" VI. Ox- 
burgli Hall, in Norfolk, was erected in the reign of 
Edward IV. Leiand mentions the wntls of Uimger- 
fbrd, as early of Richard II, being of lliat material; 
nnd Stow snys, that Ralph Stratford, Bishop of Lon- 
don, enclosed Ihe burial-groimd iu the Charter House, 
" ' e that died of the plague iu 1348, with a wall 
:. That roofing tiles were in use before the 



time of Rioliard I, is proved W the order made in the 
first year of tliatreigu, Henry Fitzalwayne being Lord 
MayorofLouJou, thai tbe houses of tbaC city aboUld 
be (loTtrud willi ' brent t jle,' instead of ' strawe ' or 

The ancient name for bricks appears to have been 
wall-titea, to distinguish them &om floor'tiles, uaed for 
paving. 

Ifhy did James I. enforce hj prodamaiitm the uw ^ 
brKk and iloiu, in Ike building of Lomion, tchteh had 
previously been of wood? 

Because he intglit prevent the too rapid consump- 
lion of our native forests, as well oa enaiu« greater se- 
curity against fire. 

Wh^, >» old Engliih hotues, did the stoHes jvt otic 
over lie ollKr,30 taalmoal to arch across narrow streetti 

Because their 9tune-work was of limhnr, and the 
wooden foundations might thus be keut dry, at a time 
when no other mode wae employed for conveying 
away the rain-water fi^m roots, than in the dropping 
eaves, or dragon -moulh spouL 

Why mm/ the artisan noic be said to erg'ny luxuriu m 
domestic /amitiire, inhick leere, bnt three centurita ago, 
beaondthe reach of the crowned head 'P 

Because heavy tables, A>rmed of planks laid upon 
treseles, massy oak benches or atools for seats, uid 
floors strewed whh straw, formed the accommodation 
which satisfied the princes and prelates of our earlj 
history. Even in tl»e lime of Elizabeth, the conifi>Tt 
of a carpet was seldom ielt, and the luxury of a fork 
wholly unknown. Rushes commonly supplied the 
place of the Ibrmer, and the fingers trere the iDVoriaUe 
Bubelitutes for the latter. 

Harrison, writing in the time of Elizabeth, thus de- 
BCiibea the fiimiture in use immediately b<9lbre fail 
time: — "Our iarhera (yea, we ourselves also) haveUen 
full oft vpoD Straw pallets, or rough mats, covered 



ouse, bad 
brehased 



sbeete, vnder coverlets made of dog^wain 
IT hopharlots, (I use llieir own lerm) and a good,roiind 
under their heads instead of a bolster or pillow, 
t were so that our &tbers or the good inau of tlie 
le, bad, within seven ycarea after his marrlBge, 
"ased a mattrasse or flockelied, and thereto a 
of chaff to rest hia head upon, he thought him- 
) be aa well lodged as the lord of theiowne,that, 
eradventure, lay seldom in a bed of down or whole 
latherH. As for Hcrvaota, if they had any sheet above 
'as well ; for seldom had they any under their 
keep them &om the pricking strawcK that ran 
A through the canvas of ihe pallet, and rased their 
tardened hides." 
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t the hair of ihe goal one of iftc tarlieat or- 
led in clothing f 
..... when mixed up with the short and soft 
of other animals, and united with the gum of treea 
I animal glue, it became that coarse hut solid felt, 
iwn in Northern Asia &om the carlleHt ngee, and 
toliood by historians and poelB. It was probably of 
■"""'" material that ihe black war-tunics of the Cimbri 
made, ia tlieu- conflicts with Marina; and we 
it was the winter dress of the auxiliary cohorts, 
vea of the Roman Legions in Britain, at least toi 
tk of Constantine. 
platd to called f 

i it was originally composed of ribbon plait. 
TFbji mere plaid or check draats common to moat na- 
~ 4/" northtm latUudea during their stale ofincipitnl 
,n.,Maion9 

, Because, possessing a knowledge of the distaff, they 
Vbtuned the thread, which they platted into ribbons, 
id diese they again platted into broader and warmer 
iaeei ; the stripes almost universal in the south were 
le same plals sewed together. Thai goal's hair was 
IB chief^ ingredient among the Scandinavians, is 



ifiji 



Because the wtuidering shepherd guided his 
course by the stars ; he observed the connexior 
seasoDS by the passage of tlie suu through certain poitS 
of ihe heavens ; he named the stars within this ran^ 
after the objecta most familiar to his mind, and his 
zodiac was thus formed wiih Capricorn and .SrUl 
among its meiubers or houses. These tionies, at first 
apphed for the purpose of divisional dcsienalion, as 
they stood ronnected with real or supnosea duties, or 
erentB relating to pastoral life, gradually acquired the 
character of sacred ; and Che same minds which had 
selected tbem from common objects, by 



and then regarded their representatives as objects 
veneratioD, of hope, or of fear. Among Che Ored^ 
the goat and sheep were held sacred to one or man 
divinities, and sacrificed at their altars. In Cho 
law they were likewise sacrificed, hue noC w 
same intention : for here the goat was expressly i 
as emblematical of atonement, and in the CI 
dispensation, the beautiful image of exalted iim___ 
bearing the sins of mnnkiuil, is still retained in the 
urative designation of lliu Iflmb. — Cuiii' 

Why U the Bi-Uish name of Stonehcnge, Choir-giat 
or lU Giant's Dance 9 

Because it was fahtcd to hare been buih by gii 
or otherwise constructed by ma^c art. Tolumoali 
been writCen upon this venerable wreck of time, 
gtonehenge may brir^fly be described as one of 
temples in which the Britons worshipped Iheirdeil. 
composed of large rough stones disposed in a circle 
for they had not sufficient skill to execute any finished 
edifices. The huge massea of rock may still be 
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Salisbury, gray with age, and tlie bi 
■ufficiently perlbct lo eoable ilb io undui'Btaud. how the 
whole piJe WQB ODCicnlly arranged. These uiosa^ are 
>o large, that they seeni to have heeu raised by more 
than faumea power, and thus (o favour the above ira- 



JfTa/ una the establialimeiii of Christianity in Brilain 
q/ Iht-greaial Itmporal aa well as spiriiwd advantage to- 
He commumty? 

Because & large proportion of the population con- 

risted either of slaves or of cburlH or villaius, wlio were 

IMMnpelled to till the ground for the benefit of their 

jdUoera. These classes immediately gaint^d the com- 

brtof rest, one day in seven. So strictly ctidthe tem- 

wal laws protect tlio ohservnnco of tlie seventh day, 

en^t and privilege of tlie poor, that the master vrho 

in^Mlled hia slave IO work cm (lie Sunday, was de- 

' id of the means of abuang his power— the slave 

led his freedom. 
Whj were nol poors' rates requisiie hefort the Eefor- 

Because, in the qutunt languBge of Aubrey, "the 

■■ ible doles given nt religious Tiowsus, and church 

9very parish, did the business. In every parish 

erewasachureh'house, to whieh belonged spits, pols, 

Dcks, &c. for dressing provisious. Here the faouse- 

lepers met, and were merry, and gave their charity. 

he young people came tliere too, and had dancing, , 

iwlmg, shooting at bults, &c. Mr. A. Wood assureB 

ipie there were lew or no alms-houses before the lime 

of King Henry YIII; that at Oxlbrd, opposite to 

ChristcEurch, is one of the most ancient in England. 

Jn every church was a poor man's box, and the like at 

It inns. 

There were very few free schools in England be- 
fore the RefbrmDtion. Youth were generaUy taught 



Latin in the Monaatcries, and young' women hod ihdf 
educBtioll, not at Hackney, us now, acili ret, anno "~" 
but at nunneriert, where they learnt needle- worit, 

foctionary, Biirgory,pliyBic,(ujioihecarieH and sort 

being at that lime very rare) writing, drawing, ite. 
Old Jnckquar, now living, has often seen, from lul 
house, the nuus of St. Mary, Kington in WilN, com- 
ing forth into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks and 
wneeb, to spin, aometimes to the number of threewMre 
^nd ten, all of whom were young girls aent there tbr 
education." 

Wky i«w Ike Abbof " doie" so ealttd ? 

Because of itsorigm from eioiMUra, shut or enclosed. 

Dr. Whitaker describes a close as an area of from "■" 



embattled wall, and entered by imo or two gateway* 
It included all the appendages of a large domain, n t 
grange, or farm-house, barns, stables, tnill, &c. Aroutiit 
die principal quadrangle were disposed the church tUUl 
its appendagea, the hall, refectorv, almonry, chaptav 
house, locutory or parlour, iuftrmary, scriptorilill^ 
kitchen, and ouier dumestic offices. This great man 
of irregular but stately buitdings, when all standiBA 
must haye appeared like a small fortified town, mui 
ile embattled wall and turreied gale, surmounted by 
the great church, shooting high abovo the roolk 

tfkg was a hAehoast formaiy attached to c&ureAaf 

Because the clergy were charged to bake Iha obln- 
tion (i. c. the bre^ in the cucnnristj ihemtdva, or 
their servants tn tttir presmce. In old tunes, teiM — 
were compelled to bake attlie lord's oven, as they w 
to gnnd com at his mill. This custom of baking i 
continues at Daventry, Northamplonshire. 

Wliy are tite edicts of the Pope called BuOa ? 

Because the seals appended to them were Ibrmi 
of gold Bullion. The bull of Pope Clement 1 __ 
conferring the title of Defender of iht FoilA on Hnuf 
VIII, bad such a seal of gold a&ied to it. 



« menihers of Uniixrsiliea said to be tmUrieu- 

fJiey Hr<! then entered in the MtUricida, 
regialtr of admiesiion. 
ffhy u Oure ao imKh unappropruded room in our 



Because in iLc Catholic times when tliey were 
■ected, such room wus sppropriated to croaa-carrying, 
lopj-carrying, censing, flower-atrewliig, and all the 
— ucBBBoriea of the grand pageantry, which difr 

led Catholic from Proteslimt worahip. 

if part qf a church called a ehaned ? 

use formerly it was parted from the body of 
e church by eattcella, or lattice-work. 
ffky art aonie chnrch Unoera called campmiiWi 
Because tbcy contain the campana (Lat.) or bell. 
Whai were vanea on steepUt so freqaevibi made in the 
mn ^ cotks? 

BBCHiBe of their appropriateness, in papal times, to 
i^dtbe clergy of watchtulness ; the tail of the cock, 
ixtg conveniently shaped to catch the wind, was used 
the face of the vane. 

tFly are some churches oj a cireidar form ? 
~ le they were built In affluent prusaders in 
of that of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem. 
Muo-e tour examples almost in perfect preeerratioil: 
be church of St. Mary, Temple, London, lately reno- 
Ited ; St. Sepulchre, Northampton ; St. Mary, Cam- 
idpe ; and uiat of Little Mapfestead, Easei. 
Circular torapleB are ^nerally supposed lo have 
wa built with astronomical reference, especially Ihe 
Me temple at Stonehenge. They existed among the 
raeliles. Id Exodus, xxiv. 4, it ia written that 
Hosts roee up early in llie morning, and hiillded an 
_lar under the hill, and twelve pillars." Agwn, in 
odiiia, iv. !), "Joshua set up twelve stones;" and it 
worthy of remark, that the twelve pillars of Mosc9 



and Joshua, corresponded with the number of stones 
of the inner circles at Abury. 

Why is part of the Clmrck of England serviix ctHUd 
the Ldam/? 

Because of its origin from the Greek for eupplicS' 
tion ; the Litany being a Ibim of siiplicatory prayer. 

Why, in the Church of England Caledtism, it tika 
qaxstitm, What is your name ? answered N or M ? 

Because ecclesiDstical forms ran, ^o A*. Ejriicopiu 
Cov. el Lieh. and Ego A^ Decanus R:cL lAch. where 
N. means Aomen, intimating ihnt tho nnme ia to iw 
Ihere inserted. — Pegge's Anonymiana. 

Why is chanlii^ pari of Ike Caiktdrid mirwe J 
Beouuae such woa the practice of tlio chupches in 
the earliest ages of Cltistianity, and was no doubt 
derived from the usages of tho Jewish ritual. In the 
reign of TheodosiuB, towards the end of the fburth 
century, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, introduced 
into the churches of that place the Ambrosian chant, in 
ordjfr to rectiiy the practice of ecclesiastical chon^js', 
^hich tvBS then foltin? into great confriBion ; aud^. 
Augustine, when speaking of his first entrance iula 
the church there, after his conversion, says, "the voieea 
flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled in my bearL 
and the affection of piety overflowed in sweet tean or 
joy." That sublime composition, the Tt Dtum, m 
generally attributed to Si. Ambrose, though theBnio- 
dictine edilore of his works do not describe it as his j 
whilst by Cave and SiillLngfleet it is said lo have been 
composed by him in conjunction with St. Augustine: 
and Usher ascribes it to Nieeutiiis, The metbod of 
sing^Dg and chanting wqb, according to St. Eusebina, 
first esiablishcd by St. Ajiibrose at Antioch, wliere he 
had long resided. 

W}^ da some persona twn their faces eastiaird at Ou 
retention of the creed 9 

Because of tlie anci«nt practice of the chnreb 



woi^ppingtowardi the East. This, savs Bourne, ihe^f 
-*id, that by bo worshipping they mient liH up iheir 
._iindH to God, who is called the Light, end ihe 
'Creator of Light ; therefore turning, mys St. AuHtin, 
"" &cee to the East, frora whence the day springs^ 
we might be reminded of turning to a more ex- 
Uelleiit nature, namely, the Lord. As aleo, that aa 
ntBD waa driven out of Parailise, which is towards the 
East, be ought to look that way, which is an emblem 
of bis desire to retm-n thither. Again, it was used wlien 
Ihey were baptized : they jirst himed iheir faces to the 
West, and ao renouncoil the Devil, and then to the 
East, and made their covenant with Christ. Lastly, 
Aoaeof the ancient church prayed that way, bebeving 
nwt our Saviour would come to judgment &om that 
fiurter of the heavens, St. Damaaeen aaserting tliat 
irtien he ascended into Heaven, he was talcen up 
•■Btward, and that hia disciples worshipped in that way; 
and therefore cidelly it wua, that in the ancient chiu^ 
"""ey prayed with llicir faces to the East 

Sflden lilcewiBe says, " 't is in the main allowed that 
AeHesthensdid, in general, look towards the East, 
when they prayed, even from the earliest affes of the 
world." The Bev. Mr. White, in his Histoiy of 
Sdbame, m speaking of the church, says; "I have all 
along talked of the East and West cud, as if the 
ahancel stood exactly true to tliose points of the com- 
oeeB-, but this is by no means the case, for the fibric 
MBTB so much to tlie north of the east, that the four 
comeis of the tower, and not the four sides, stand to tha 
r Cardinal points. The beat method of accounting 
this deviation, seems to be, that the worknten, who 
jirobably were employed in tbe longest days, endea- 
.TOred to set the chancels to the rising of the Sun." 
Why are altars of Ifte highest antiquily 9 
Because of their early mention in Holy Writ, where 
is said, that " Noah built an altar to the Lord." 
e3 
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Dnd Joitiuo, coiTcspcndei] with the number of 
of Ihe inner circk'u at Abury. 

Wh/ i> part <^ the Church of England lerrice calltd 
the Ziif any ? 

BecBUBe of its origin from the Greek foi 
tion ; the Litany bciug a fonn of aupUetttorj piaycK 

Why, in the Chwek qf England Catechism, ir ft* 
qvestion. What ii your nonie ? ansvxnd N or M ? 

Becouee eeelesioslicnl forms ran, Ego A". Epi»cofUit 
CW. It lAck. and Ego JV. Dtcanut Ecd. lAch. where 
N. means JVbmen, intimating that the name is to 
there inserted. — Pegge's .Aionymiono. 

fFky ii chanting part of ihe Cathedral strvieef 

Because such woa the practice of the churches in 
the earlieet ascs of Cliistionity, anil wbb no doubt 
derived from the usages oftiie Jewish rimal. Intha 
reign of TheodoBius, towards the end of the finulb 
century, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, introduced 
into the churches of that place the Amhrosiou cban^ ' 
Dnj^ to rectify the practice of ecclesiasticel cbantiB 
which was then felling itito great confusion; andf 
Augustioc, when speaking of bis first entrance in 
the church there, offer his conversion, says, "the VMC 
flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled in my IwnL 
andtheaffeelion of piiily overflowed in sweet feorv^ 
joy." That sublime composition, the 7% Dtwn, k 
generally attributed to St. Ambrose, thouah the BoM^ 
dictine editors of his works do not describe it as Utj 
whilst by Cave and StiJlingfleet it is said to havi ' ~ 
composed by him in conjunction witli 9t- AuKttatiDflj 
and Usher ascribes it to Nicentius. The method W 
singing and chanting was, according to St EusebiWj 
first eBiabhsbed by Sl Ambrose at Antiocb, where hi 
had long resideiL 

ffhy do eomtptTSom turn their foci 
Ttpet^on of the creed? 

Itecauee of tlie ancient practice of the ebtoA 
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WOTBhippingtowardstheEast TliiB,BaT8Bounie,they 
did, ihal by so worahipping tljey might lift up their 
nindH to God, tcIio ia uulled the Light, uad tlie 
.Creator of Light ; therefore turning, says Si. Auatin, 
feces to the Eaat, from whence the day springs^ 
we might be reiniuded of turning to a more ex- 
Qt nature, namely, the Lord. As tJao, that na 
waa driven out o'f Pnradise, which is towards the 
Sast, he ought to look that wuy, which ia an emblem 
of his desire to return thither. Again, it was used when 
flieywere baptized: I hey first turned their fiicca to the 
West, and so renouncod Ihe Devil, and then to the 
East, and made tlieir covenant with Christ Lastly, 
*■*"""" of the ancient chiircli prayed that way, believing 
HIT Boriour would come to judgment from that 
quarter of the heavens, St. Damosccn asserting tliai 
when he ascended iuio Heaven, he was taken up 
'Sastward, and that hia disciplea worshipped in that wavj 
"J therefore chiefly it was, that ia the ancient churcJl 
' prayed with their faces to the East. 
elden likewise tmys, " 't is in the main allowed that 
Heathens did, in general, look towards the East, 
when they prayed, even from the eorlteat a^es of the 
world." The Rev. Mr. While, in his Hiitory qf 
jSUfioriu, in speaking of the church, says ; "I have all 
aifmg talked of liie East and West end, as if the 
tdlancel stood exactly true to those points of the com- 
but this is by no means the case, for the febric 
I much to the north of the east, that the four 
of the tower, and not tlie four sides, stand lothe 
rdinal points. The beat method of accounting 

deviation, seems to be, that the workmen, who 

'inobably were employed in tlie longest days, endea* 
Tored to set the chancela to tlie riaing of the Sim." 
ffky an aUari q/" IM htghtat enliquiiy ? 
Because of their early mention in Holy Writ, where 
is eud, that " Noah built an altar to the Lord." 
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ffhg Ktre ailara in the patriarchal timet gerten^y 
Auwfe Moclu of sdrae? 

Becauso liirge, maesi-ve, unhesni stnncs, were CI . 
Hidereil to be ejnliletiiatic of Uigulty atid power, the 
indefttigable Mr. Britton, in hia ArchUultHxit Ok- 
tiotKny, says: "In Ihe Celti<^, or Dniidicd terflpM 
there were altars; anii i( ia geDeruUy agreed, tMS 
flatslodejOearthe western pan of the inf 
Stoneheoffe, w-aa iisoil for tliat purpose, 
an conaiiJered to have been used as altars, by oo 
antiqiiariea." Li tlio early ages, altars were niadn 
wood, and were raostly Gjuall, plain, and poTt^ 
but, on the eslablislimeiit of Cliriatianity luider Ci»- 
stantme,stoue was used. Eraatnusmeniionsawioocln 
altar as remaining in his time at Canterbury Ca&O- 
drol; and Batieleyenumerates thirty-seven tmarabcm 
prior to the Reformation. In parish-ohurches 
were altars dediirated to different saluu ; that of J 
Iwth, in Surrey, had five besides the high ahar. 
qtieHiB were often made to provide csudlestickai scr 
lamps, and oil, for the different altars ; end, in 
parra of the country, a lax, called Lent ' ' 
levied to furnish wax for the same piiqiose. 

Wh»j M Iht communion-laliU also caiUd ihe aUatf 

Because plain communion-tables 
for ajtara in pariah chiu^hcs, on 

Queen Elizal>eth. Numerous entrii 

wardens' books, prove a strict compliance wiA 
queen's order. Thus, in those of SL Helen^ 
don, Berks, are these items : "An. 155». For 
down the alters, 20d."— " A n. 15G0. Pajde for 
ber and making the cammiiuiou-lable, its. For a 
pet for the communion-table, '2s, 8d. T'or paving Ai 
place where the altere stood, 2ii. Sd." 

Why « Ave-Maria Lane so cdled? 

Bcraiisc, in Popish times, test-wTitPrs and bead- 
makere dwelt there. 
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Wh^ t» Palemonta- Row so called $ 

Because llie stalionera or text-writers dwelt there, 
who wrote anJ sol J all bohs of books tlien in use, viz. 
Ai B, C, — with tlie Pateriioster, Ave, Creed, Graces, 
'.c. The bead-mruers were also called Paleruoster- 

Hkers. 

Why is ClerkenvieU lo cotUd? 

Because, arouud a well here, die parish-cferjtj of 
Zioudou assemhlcd iu former limes, to perfbna sacred 
>lay8. 

Why is tilt 4- tuerf at a mark 1 

Because Withered, king of Kent, tiist adopted the 

gD of the cross lor liis mark to hia grants, he being 
ae^mble to write his name. The majority of the 
nrouB who signed Magna Ctiarta, made their marks, 
,^eing ignorant of die Huii^iice of vrriting. 

Wh^ uas Itanan^ in Ike aevenUentk cetUiay frirf litllt 

—^■■ive to domcsltc auot/ment? 

secauae education then enjoined pedantic inannere, 

■eatlytotlieexcluaioDof ease and enjoyincni: learning 

H then, aa Aubrey describes it, downright pedauny. 

A picture of the means of education, oy the sams 

riler, in 1678, is worthy of quotation: — "The cott- 
and halnts of those tunes, were as siarcht as 
_)ir bands and square heards, and gravity was then 
|Bken for wisdom. Tiie doctors in those days were but 
old boys, when quibblea passed for wit, even in their 
■ermons. The gentry and citizens had hut little learn- 
Jng of any kind, and their way of breeding up their 
children was suitable to the resL They were as aevere 
to their children as their schoolmasters, — and their 
•ohoohnasters as masters of the house of ci 



Bland like mutes and fools bare- 
leaded before their parents ; and the daughters ^grown 
romen) were to stand at the cup-hoard side during the 



whole time of their proud mother's visit, unlen [i 
the fHahion wes) leave was desired forsooth, tbnt 
ciiahion shouJd bo given tiietn to koeel upon, broii^ 
ihem hy the eerving-mnn, oiler they had done euffi- 
cieut puDancc ia ataading. The boys (I mean Af 
young fRliowB) had their foreheads turned up nod 
BtifFened with spittle ; thoy were to staiid mamien^ 
forsooth, thus, their forctop ordered as before, with one 
hand at the bandHtring, and the other behind, tbf 
gentlewomen had prodigious fims, as is to be bbi~ ^ 
old picturps, like itiat instruinem wliicli is used to ( 
fealhers, and in it had a handle, at least half d yard 
long; with these the daughters were oflentinieB cor^ 
rected, (Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, rode die 
circuit with siieh a fan ; Sir Wtlljaio Dugdale told me 
he WHS an eyewitness of iL The Enrl of ManoheMer 
aleo used such a fan;) hut fathers and mothers alasbt 
th^ daughters in the time of their besom diwnpUn^ 
when they were perfect women. At Oxford, (and I 
beUeve at Cambridge) the rod vros frequently used In 
the tutors and deans ; and Dr. Potter, of Trim^ C<H- 
lege, I knew right well, whipt his pupil with hia swoBd'' 
by his side, when he caine to take his leave of lum te 
go to the inns of court." 

Why is U taxd that nvmring "cante in at Ox heiuti 
hut U ii going ovt at tke tail?" 

Because, at first, it prevailed among the nobili^ 
fentry; whereas, it ia now chiefly heard among the 
lower classes. 

ff^y are Iht low vulgar caUed gyvundlinga^ 

Because of their rcscmblanco to a groundling, or 
fish which keeps at the bottom of the water. 

Jfhy was the cwfew-btU so eaUed? 
Because it was rung by a law of William the Nor- 
man, si eight o'clock at night, that all persons ebookl 



then cover th^r lights and fires, {eowire fiu) and go 
to bed. The practice of thia cuslom, lo its full exteut, 
wears told, woBobservedonlf during that and the fol- 
toTring reign. Thus, the curfew is suppoaed to be of 
Komian origin ; but Heory maintaina that It was, at 
"^ "" period, used in different parts of Europe, asapre- 
ion against fires, then frcqueut end fatal from 
BO muDf houses being built of wood, Peshail, ia his 



B Bfaepe, reeemiiles a Dutch oven, and m aaid Co have 
of copper, ten inches high, sixteen inches wide, 
line inches deep ; the ashes were raited in a heap 
to the bacl< of the chimney, against which was placed 
the open port of the curfew, thus nearly excluding the 
wr, and extinguishing Che fire. Dr. Fegge, the anti- 
quaiion, conjectures the curfew to have been also a 
DontrivaDce for baking bread, &c. as well as a cover- 
ing for the fire. We may here mention, that Dutch 
ovcDs ore of classical antiqui^ ; and the resemblance 
between tlicm and the curfew is i^inst the conclusion 
Of itt Norman origin. The aserioed imposition of the 
eurfew custom, as a specimen of the Conqueror's rigid 
«way, therefore, merits hut little credence. Thomson 
' thus described this supposed act of tyranny : 



tfhy art btlU lolled in eoiM Lonihn parish^ at eight 

Because such wos thfi hour at which the ciirfew was 
generally rung; though it must be added, that the 
above custom has, in most instances, been settled by 
the qfecial legacy of some wealthy parishioner. 
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Wiy were Canlerbwry bells »o eaUedf 
Because ihcy were carried by pilgrima for iheir so- 
lace, and the pilgrimage to Caulerbury was tbe mosi 



Why aert bdU bapiiztd? 

Bemuse, thus Weased, they were endowed with 
great powers, allaying-, onbeingrung, all BtomiB,drir- 
mgawavevil Bpirits, &c. Thus, the hell belongiiif 
10 ihe cnurch of Holywell, waa cLristeaed in hoiunii 
of St- Winifrede. On the ceremony, all the goaaipi 
laid hold of the rope, t)eBlowing a name od the beb; 
and the priOBt, S|irinldiDg it with holy water, 
it in the name of tlie Father, &c. — PtnnanL 

The ascribed usea of bella are thus aet forth 
mookiah lines, u-analated by Fuller : 



PulfDjm frunga 
Balilnitii paagD 



Llelitning ind Itaander 



" Laudo Deum, venu 
deflinctoa plero, pesti 

ffky was the appi 
Toany large belU ? 

Beeauae tliey wert 
of that "Saint Ti 



1, plebem voco, congrego clerunii 

m fiigo, feSta decoro." 

Uaiion of " Zl)m" npplitd to at 



aptized " Thomas," in honour 
,>* {aa Fuller etylea him) Tho- 
i BeckeL Thus, Tom of Lincoln, and Oreat 
Torn, " the mighty Torn," of ChriHtchurch, Oxford. 

Why, m Ihe coUtgea at Oxford, does the BH^-dert 
buck at every room-door with a key, to waken the (fu- 
derUt in the morning, before he rirtga the tJiapd-btli t 
Becauae it is s vestige of an ancieat cuaCom befora 
ofbells, for convening religious asaembliei 






churcl]. Tliis iustniDient wan called, the 
It Signal Hud the Wukcuiog MalleL — Bingham. 

there dislinct InieUa, before the regular loU- 
4fui: of the btU, to denote whcUier it he for a man, iwmon, 
ttrchUdf 

Because it origiuated in tlie custom in riuging tlie 
wsinK belL fer wliicli we have substirutcd tolling ths 
lell oner deaili. Thus, Diiniud, who lived in the 
Ifvelfth century, teQa ub. " tliat belle must be tolled 
itwice for awoman, and thrice for a man ; if for a cier- 
'jgymau, ae many tiinea as be had orders ; and, at the 
eDncluaion, a peal on all the beUs, to distinguish the 
quality of the person for whom the people are to put 
Up their prayers. A bell, too, must be rung while the 
eorpae ie conducted to clmrch, and during the briug- 
*°ig it out of church to the grave." Mr. Brand Baj[8, 
this aeems to account for a custom siill preserved in 
le North of England, of making numeral dininciions 
kt the concluiion of this ceremony ; t. e. nine knells 
^r a man, six for a woman, and three fai a child, 
which are undoubtedly [he Testi^s of this ancient in- 
function of Popery." 

fffty u/aa there oHgimdly a high price for laUii^ the 
'Itlrgeat heU of the church f 

Because, exclusive of the ad<]itional lahoiu', super- 
atilion ascribed to italoiidersoundlhe proper^ of scar- 
mg evil spirits fiuther off, to be clear of its knell, by 
Vrnich tliepoor soul got so much more the start of 

'■' , Besides, bcin^ heard further off, it would like- 

procure the ilymg man a greater number of 
Wayere. This dislike of spirits lo belle is mentioned 
lathe Golden Legend, by Wynk'yn deWorde. — (^•ose. 
In onr times, great bells denote great age or rank. 
The gnai bdt (jfSt. Paul's, m London, U never lolle^l, 
except ol die deaths and funerals of membeis of tlie 



Royel Family, or of ihe blehope and lord moyon of 
LonitoD. It weighs four tnnn and a quarter, and has 
inscribed on it, " Richard Phelps made me, 1716," 
On similar ocnneions too, the bells are rung muffled, or 
in "dead peals;" as also on the death and fimeral of 
a bell-ringer. 

fhy art clocks mipposed to have been so eaUedJron 
the bcOs in them ? 

Because, id a. passage oF Bede, in King Alfred*! 
Saxon version, in rendering campana, he has need 
dugran, nliicli properly signifies a clock. Clock is the 
old Germao name for a bcU ; and hence, it is called 
in French, une cloche. There were no clonka ia Eae- 
land in Alfred's lime ; he ia said to have meaeured \m 
time by wax candles, marked with circular linea, to 
distinguish the hours.— EHir's Nbtes to Brand. 

Shakspeare has a pathetic mention of the bell of a 
clock in the soliloquy of the melancholy Richard II, 
in the dungeon of Pornfret caalle : — 



Why m-e btUs rung on oceoMona of rgoiemgaf 
Because, in times of Popery, this mark ofrespect 
WHS paid to emperors, bishops, and abbots, at ptaeea 
under their own jurisdiction; whence we seem tphavs 
derired the modem complmient of welcoming penom 
of consequence br a cheeriiil peal. 

The puta of a Itell are, the body, or carrel, the elas- 
per witlila, and the ear, or cannon, without, wben^f ' 
It is hung to a large beam of wood. Its usual mate- 
rial is B compound of iron and brass, called bell-metsL 
The thicknessofabell'sedgeia commonly one-fiiloenth 
of the diameter of the bottom, and its height iweln 
times ila thickness. The liell-founders or mokera hma 
a diapason or scale, by which ihey regulate the b. . 
ihicluiess, weight, and louc of the bells ; and it may ba 
Mimarked, that their sounds may be heard fiirther In 
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pidn or flat countries, than iu hilly placoa, stiil fiir- 
tter in ralleys ilinn in plaina. — Brillon.* 

"Bells," Bays Mr. Coleridge, "are the poor man's 
only music ; " and iu the ages of Merry Euglnnd, the 
fortiralfl of her calendar were welcomed with joyous 
peals in every porisb. In ehort, to bells we may as- 
cribe nearly all tlie effects attributed by Sir WUliara 
Temple to the power of music ; — " To raise joy and 
Crief, to give pleasure and pain, to give motions to tbe 
feet as well as to the heart, lo compose disturbed 
thouj^hts, and to asDiKt end heighten devotion itself." 
Quoting Morvcirs phrase for music too, they are " ihe 
osaic of the air." 

»Xy was the Piunne Belt so called? 
Because it was tolled ibr a person who was dying 
at is, pausing from life to death. In the " Adyertise- 
_ents for due Order, &c." 7th year of Clueen Eliza- 
beth, we find — " Item, that when a Christian bodie is 
poMsmg, that the bell be tolled, and that the curate 
I speci^e called for to comforte the eicke person ; 
id afier the time of hia passinge, to ring no more hut 
IS sborte peole; and one before ihe buriall, and an- 
ixher shorte peale aflor tbe buriall." Sbakspeare ol- 
ludes to this custom : — 

Hriten If. Pan a. 
Mr. Douce thinks the Passing-Bell was originally 
[tended to drive away any demon that might seek to 
" possession of the aoiii of tbe deceased, on wbicb 
mt it was sometimes called the Sovl-BdL We 
scarcely Bd<l, this must have t>een one of the ut- 
extravagances of Popery ; hut old engravings of 
a waiting in the chamber of the dying man lo 
tidioin tbe priest is administering extreme unction — 
urant the above inference. Mi. Ellis, in his notea 
• In Soulti America, bella aie not unfiequenily made oTtUvu. 




to Brand, quotes Wlienlley's apology tor our 
this ceremoDj : " Our Church," Hays he, " 

of the aainta in foniier agca, calls on the , _ 

others who are at liund, to assist liitir brother in 
last extremity. In ortitir la this, sho iliretts, that wl 
any one is passing out of tliis life, u l)el) should 
tolled," &c. MencctheproTerbmeutiouedbyBede: 
When ttiB boll be^iu to Kd], 

and the £>llowing couplet, to be found in Ray ; — 

Dr. Zouch considers the pasang-bell to have been 
the origin of praying for ibe dead. 

Pennant enumerates tlio mode of ringing tliis bell; 
" The canon allon^ one short peal after dealli, one be- 
fore the funeral, and one other after the &DenJ. "" 
second is still in use, anil is a single hell solei 
toUed. The third is a merry peal, rung at the ret, 
of the relations ; as il^ Scytliian-like they rejoieeil Ij 
the escape of the deported out of tliis troublcMitM 

Whtf u .SI. SqnUckre'g Bdt loUed im Vie eve b^fiin 
and during the execution of cniniitals al JVhegaU t 

Because a legacy was bequeathed to that parish, « 
condition, that "after the several Sessioiw or London 
when the prisoners romrun in the gaoie as ci 
men to death, expecting eseculion on th« 
following; theclarke (that is,theparBon) of thecl 
should come in the night time, and Ukevrise i.. _„ 
morning, to the window of the prison where tbey ta 
and there ringing certain tolls wiiJi a hand-bco), H 
doth put them in mind of their present condition, &(v* 
He was likewise to toll the same hell, and pray t '" 
ibe criminals in the cart in the morning. The ; " 
by whom this legacy (£50.) was left, was a i 

twior, and the beadle of his company was it . 

the conditions of the bequest were conipUed with, TIm 
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'fluty baa, however, been transferred from tlie clergy- 

Vion to thebeHrnon, it being a very ancient FuHtoiii 

fi>r the latter, on llic night previous lo an execution, to 

under Newgnlc, ond boring rung his bell, repeat 

-■ versee, as a friendly admonition to the wretched 

em:— 

ThBl you tefore Ih' Almlghly muBl oppeiu. ' 

Tlial yaa mnj noI I' sMraul lUinii be »nt. 
And nhen SI. SBpulcbH'i beU lomomiw toUa, 

>a.f IVftatn't 

We leam this from Stowe, and an old work, the At- 
wmiU ttf J^ewgaU. The whole ceremony is, faowever, 
K>w commuted to the civening and morning tolling of 
'^~ belL 

FAy irare belts formtrly rune during Ihunder-stormt? 
lecause they were beiieyeiTto make the storm cease, 
"jnirifie the aire." Aubrey says, "when it thmi- 
^ and lightened, they did ring St. Adelin's bell, at 
lesbuty Abbey."* 

. W^ u ioatdmig tcith the dead calUd, in the tuirtk 
■f E^land, tiie Lake ffake'} 

Because it is plainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
fie or Lice, a corpse, and Wacce, a wake, vigiL or 
ralcfaing. This consiBtB of Bitting by the corpse frtnu 
he time of death till its exportation to the graye, either 
n the hoBBB, or in the ebiurch itselfi In Scotland, Ihqr 

e called Like Wakes, which ancient cuBtoiu, Dr. 



Sahui 



Fa gnscMinl u bcUa in Ei 



e ■uuDd of thlE twil m 



Ihu umuEiiur, at lbs mtpmenl of oioiutLng Uwlr linrrid deilp, 
llietd tliBirliBiid ullui Knod oTUie nwwi, and after npeallng 
babllnul praysr, taaTe peipetraud Uieir dlsboUca] puipoM.— 



60 KHOWLEPOE FOR THE PEOFLl 

JamieBOD says, " moEt probolily originated &om a idllf 
supeTBtiiion wiili respect to the dun^r of a corpse btditf 

parried offbyeome of tlieagenls of tlie inviBiWe worf^ 
or exposed to tlie ominous liliertics of linite aniina]a> 
But, in itacif, it is c.crtaiuly a. decent ond proper ou; 
because of the posailiiliiy of the person conaidered u 
dead bein^ only in a swoon." In Wales a Mini' " 
ceremony is perfbrmed, with an illumiiiDtion by et 
dies. An Irish vinkc hns been best described by tbo 
^phic pen of Miss Edgworth: "At night the Dodj 
a waked ; that is to my, all the friende and neigbbonn 
of the deceased collect in a bam or stable, where Ha 
corpse is laid upon somn boards, or an unhinged door, 
Supported upon stools, tbe face exposed, the restofdie 
body covered with a white sheet. Round the boifyue 
stuck, in brass candlesticks, whichhave been borrowed 
perhaps at five miles distance, as many candles as tbi 

Kor person can beg or borrow, observing alwnya V 
ve an odd number. Pipes and tobacco are first ffis- 
tributed, and then, according to the abllily of the di»- 
ceaaed,coke8Bnd8le, ond sometimes whisky, a " '-"^^ 
to the company. After a Jit of imivRrsal eorre 
the comfort of an universal dram," a very lively w 
ensues. Indeed, Mias Eiljpvorth tells ua "it is 
that more matches are made at wakes than at V 
dings," which reminds one of Swift's note of then 
riest focBs being often seen in mourn 
Wakes among the Irish poor are by no m 
mon in London, where they soon pass fi^jm g 
gay. The candles are of the liner description, 
moulds, and they have similar enlight«mientB ■ 
Easter, Christmas, &c. 

Wki/ v!fre the cats of the lieuse locked v,p, aa aooti a 
onw person died Iherein ? 

Because they might be kept from making an^ 
depredations upon the corpse, which it is knonn tlwj 
would do, if not prevented. — Eflis's Ali/at to Bra ' 
All tJie looking-glasses were likewise locked up oi 
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This is bIbo conimOD in France, and is thus 

._,ilajned by a Frencli antiquary : " The individual 
I|aa disappeared ; lie is i^airied to the bosom of the 
beat family; he will not appear again oaeortli. Thus, 
ma portrait, the glosses which represent only his mor- 
tal renutina, become useless, when the soul which anU 
mated them is no louger among us. For (he seme 
that the glasses are veiled, many persons, par- 
dimlariy the Jews, empty all tlie water from tlie vesaela 
•■ the house ; and ilie country peoplfi in France oaalgn 
a motive for doing' so, that Uipy are aihtid the soul, 
departing from tEe body, wiD be drowned while 
waabiDg itself in the water! The pendulums of clocks 
«rea}so taken oET, or stopped, becaiiae the last hour has 
Bounded, time no Inn^r exists for him who haa been 
Btruck by the hand ot death ; he enters into eternity, 
and fiir him' the hours cease to be marked '. " 
ffTa/ are '' corpse coinfl&j" so caSed in Wtdesi 
Because they are liglita superstitiously said to veer 
towards the church-yard, which Ihev enter, hover round 
the spot where the person whose death they intimate 
wilt be buried, and disappear. They vary in brilliancy 
and size, according to the person whose doom it is to 
leave the world : thus, an in&nt's would not be larger 
than the flame of a common candle, whilst a man's ia 
proportionally larger. The colour is said to be a sul- 
phtireous blue, or red, and when any one observes them 
u>proacb, if be does not move aside, he will be struck 
down by their force. If they are seen to stop, the corpse 



wo candles 

is also said, 

it has passed 



rinfiy be requisite to add, that ... . . . 

[ UB acluaJly current to iliis day in Wales, 
"ma collection of Cambrian SupersHik 



Inil B few months siiice. Tbe author says these Jiffhti 
must DOt be confounded with the WUI o' the wW>, 
and DtlrihuieB their Bppeariuicc to " a liishop of Sl 
David's, a martyr, who, in olden dayB, wliilst buniiiiR 
preyed that they might be seeu in Wales (some say in 
Jiis diocese oufy) before a person's death, that they 
might testify he had died amartyr; and in many pttta 
of North Wales, the people ore almust distracted when 
they see them, as it is not known whose death thej 

Whj, on the decease of any wtalOiy person, vxre Ok 
jriendg and neighboiirs invited to dinner on the dtq qjf 
tTiUrmenif 

Because, originally a solemn festival wits made 
the lime of nubUcly exposing the corpse, to exculpata 
the heir, and those entitled to the poasessions of the 
deceased, from fines and mulcts to tlia lord of theuift- 
nor, and from all aceitsation of having used violence; 
BO that the persons then convoked, might avouch Aal 
the person died fuirly, and without Buffering any per- 
sonal injury. The dead were thus exhibited By aneiellt 
nations, and perhaps the custom was introduced here 
by the Romans. — Hutcliinson's mstori/ of AorMuni' 
hcrland. 

Feasting seems to have been a general accomni 

meot orsujiplcmeut to a funeral. In SCrype's eaitioa 
of Stowe's London, we read from a poi'ish register, that 
one " Margaret Atkinson, widow, by her wiU, OctobO' 
18, 1544, orders, that the next Sunday after her burinl 
there be provided two dozen of bread, a kilderkin of 
ale, two gammons of bacon, three shoulders of muttony 
ttnd two couples of rabbits ; dealring all (he parish, as 
well rich as poor, to take part thereof; and a table ta 
be set in the midst of the chturb, &c." And in the 
minute-book of the Antiquarian Society, 1735, we reaA, 
in an account of a Highland Lord's funeral, " after the 
body is interred, a himdred black cattle, and tvi 
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hundred sheep, htb killed, for the entertainment 
of the conipany." 

Whj did Ikt keaiherut JoUow iht corpse to the gravt t 

Because it presented to them what would shortly 

fellow, how tliey themselves should be so carried out, 

to be deposited in the ground. Christians observe the 

custom for the very some reason ; and, as this form of 

SDcession is an emblem of our dying shortly alter our 
end, so the carrying of ivy in our hands, sprigs of 
hurel, Hwcmary, or other evergreens, is an omblem of 
the bouI'b immortality. 

Of theee plants, rosemary was most common ; and 
die paatond poets frequently refer to its use. Gay, in 
% ffirge, saya — 

WBlSdiBinUJy the puion walk'd bcCiin. ' 
An old dramatiBt, Cartwright says — 



Hisson, 111 um 
'-ta ia ready to 



Triads, says, when the funeral pro- 

)set out, "a servant presents the coin- 



tMBMoniareaay to set out, "a servant presents tne com- 
pany with sprigs of rosemarj- ; every one takea a sprig, 
and carries it In his hand till the body is put into the 
srave, at which time they tdl throw in their sprigs after 
il." In Shirley's Wedding, yew, bays, and rosemary, 
are thtis mentioned : — 



fFla/ art so many ttone eoffini found in Ihis kingdom 9 
Because it is supposed that formerly all persons of 

rank and fortime were buried in that manner. — Gent. 

Mag. 

The Sarcopjiogua, which is a Greek word, but adopt' 



ed by the Latiim, and signifies a coffin or grare, hu 
its name from q cerlain property wliich ihe stone u 
said to have had, of conHuiaing the dead body in a Ibh 
daja.— /•/my, JVrU. HiO. 

ff^ are aptars, ghiddt, fye, lometimes Jbutid in Ihe 
btiriai-jilacea of ancient heroet ? 

Because it was customary to bury these martial in- 
Btruments with the ownerBj if the hero was the last of 
the family ; otherwise, their armour waa bequeathed 
t0 their sons, to be kept in the hall from generation to 
generation. 

Again, it was probably believed, that the dead de- 
lighted in those things which hod pleased them when 
they were alive, and that the disembodied spirit re- 
tained the inclinations and affections of mortality.— 
Ptdgrave. 

Wkg teas thepraetice of bvming the dead, general » 
ancient Greece f 

Because HeracUtns taught that fire was the predo- 
minant principle in the hmnan &bric; and that, theie- 
ibre, by the reduction of the body to its first princi- 
plea, their purity and jneorniptibiiity were better pre- 
earved. Another opinion was, that by burning the 
body, all rage and malice, the general isBuee of haired 
and enmity, which often surround their object, i 
checked and prevented. 

Sir Thomas Brown concludes a very learned ^saer- 
totion upon the fuueral customs of the Greeks, the 
Romans, the EgyptisjiB, the Jews, the Danes, &c. in 
fevDur of cremaHon, or burning; "for," says he, """ 
be knaved out of our graves, to have our ^ulla ma 
drinking bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
deUght and sport our enemies, are tragical aboniit 
tions escaped in burning burials." This species of 
interment is called Um Burial, from ^e ashes being 
collected, and placed in a votive um. The hearts of 
royal and noble persons are, in these limes, preserved 



ttod toried in uroa: that of Lord Byron was thus 
coDTeyed to England, and placed upon his coffin iu 
ibe vault. 

Wty hot buryiftg in ckmrkea become so ^enei-oZ? 

Because persocB of reputed sanctity were first placed 
.titere: founders oiid patroua, and other great names 
""" " 1 to creep aancar as they could to the fahric, and 
ire laid in the porch, or in the entry of the cloisters, 
or in the cioieter itself, liefore the chapter-house door, 
if in the chapter-house, or in tlie sacristy. Some- 
'timee the bodie« were deposited in the wall, fitst on 
Ae outBide, and then in the inside, of tlio walL In 
JtroeesB of time, they began to erect aialea, and to bury 
>vand estoblisli chantries in (hem; ailer which, they 
nade free with tlie body of the church ; and lastly, 
&nt chiefly since the Reformation, except in the caaee 
tlf sanctity above-mentioned, they had recouree to the 
■chanceL — Geni. Mag. 

Why have hovr-glasaa httn fmmd in cqffins vriik Ike 
Uadt 

Because it was an ancient custom to put an hour-glaea 
|ua the cofiiD,as an emblem of the sand of Ufe being 
QUt: others conjecture, that little hour-glasaeB 
anciently given at (iinerals, like rosemary, and 
Iv the friends of the dead put into the coniD, or 
Uirown into the grave. 

Whj were aomefurural garlands tailed ^ depository ? " 

Because they were carried solemnly licforc the 
Corpse bv two maids, and afterwards hung up in the 
church, m memorial of the deceased. 

ff%y were garianda auhatqaently placed upon the coffin 
in Ok grave f 

Because they were considered imbeconiing decora- 
tions for the church, and were not allowed to be hung 
up there. This chntigo was introduced with the last 
eeutury. 



JHo/ if U eualontary in Kv%e placet to sing psalms al 

Because such was tlie practice in the primitive 
church. Mr. Gough quotes Macrohiua, who aasigns 
as a reason, thot it implied the bouI's return to "' 
origin of harmony, or heaven. 

Why it a bvriai also ralleil a faneral ? 

Because of its origin from Fama, (Lat.) fcamj\m»t 
occeim, OT funalia,/unaict ctrti, cere* Ja^et, vd « ' 
to, torched, candlcH, or tapers, origioallymajie of f 
ropes or cords, [/unes vd funiciUi) covered with was or 
tallow. We quote these roots to show, that all funeral* 
amone' the latins or Romans used to be performed by 
torchhght. 

fVliy vxrt persont formerhj bmied urUh the hwning 
ofUmhaf 

Because it was very honourable; and to have a 
great many was a special iiinrk of esteem in the peram 
who made the funeral to the deceased. Thus, by the 
wUI of Wiliiam do Mnnlnciile, Earl of Saliebunr, 
executed April 3!), 1398, twenty-four poor people, 
clothed in black sowns and ri'd bood^ are ordered to 
attend the liincnu, each carrying a lighted torch of 
eight pounds weight. After theservicu, it was custom- 
ary for the rdationa to extinguish their flambeaux in 
the earth, with which the corpse was to be covered. 

Dr. Pegge, commenting upon a record of this cus- 
tom, date 1460, says : "Little was to he done in these 
agesofgrosspopcryvritJiout light. These torches coal 
li. 8d apiece ; but we lind tbeui of various sizes and 
prices. The churchwardens appear to have protdded 
them, and, consequently, they were an article of profit 
to the church. The torches, it is conceived, we« 
made of wax ; and, in ordinary cases, were let out by 
the church, and charged to the party, according to dur 
consumption at the moment. Tliis appears in "Hm 
York churchwarden's accompts, where was is charged." 
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IFIhI aljvnerats, are wine and cake givRn mno'ng the 
rteft, and alt among the poor ? 

Bectkuae an entertainiiient or wiipppr inatie pan of a 
fluwral amODg the Greeks and Romans: Cicero calls 
^ Cireumpolaiio, or driukmc round. 

Hiason, in his Travels in England, udAot 'Fune- 
IbIb,' says ; " Before tbey set out, and after the; return, 
if IB iisual to present Uie guests either with red or 
«^te -wine, boiled witli siignr and cinnamon or some 
mch liquor. EvBryonodriukstwoorlhreeciips. But- 
fcr, the keeper of a tavern, (the Croion and Sceptre, in 
Sl MsrtiD's-atreet) told me that there was a tim of 
■SBd Fort wine drunk at his wife'e buriaJ, besides muUed 
frtiite wine. Note — no men ever go to women's bu- 
nab, nor the women to men's, so that there irere nona 
Sut women at iti(^ drinking of ButleHa wjne." Burnt 
^laret and diet bread were also used on tbese oeca- 

fPla are/uneral cnterlainmenis cimmdered of very old 

Because Cecropa is said to have instituted them for 
the purpose of renewing decayed fHendship among old 
fiiende, &lc. 

Why do Vie Irish, howl at fantnds ? 

Because Ihe Romans formerly did so at llie decease 
of their friends, they hoping thus to awaken the Boul, 
which they supposed iiiigbt lie inactive. 

Why waa it formerly cugloman/ to kiU a cow at on 
hithjimeroli 

Because of a Canon taken from an Irish Synod ; — 
Every dead body has in its own right, a cow, and a 
faorse, and a garment, end the furniture of his bed: 
nor sball any of them be pdid in satis&ction of hil 
debts, becauBB they arc, us it were, peculiar to bis 
body. 

Why were yew-trees ancieiUly plaiiltd in church- 

rdsi 
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^dimpmj^ 



Because in timas wlicii ii wait coiiHidercd ir , 
that the churclics Biiould, at certain seutuins, be adorned 
with evergreens ; and when, in eirow liraacLea in As 
WBf , and to scatter hcrtu onii flowers iuto the grare^ 
were pmctiaed as religious rites, it was " liehovable and 
coDTeuient for the service of the church," thni evorjr 
churchyard should contain at least one yew-tree. Se- 
veral reasons ma; be assigned (or giving this tree a 
t reference to every other evergreen. It is very hardy, 
mg-lived, Bod produees brunches in abuudance, ho 
low na to be aJwuys within reach of the hand ; and al 
last it affords a beautifiii wood for flimiture. It ap- 
pears, that not only were trees, but also flowers fcr- 
merly common in churchyards for ceremonies. Thus, 
in the will of King Henry VI, there m the following 
item : " tlie space between the wall of the church and 
the wall of iJie cloyster, shall eonteyne 38 ieete, wUi 
left for to sett in ceilaine trees and Bowers, behovatde 
and convenient for the custom of the same church" 

Mr. Brand and Mr. Eilla note nearly a dozen pages 
upton the planting of yew trees in churchyards ; but 
neither of the reasons tliere adduced, appears ti 
more powerliil than the &ctof the yew being a co 
crated tree in the ancient laws of Wales ; wherefore, 
and by its natural somhre flmoas, it would readily be 
admitted into our cemeteries. In these records, 



Sir Thomas Brown conjectures, from its perpetual 
vprdure, the yew was used as an emblem of the resur- 
rection ; and tells uh, that "the ancient funeral pyre 
consisted of sweet fiiell, cypresne, firre, larix,^«wc,and 
trees perpetually verdant." 

The tises and properties of the yew have been e_ _ 
jnously illustrated ny tfio jioclH, Virgil calls it tbs' 
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j/ea, — aud Dryden, the mourner yea. Sbak- 
[laa numeroUH aUuBioiia; "alipa of yew,"aiid 
cbutchyard yew," occur in the mystical ritea alJUac- 
fA; and the custom of " Bticking yew io the shroud," 
1 mentioned in a song in Tieeljlh A%W, thuB : 



Ply 



y »w»yX^^-y. "Aain; 



III my btuk coffin [ 



r HWcet, 



Here Mr. Ellia reminds the reader, that In wbatevv 
-OOUntTy Shakspeare lays tJie scene of his drama, be 
jbUovra the coaCunie of liia own. A credible person, 
vas bom and l>rouglit up in a village in SuHblk, 
nJormed Mr. Ellis, in 1813, that when he was a bojj 
customary there to cut sprigs and bougha of 
yew-trees to strew on graves, &c. 
• We conclude wicli an exquisite Love Lament, trora 
Beaumont and FloiRlier's Maui's Tragedy. 



Llgblly, gentle Eanfi. 

Why has Ikt yew been called " diyuhie falal? " [Shak- 

" 1 llie leaves of the yew are poisoD, and the 

employed Ibr iiiakui); instnuuenta of death, 

bows. (See SporU and Pastinm, p. 31 : Part VI.) 

Why teat ei/prtti tiatd by the hmthena? 

Because, being once cut, ey[>ress will never flourish 
nor grow again ; and is thua an emblem of dying for 
ever ; but inEtctul of thai, tbo ancient Chri^tiatis used 






other plants and deposited them under the corpw'it 
the grave, to alguily tliet they who die In Chnsl, do 
not ceaae to live ; for, tiioj ' --■>■■ 



tna/ uwe Iht bodiff of Ihe aneitnt» preservtd bg em- 
balming 9 

Because they were kept with an antiseptic powder, 
composed of two parts of camphor, ono of reain, one 
of mtrc, and a Bprinkliog of roHe-water and lavender. 

IfAif u an embalmed body caUed a nJiiamyJ 

Because of its origin &oin the Egyptian word mUin, 
wax, which is ueed in enibahning. The custom of 
embalming', originated in a vanity omongHl the Egypt- 
ions of being considered immona]. 

tna/ is a pompous landi called a vutusoleumf 

Because tho name was first given to a stately n. 
ment erected by his queen, Aneinii!ia,to lierhuaband, 
Mausolijs, King of Caria. 

Why in ihe primitive Christian Church 
officers placed <d Vie head of dereased vv 

Because virginity was honoured, out i 
most likely to the Vii^n-Mother, with almoai divine 
adoration, and there is litlle doubt, but lliat the origin 
of Nunneries is closely connected with that of die 
Virgin garland. 

These garlands or crowns, were moat artificinlly 
wrouglit in fillagree work, with gold and siiver win^ 
in resemblance of myrtle, witli which plant the fUne- 
brial garlands of the oncienta were always compowd, 
whose leovPS were fastened to hoops of larger ' '^ 
Wire, and they were lined irlili cloth of""' — ' 
Repertory. 

The elegant pen of Misa Anna Seward infbrnffl n^ 
date 17!t3, that the ancient custom of hanging 4 
garland of roses made of writing-paper, and a ^tar Ot 
while gloves, over the pew of the unmarried 




rboffied in Chnflnwcr of their age, prevailed to [hat day 
jln the village oC E^tun, (in Derbyshire) and in iDoat 
Other viUagea and hltle lowna of the Peak. Gay thus 
aDudes to IhexB garlands :—- 



Wh}i was the leledion of f outers, and the mnnner of 
arranging thtm inlo gartands a peciUiw art among the 

Becuise the females communicated their sentiments 
to tlieir lovers by a garland, as the orienlitl ualions of 
the present day communicate a love letter, in a bouqueL 
It was Dot only the colours, but also the colour of each 
flower, that governed this symbolical language. 

Why were ckurcla/ardii _first iucd for initrmtnl 9 

Because of the supei^ltioua dread of the living. 
Mr. Strutt tells us that before the time ofCliristiBDiiy, 
it was unlawful to bury the dead within the cities, but 
titey used to cany them out mto the fields, and tliere 
deposit them. Tcuvarils the end of ilio sixth century, 
Augiistine obtained of King Etlielben, a temple of 
idols, (where the king used to worBlii|i before his con- 
version) and mode a burying-place of if ; but St. 
Cuthbert afterwards obtained leave to have yards 
annexed to the churches, proper Ibr the reception of 
the dead.* 

tfhf teat Iherc formerly a tiiperilitwvs ohjeclion to 
burial in the chuTchyard north of the church? 

Because that quarter was 1)elieved to l>o appro- 
priated for the interment of unbaptized infants, of 



t*M^ «nd » veiy pn>|:ec coniJdenllnn of (ho public hnrUl. Ws 
^■ayud Uiftt pablic »fflBLQrJ«bavBainndy beQaen^Lisbed BtUr^ 
niool ind Blsewbnra. 



mlcated, aud tfant bnve been i 
imd of suicidcB. TbeRev. Gilbert Wliile,ofS«lbome, 
complaius of tbe crowded stule of the cfaurchyord 
there: "at the tast end are a few graves; yet ooae 
till very lately ou tbc uurtb aide;" tbe south -wea 
eenerally preferred. In Ireland, the noith was tefmed 
the wroDg side of the cbiircU- 

Ifkv are Jlat lianca laid over the gravet 
and chaTch/ards ? 

Because! thnt was tbe pmctice id rery tuicient times, 
sssppearsfromlbe wrkingsof Cicerouidotbers. Mr. 
Gough tells us that "it is ibe cuatoui at this day all 
over Wales to atrcw the grayes, both within and wilb- 
out the church, with green herbs, bnutchee of box, 
flowera, rushes, and flags, tor one year; after which 
such Bs can afiard it lay down a atone. 

Why teere gnaiea onginaUy ftnced toilA osiers, fye. 

Because tlicy might be protected from beaats who 
were allowed to graze in the churchyard. Gay eaya: 
With wicker rods wo ftneM her UHnb uuund, 

Leat liernfw prave I he paraea^B cnLile rue^ 
For botb hla horse and cnw Uie cbiucbyard snK- 

&kii am JlowfTS formerly slremed laviUagtJmtavUf 
Because such was a custom of the ancient chturcb, 

and was observed among the heatheoB. Anchisea 

grieving for Morcellus, makes him aay :- 
Full caniatera nf fraiTniit lillea brhiE, 



Thla eift which 



. era hl8 budy Hrnw, 
to Uiflir children "^j^^ 

In Wales, thia custom of strewing the graves, as 
well as filling the bed, the coffin, and the ruotn, ia 
observed to thia day. We remember nitnesBmg the 
latter rite, at Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, in 
1809, where a young boy dying at acbool, the body 
and the open coffin, as well as &e room in which a 
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ctrmons 

placed, were decorated with flowers, and the 
■chool-ftllows or tJie lieceBsed, upwards of 100 m 
numlwr, were admitted to view the mournful scene. 

Of this custom there are many poetical notices. 

SfaakBpeare, in Romeo and Jatitt, mtdces Friar 
Laurence sa; : — 



ir Thoi 



s Overbury concludes tis character of 



to have store of flowerestucke U}iOD her windingsheeL' 
Agun, Shakspeare's Arviragus, in Cymbdiat 

Whnn iqinmer lasia, Md I U™lie™Tf'S=le. 



olthybr 



Yea. Br 



And at Ophelia's interment in Hamlet, {"that 
of ShakBpeare'H which appeera to have most ' 
English hearts,"*) 



'.^.S^l 



HHldi,— vid ben amw Tialeu. 

That excellent man, Jeremy Taylor, says, " Tliough 
lahould like a dry death, yet I should not iike a dry 



lowers into s Ringing mctnoty, or a fair rebCflftd.^ 
The piutia Jnliu Evelya ilIbd H.*iyB, " We ndsm tboir 
gTa?es witb Howcrs imd redoleut plonu, just EniUema 
of the Ulb of niatx, which has betii compurcd iu Holy 
ScxipRireB to ihuac fadiDg lieauties, whose roots being 
buried in disiionour, rise agnin iu glory."* 

ffhy waa the roae a favoured ^flowerf 

Because ii is diaiiuctly specified in the encioat rite; 
indeed, ihe Greeks and Roiuhub often, in their wiUe, 
directed rows 10 t)c strewed and planted on their grave^ 
ai speri^ed hy an old inscriiitiou at Raveaiitt, and 
anoffier at Milan. It is also ojluded to by ProperguB 
and Anaereon. 

Lord BjTtin, to a letter from Bologna, dnled June 7, 
1819, makea the ii>llowiuE [joBtcript: — "Ilete, as iit 
Greece, they strew flowers on the tombs : I saw a quan- 
tity of rose-leaves and entire roses scattered over the 
graTesal Ferrara. It has tlie most ploasing effect you 
can imagine." 

RoHB-trees on gravea were not rare in England. 
Caradenj in his Bi-tiannia, Ha}ra, at Ockley, in Surrey, 
a few miles from Dorking, " is a certain custom, ob- 
served time out of mind, of planting rosti-treeB on tbs 
Kvea, especially by the young men and maidena who 
e lost their loves : so tlint the churchyard is iioir 
(iill of ihem." Aubrey ohserveB of the same places — 
"in tlie chttrcbyard are many red rose-treea, planted 
among the graveB, which have been there beyondman*a 
memory. The sweetheart (male or female) ' 
roses at the head of the grave of the lovei ' " " 



Ibelc DsvsB ^ Biid treahen wllUjiaLatiaf dUTerent EiilDuntlwcli 
tan of thftir epitapba i thht Ihcy conatder nri Imperious doty, u 
eordinglf perlDrm lite teninaay witli Eoocb BoJenmtly. 



CUBIOCB CCSTOMa. 

a Diuil that loal her dear twenty years Bince, yearly 
hath the grave new tiirfud, and coutiniieH yd unmar- 
. ried." Erelyn, whose authority for this custom we 
have juBt quoted, lived at Wottoii-plaee, about four 
miles distant from Ockley.and thus testifies ilH obsei^ 
ranee there. Oftherose besays,''this sweet flower, 
borne on a brauch eet with thorns, and accompanied 
with the lily, are netunil hieroglypliice of our liigitive, 
iimbratile, anxioue, and transiioiy life, which, makinc 
BO fair a show for a time, is yet not without thorns and 
crosaes." At Ockley, he adds, " the maidons yearly 
planted and decked the graves of tlieirdefiuci Bweet- 
leans with rose-bushes." — See his Splva, 

Within a few miles of Londoo, that emporium of 
in, at Barnes, oo the hanks of the Thames, is an tn- 
lereMing observance of this rite. On the south wall of 
the church is a tablet, enclosed by pales, with rose- 
trees planted on each side of iL Tliis tablet is to the 
memory of Edward Rose, citizen of London, who died 
'□ 1653, and left £30 to the poor of Barnes, for the 
purchase of an acre of land, ou condition that the palea 
should be kept up, and the rose-treee preserved. What 
amiable eccentricity ! 

In Wales, we read, the white rose is always planted 
on a virgin's tomb : the red rose is appropriated to the 
grave of any one diiitinguished fiir benevolence of 
character. 

fFh) are evtrgretns tUao planted <m thu gravw i 

Because they may Bujpplvtheplaceof flowers which 
have been merely stuck in the ground at the time of the 
fimeral, and which soon drooped, and perished. The 
cliurchjard of Britton Ferry lias been king noted for 
the luxuriance of the evergreens which overshadow 
the tombHtofies, 

Flowers, however, appear to have been the favourite 
tributes of joy and grief. 

With what touching truth has it been said there 'a 
G1«T in Uia gnua, aad iplindoui In lbs flowar,— 






the emblematical employment of fla% 
of the world smply testify, Amiong tlie aiicienl^ 
acooniing to Pliny, floivera wera uaaf Bymbdlical of 
^niiig ; and upon many medals which represent this 
Lappy season of the year, Ijy four children or gemi, 
that of spriiig always curries a basket filled with 
fioneis. Hone is olao fi^ired by the ancient mtiea 
end poets holding u flower la Iter hand. Venus ia some- 
times BO represented, or crowned with a garland of 
flowers. Per^onsconveyin^gn.cidnewscrowncdtfaeia' 
selves ako with flowers to indicate the happy tJdingH 
of which they were the beurerB. They oust flowers ia 
the paths of those whom they would honour, bb we 
have shown to be still tlie custom on coronation^ in 
nian'iageB, and in loveis ornamenting with featooiiB 
and garlands the houses of their mistreBses. Tbev 
were also carried in the Floralio, as is our custoin stiU 
on May Bay. They crowned with flowers thevictimB 
which were led to sacriflce ; and they decorated the 
tombs of their beloved and honoured hindred with 
flowers, which they renewed on the anniverBary of 
their departure fi^m ibis world, as is still the custom 
in Catholic countries. Flowers also among the an- 
cients contributed to the jayousness of the banquets 
The revellers wore chapleiH or crowns of flowers upon 
their heads and round their necks; tlie perfumes of 
which were not only agreeable, but reckoned antidotes 
to infection. 

Among the early christians, flowers were represent- 
ed symboUcally ae repreeenting gifls of the Holy SpiiiL 
On this account it was, (bat at the feast of FentecoM 
or Whitatuitide, the priests cast flowers from the upp^ 
rnqbulaiories of their ciiurches, upon tbe eongregatioa 
of the feithflil assembled in the nave below ; a custom 
which ia still continued in Catholic countries, with tbe 
decoration of the rhiirches, with flowers aeco 
the season, whicb is observed also in many 
- Protestant churches. Flowers were also held by C*- 



ccRioua cwsTOMB. 



ofthe 
I J iDHiiy representationB of which 
the works of Buonorotti. 

LetU called Jtoit 



Christi 

ffhg teas the fourtk Sunday 



1 

e early | 



Because the Pope, on this day, carried a golden roae 
in hia hand, which ho exhihited on hia way to wid 

Why was it luwd wi& lovers to place a rose in the 

Becauaa it implied, "Hears oil and say nothing." 
— Burton's Amdomy of MdaiKholy. — At Kiriling, in 
Camhrideeahire, is a juvenile potlmt of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with n red rose sticking in her ear. 

Tlie rose, as an emhlem of love and friendsliip, hu 
been the queen-flower of lyric poets. Who can forget 
ihe hast Rase of Summer, by Moore 5 but more espe- 
cially the mournful minstrelay of the last stanza: 



Oh! KhD would liilialiit 



I -Vubutn- 



Why woi il euslomaru to gather a 

Because it was siiperstitiouely ass 

loitie of a husband or *vifo. This ( 

Sruidical timea, is tliiia mentioned ii 

No. 50:— "Our maid Betty tells n 

backwftrdB, without speaking a word, 

upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, ana Keep u 

clean sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christ- 

I Da^, it will be as fresh as in June ; and if I then 

Aick it m my bosom, he that ia to be my husband will 



iciatcd with the 
istom, a relic of 
the CojHwisewr, 
e, that if 1 go 
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come and take it oul" We heai'd the condition dif- 
fereDlly related in our " carelese childhood : " the roae 
was to be gathered and eeuled up, while the clock 
struck twelve at mid-day. 



Why u the ciislom of leatiTig or gUrming maivlam- 
able on the tcore of antimiity ? 

Because we know it nOB existed from the earliest pa- 
rioda, — three thousand years and upvrardB, for certain, 
as testified tiy Rulh, who galhereil lluxe pecks giDd 

Mr. KDa.-pp, io the Journal oT a J^atiiralist, aaye "i 
it were not then firai instituted, it was secured and n 
gulated by an eepecial ordinance of the Almighty to 
the Israelites in the wildemees, as a privilege to be 
fiiUy enjoyed by the poor of ihe land, whenever llieir 
triumphant armies should euter into possesBion of Ca- 
naan. By this law, the leasing of three products waa 
granted to the destitute inhabitants of the soil, the 
olive, the grape-vine, and corn : the olive was to bo 
beaten but ouce ; the scattered grape in the vintage 
wne not to be gathered; and in the field where the 
com grew, 'clean riddance' was not to be made, the 
comers were to be left unreapod, and even the forgot- 
ten sheaf was not to be fetched away by the owner, 
but to be left lor the 'poor and the stranger, the tother- 
lesa and the widow.' This was not simply declared 
once, as an act of mercy, but enjoined and confirmed 
by ordinance thrice repented, and impressed with par- 
ticular solemnity : ' I am the Lord thy God, I have 
^ven thee all, and I command tmreserved obedienea 
to this my appointmenL' " 



